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Use “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures 
in your new home. Write for 64 
page catalogue “Stendard” Plumb- 
ing Fixtures for the Home. It will 
aid you in making selections for 
bathrooms, kitchen and laundry. 





Standard Savitary Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS 


STEADFAST STANDARDS 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


ITH AVENUE & 3/! STREET 
New YORK 
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7’ The owner of a New Marmon need never 
concern himself about time tables. He has a 
ticket to everywhere, with no expiration 
date—highly personalized transportation 


de luxe—supreme, safe, and untrammelled. 










At practically open car price—New Marmon Standard 
Closed Cars. Not “‘coaches,” but genuine, full-fledged 
closed cars with four (4) doors, mounted on the fam- 
‘ ous Marmon 6-cylinder chassis of 136-inch wheel- 


base. eA/so New Marmon De Luxe Models permit- 
ting intimate expression of personal tastes. Open Cars, 
$3165. Closed Cars, $3295 to $3975. All prices f.0.b. 


Indianapolis, exclusive of tax. 
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New Marmon 
STANDARD 7-PassENGER SEDAN 





at practically open car price 





VANITY FAIR 
July 1925 


Vanity Fair is published every month by The Condé Nast Publications, Inc., Boston Post Road, Greenwich, 
offices, Greenwich, Conn. Entered as second 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y 


4 b Conn. Executive and Publishing Vol. No. 24, No. 5 
eC! : class mnatter at the Post Office at Greenwich, Conn., under the Act of March 3rd, 1879, Editorial offices, 
. Subscriptic 


ms for the United States, Canada, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines, $3.50 a year in advance. 
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It is inevitable that the Chrysler Six should con- 
tinue to attract a degree of public, as well as 
scientific and professional, interest accorded no 
other car in the past fifteen years. 


Engineers are naturally the first to appreciate that 
the Chrysler, while adhering strictly to soundest 
principles of design, is a distinct departure from 





Now as Last Year. 


Only Chrysler Produces Such Results 












They instantly recognize in the Chrysler Six an 
advance as revolutionary as the development | 
of the X-ray in medicine; and the public was 
no less quick to realize that Chrysler Six results 
had never been offered before. 


For the Chrysler is literally the crystallization 
and the advancement of all past experience in 
the design and manufacture of motor cars. 








The Chrysler Six is still hailed 
as the new measure of motor 
car efficiency—in engineering, 
in workmanship, in perform- 
ance, in balance of proportion. 


Conclusive proof of these 
facts is found in a high-gear 
speed range of 2 to over 70 
miles per hour, combined 
with gasoline economy safely 
over 20 miles per gallon. 


That this amazing power is 
delivered without vibration 
(and there is literally no 
“period” in the entire power 
range of the Chrysler), dem- 
onstrates a smoothness of 
operation unknown in earlier 
motor car production. 


| accepted motor car practice and performance. 


In riding comfort, solidity and 
roadability, the Chrysler Six 
is as great a forward step over 
previous design as is the mod- 
ern steel Pullman coach over 
the first flimsy, wooden “rat- 
tlers.” 


It rides as solidly as a two-ton 
car, and can be driven in com- 
fort at 60 miles an hour and 
upward on a cobbled street or 
rutted road. 


This is due to scientifically dis- 
tributed weight and a center 
of gravity lower than ever be- 
fore; to perfect spring balance 
and to a new type of spring 
mounting, and to its stabila- 
tor equipment. Chrysler rear 








springs are close to the hubs 
and parallel to the wheels. 
Side-sway and road-weaving 
are eliminated. 


Never has there been a car so 
easy to handle as the Chrysler 
Six. Pivotal steering, with ball 
thrust bearings on the king 
pins,and the perfect hydraulic 
equalization of Chrysler- 
Lockheed self-equalizing four- 
wheel brakes, make Chrysler 
control sure and simple under 
all conditions. 


The compactness of the Chry- 
sler makes it extraordinarily 
convenient to manipulate 
into the ordinary city parking 
space. Yet so scientifically 


are its proportions utilized 
that it is liberally roomy for 
five large adults. 


In a score of details —from 
the oil-filter which constantly 
and automatically gives the 
motor clean, pure lubrication, 
and the air-cleaner of the 
carburetor, to the absolute 
completeness of equipment— 
the Chrysler Six is excep- 
tional. 


You will find any Chrysler 
dealer eager to give you full 
proof of its advanced design, 
the perfection of its workman- 
ship, the fineness of its quality, 
and its revolutionary per- 
formance ability. 





Touring Car, Phaeton, Coach, Roadster, Sedan, Royal Coupe, Brougham, Imperial and Crown-Imperial—attractively priced from 
$1395 to $2195, f. o. b. Detroit subject to current government tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all Chrysler Six enclosed del All dels equipped with special design six-ply, high-speed balloon tires. 


{ There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in position to extend the convenience 
| of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
{ MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 


CHRYSLER 
SIX 
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Leg-fit! While smartness has ever 
been a refining characteristic of this 
luxurious hosiery, the remarkable 
wear-ability of its material, and the 
fact that it hugs snugly the ankle 
and leg, have been big factors in 
that leadership which Phoenix has 
maintained for a full decade. And 
that’s the reason why it is the best 
selling hosiery in all the stores. 
Never has the assortment of styles 
and tints been so alluring as today. 
Smartness — always —and leg-fit. 


PHOENIX 


HOSIERY 


MILWAUKEE 
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OXFORDS 


that go on vacation 


ILLUSTRATED 
FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: 


For informal wear with flannels or 
knickers—white buckskin oxford, tan 
leather trimmed and corkcomposition 
sole, 10.00. 


For beach wear and sailing — Deauville 
sandal of interlaced or woven tan 
leather, crepe rubber sole, 9.00. 


On the golf course—McAfee tan moc- 
casin golf oxford, exclusive in New 
York with Saks-Fifth Avenue, 24.00 


CAt the Casino or Country Club dance 
patent leather dress oxford, made in 
England, 10.00. 


For walking and motoring — McAfee 
oxford of tan Russia call perforated 
toe, exclusive in New York with Saks- 
Fifth Avenue, 18.00. 


SIXTH FLOOR 


A Vuitton shoe trunk, from France, 
provides fitting transportation, 95.00. 


SEVENTH FLOOR 


SAKS 
FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH TO FIFTIETH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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They are Exclusive 


With Men’s Hose “Running Wild,” Distinction becomes Decidedly a Matter of Unerring Taste 


jee current vogue in hose permits a wide liberty of color, design and pattern. 
But liberty does not mean license, and the smartly turned out man must 
shudder at the all-too-frequent evidences that socks are “running wild.” It need 
not concern him deeply, however, if instead of pawing through a mass of non- 
descript socks of every shape, form and color, he selects from an exclusive assort- 
ment of McCallums. He knows it is perfectly safe to pick any pair at random, as 
they are certain to be in excellent taste and of anattractive design. For McCallum 
holds unswervingly to the belief that it is the exclusive pattern that gives the 





indefinable, but absolutely right touch to the smart turnout, and the McCallum 
assortment of men’s fine silk hosiery is produced on this principle. Among the 
so-called “fancy” patterns so popular just now, McCallum exhibits to the full its 
capacity for smart distinction. Here you will find a selection of silk-and-wool and 
silk-and-lisle mixtures, each in the most exclusive patterns, and each pattern exe- 
cuted in harmonious and correct color combinations. If your haberdasher cannot 
show them, write to the McCallum Hosiery Company, Northampton, Mass., and 
you will be informed where you can inspect these fine socks. 
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This snapshot of a Macy 
suit and wearer taken at 
a Long Island race track 
shows what Galsworthy has 
aptly described as the “pre- 
ter natural neatness of the 

tacing man. 
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Correct and Comfortable Clothes 


TYLE for style, quality for qual- 

ity, and workmanship for work- 
manship, Macy’s suits, topcoats, shoes 
and haberdashery are the lowest priced 
in New York. 

In the reorganized and enlarged 
Men's Departments, you can now se- 
cure clothing which both demon- 
strates your good taste and leaves 
money in your pocketbook. 


~“ 


The single-breasted sack 
suit of striped flannel this 
year as always stands high 
in the favor of well dressed 
New Yorkers. The cool 
and comfortable Saybrooke 
model shown here is equally 
appropriate for town or 
country wear. Hand tai- 

lored. $64.75 





Macy’s Saybrooke model is illustrated here in a 


‘hand tailored worsted lounge suit. As last year, 


the coat is still slightly indented at the waist but 
is somewhat looser over all. $44.75. Accessories 


from R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 


RH Macy ¢ bo: 


344 ST & BROADWAY = - Fn. ial NEW YORK CITY 
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Equipped with 


cee “Twin-Grip” Golf Soles 
With Interchangeable Spikes and Studs 


Change from one to the other as you desire in less than five minutes. Both studs and spikes lock se- 
curely into same sockets (inset into heavy oak soles). Neither can work up to make feet uncomfortable. 





French, Shriner & Urner golf oxfords, with this “Twin-Grip” sole, add to the 
8 
pleasure as well as the effectiveness of your game. 










You'll enjoy the security of stance they give — the convenience of choosing either 
spikes or studs—you’ll find that the heavy genuine leather soles keep your feet 
free from weariness and footburn and enable you to come in after 36 holes, as 


enthusiastic as when you started out. 


The model shown above is the Bonnie Briar. 
Cut from fine White Buck with black or tan 
trim. Equipped with “‘Twin-Grip” golf 


soles. 








FRENCH, SHRINER © U 







NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


eo) oo egal 106 Michigan Avenue (S.) Union Trust Building 

roaadwa 

This shows how 131 West 42d Street ppg re so agg SEATTLE 

studs and spikes 365 Broadway ADELPHIA Olympic Hotel 

hein bs waned 1263 Broadway 115 S. 12th Street ST. PAUL 

or interchanged ies Seceteer BROOKLYN 339 Robert Street The BRENTWOOD adds to the com- 
ngel De DETROIT 367 Fulton Street MINNEAPOLIS fortable service of a really fine golf shoe, 

Agencies in other Book-Cadillac Hotel KANSAS CITY 3 South 7th Street a style appeal rare even in street oxfords 


Principal Cities 1002 Walnut Street 
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Equipped with “Twin-Grip” Golf Soles 


Style—as well as comfort and convenience 


The easy comfort, smart style and mileage economy of French, Shriner & Urner street shoes have made 
them favorites among particular men for over half a century. 


Our golf oxfords have the same rare qualities. Their “Superiority is built-in, not rubbed on.” 


Style lines are as much a part of everv French, Shriner & Urner golf oxford as the choice 
leathers from which they are so carefully made. 


Their fitting qualities are as perfect as our street shoes— their heavy, genuine leather soles give 
your arches the needed support to keep your feet cool and comfortable all day long. 


If you really want to get the fullest enjoyment from your game and cut your strokes to a mini- 
mum, wear a pair of F. S. & U. golf oxfords the next time you go ’round. 











The model shown above with Kilty 
—— tongue and strap, is one of our new- 
a | est golf oxfords. 







French, Shriner & Urner 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAN 
350 Madison Avenue 106 Michigan Avenue (S.) Union Trust to 
153 Broadway 16 S. Dearborn Street 2 
131 West 42d Street SEATTLE 
365 Broadway PHILADELPHIA Olympic Hotel 
1263 Broadway 115 S. 12th Street 
1843 Broadway ST. PAUL 
DETROIT Pi a or stig 339 Robert Street 
The BELMONT — Made Book-Cadillac Hotel aaeaaiemnad MINNEAPOLIS 
on the same last as one of 3 South 7th Street 


KANSAS CITY 


our smartest street oxfords. 
1002 Walnut Street 


Equipped with Twin-Grip” ' 
soles. Soft toe. SS Wy 









Agencies in other We wiil be glad to send you, upon re- 
Principal Cities quest, a folder showing other models 
equipped with “‘Twin-Grip”’ soles. 
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DIAMOND BRAND Visible 
FAST COLOR EYELETS 
are the distinguishing mark 


of fine footwear 
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eo): hats, linen knickers, light flannels, Palm Beach 
suitings, men regard as a matter of course in summer. 
Why not summer weight shoes? 


THE pair illustrated, /ghtwezght calf Goodyear Welt ox- 
ford, weighs only one pound six ounces . . . that is, 
from eight to ten ounces lighter than a standard weight 
pair of oxfords of the same size. The contrast in cool- 
ness and comfort afforded by this difference of half a 
pound in weight is unbelievable until you try on a pair. 


WHATEVER make of shoes you wear, you can now en- 
joy the summer comfort of lightweight —for leading 
shoe manufacturers have adopted Goodyear Welt /zght- 
weight shoes almost unanimously in their summer 
models for men. They are now ready in metropolitan 
shoe shops. 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET COMPANY 
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Antiques 





HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID for antiques, bric-a- 
brac, furniture, bronzes, antique jewelry, diamonds. 
Contents of houses purchased; strictly confidential 
Leo Elwyn & Co., 53 W. 50th St., | - N. Y, Circle 1985 





Arts and Crafts 


Things Philippine—Dolls, $1.50; 
rings $2; Manila sketches, $1; 
holders 10. doz.; baskets, 

service. Evans Art ‘Store, Box 1% 


~ DIFFERENT! NEW! BEAUTIFUL! 
Alice Gray Luncheon Sets solve the gift problem. 
Folder of actual samples sent on request. 
Alice Gray West Chester, Pa. 





Moro runners, $4; 
silver _ place-card 
novelties, shopping 
86, Manila, P. I. 

















Auction Bridge 





WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD AUCTION BRIDGE 
Studio. Advanced & Elementary lessons in Auction 
Bridge. Private and Class Instruction. 

West 5lst Street, N. Y. Circle 9015 
SHEPARD’ S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 
College of Auction Bridge. Expe rt personal instruc- 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players. Special course by 1 _mall. _ tel. C1 Circle 10041 














Beads & Beaded Bags 


EXCLUSIVE MODELS MADE-TO-ORDER in 
silks, tapestries, brocades, recoverings a specialty. 
Send for Catalog & prices. Schuyler 1518. Wm. 
Nibur, 2432 B'’way, N. Y. _ Branc h, 667 Madison Ave. 











Beauty Culture 





MME. MAYS’ treatments for satisfactorily removing 
wrinkles, scars, freckles, tightening muscles, given 
only at <A one address. 50 W. 49th St., N. Y. 
Bryant 9426. Booklet. Physicians’ endorsement. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed by ~ the painless 
method originated by Dr. Roebling Geyser, a licensed 
physician. This is the lith year of its successful 
use. No electric needle or chemical used. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser. 
107 East 35th St., New York City 
2001 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER 
eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). 

No electricity or poison. Stood test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 4 West 5lst Street, N. Y 
SAGGING FACES? Invention of an Actress _ 
restores the firm contours of youth. No wire, no 
spring, no surgery. Matches the hair. Booklet 
Sadie MacDonald 1482 Broadway, N. Y. City 
MARCEL WAVE LASTING $2. Marcel artistic $1. 
Permanent Wave $10 up. Overbleached discolored 
hair corrected $3. C. F. Instant —. Color Restorer 
by mail $1. C. Frey, 574-5th Ave., N. Y. Bry. 8774 
POKORNY’S Permanent “LANOIL Wave” Henne 
Shampoo for restoring gray & faded hair. Write 
for $2.50 size. All colors. Done in our shop by 
experts. R. Pokorny, 50 East 3ith Street, N. Y. 
“SUNNY SAYS” the Cucumba cream that is dif- 
ferent ig a sunny complexion. Directions with 
each jar. Sunny Cucumba Cream $1.00, Cucumba 
Emulsion$1. 50. SunnyBeautySpec.,141E. 51st St.,N. ¥. 


“HUDSON’S BENZOIN BEAUTY CREAM” tissue 
and night cream. It beautifies, softens, nourishes 
and vigorates the skin. 2 oz. jar $1.50. 

Hudson & Co., Inc., 30 W. 5ist St., N.Y. € 
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Books 


VACATION BOOKS SENT POST FREE 
Our service reaches you wherever you may wander 
on your holiday. Send for our Book Notes. 
Post-Box Book Service, 25 1 West 42nd | Se 
HOUSE & GARDEN’S Book of ons 300 
illustrations of homes you will find helpful in plan- 
ning your own 110 pages, beautifully printed, 
bound in cloth, , $3.0 00. ._ Greenwich, _Conn. 














Cigarettes 


FINE TURKISH CIGARETTES with your initials, 

monogram or crest. Any design reproduced. 
Established 1894 

Pinkus Bros., Inc., » 85 Washington Street, 


New York 





Dancing 





Modern ABSENT INE & French TANGO specialized 
by Emeterio ali. Ballroom, Spanish Dances 
Calisthenics, Acrobatic Dancing. Lessons at your home 
& clubs. Studio, 151 W. 57th St., N.Y. Circle 8495 
MR. and MRS. SADLER’S DANCING ACADEMY 
Individual Instruction in modern dancing. Classes 
every evening. Booklet on request. 

2786 B'way, nr. 107th St.. N.Y. Tel. 














Academy 1581 


FOKINE, SR. Famous Russian | Dancing, Master, 
taught Diaghileff Ballets and Pavlowa’s Swan 
Dance. Class & private tutelage. Vitale Fokine, 
Alviene University, 43 W. 72nd St., Dept. 77, N.Y 





Fancy Dress & Costumes 


“COSTUMES” Theatrical & Masquerade for sale or 
hire. Specializing in serving schools, colleges & an 
amateur theatr 
47th St. (bet. 


s. Charles Chrisdie & Co.. 41 ; 
5th & 6th Aves.), N. ¥. Bry. 2838 





Vanity Foie, 19 West Fort 





Advertising rates upon request. 


A reference directory of uniform advertisements 
classified for the conventence of the reader 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, 
y-Fourth Street, New York 





is extremely attractive 


about. 


already. It has dozens of 


shops. There are specia 


smart shops listed here, 


not listed 


19 West 44th Street 





TWO SHOPS 


One of them has small trade, is unattractive, dusty 
and altogether quite commonplace. The other, a 
quiet dignified little shop on a certain side street, 
, spotless and really out of 
the ordinary. This shop has a tremendous clientele 
—a beaten path to its doors—and is very busy. 


The first shop is lost—no one but its owner knows 
where it is. It is not a shop anyone would care 


The second shop is listed in these pages. 
listed so conveniently you may have visited it 


All of them are as attractive—all ready and eager 
to be of service to you—all of them are nice 


little shop is glad to be in such good company. 
If you haven't yet formed the habit of looking for 


these pages in each issue and reading about the 


one of Vanity Fair’s regular features. 


If the shop in which you 
are particularly interested is 
here, 


THE SHOPPERS’ AND BUYERS’ GUIDE 
OF 
VANITY FAIR 


It is 


neighbors in these pages. 


l services too—and the 


you have been missing 


write to 


New York City 











Flesh Reduction 


Gowns Bought—Cont. 





WONDERFUL NEW TREATMENT restores beauty, 
youthful figure, vigor and health. Colon irriga- 
tion. Results gu — Finlandia Health Stu:io, 
17 East 45th St., N. Tel. Mur. Hill. 3068 


ROSALES 
128 West 34th Street 
(opposite Macy’s) 
Reducing—Rebuik ding -Rejuvenating 





Lackawanna 1936 





Golf Sanindtion 


TOM WELLS WILL TEACH YOU and guarantee 
satisfaction no matter what your previous experience 
may have been, Every weakness positively remedied. 
2248 Bway, cor. 8lst St., N. Y. Trafalgar ALst 


VANITY FAIR “The most entertaining magazine 
of modern life.’* Humour, Literature, Drama, Art, 
Sports, Bridge, Golf, Motors, and Men’s Fashions. 2 
years’ subscription, $5.00. Dept. A., Greenwich, Conn. 














Gowns Bought 


WE PAY CASH AT ONCE 
For Slightly Used or Misfit 
Gowns, Suits, Wraps, Furs, etc. 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverware, etc. 
Highest Prices—Full Value Guaranteed 
We have Unlimited Capital 
No Transaction too Large or too Small 
Write, Phone, Call or Send. 

Mme. Furman, 103 W. 47th St., N. Y. Tel. Bryant 1376 
America’s Oldest and Most Reliable Establishment 
Exclusive Dealer to Society’s 400. 

Consult Us | First Satisfaction Assured 


Gowns & Blouses Made to Order 





HAND-WOVEN, bordered dress lengths on ap- 
proval, <Any color, $35. Also wholesale. Curtain 
fabrics and rugs for any interior. 


Helen Cramp Mill V alley, 


Calif. 





MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 





frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 





Randolph J. Trabert Co., formerly with Black, 
Starr & Frost. Jewel Brokers & Authorized Ap- 
praisers, Jewels bought from estates, individuals. 
Guaranty Trust Co. Bldg., Rm. 506, 522-5th Ave., a 





& Precious Stones—Cont. 


Jewelry 





FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising 
344 Madison Avenue, N. Y. Opp. Hotel Biltmore. 


HAROLD J. HENRY and ASSOCIATES 
offer a three-fold service 
to executors, trustees and individuals :— 
purchase, appraisal or sale of 
Senet. Precious Stones and Jewelry Estates 
i.J. Henry D. P. Brokaw H. A. Friese H. A. Meyers 
15 Maiden Lane, New York City 
Forty Years of Jewelry Experience 


SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, pearls, old gold, silver, platinum, bronzes, 
antiques or pawn tickets. Cash at once. 

















146 W. 28rd Street, New York. Bank references, 
Men’s Tailor 
Being WELL-DRESSED is merely a matter of 


knowing where to find a good tailor. We invite 
your patronage. Cleaning, Pressing, Altering. 
Jerome, 101 W. dist St., N. Y. On Parle Frangais 








Monograms and Woven Names 





CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, ete. Write for styles and 
prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 15th St., So. Norwalk, 











Conn. Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Permanent Hair Wave 
NESTLE’S 
Originators of Lanoil Waving. World- 
Famous Experts. 12 and 14 East 49th St., 


N. Y. Phone Vanderbilt 7660-7661 


REMY’S PERMANENT HAIR WAVE 
Jair Goods 
Hair Coloring a specialty 
Remy’s, 16 West 5lst St., N. Y. Circle 4920 

J. SCHAEFFER, INC. famous for a graceful Per- 
manent Wave, without Kink or Friz; guarantees no 
discoloration to white or grey hair. 
590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., N. Y¥. Bryant 7615 
MY SPECIALTY PERMANENT LARGE WAVE 
At last, white hair waved without making it yellow. 

Bobbed hair all in ringlets. J. Halloh. 

26 East 48th St., N. Y. Vanderbilt 5241 
PAUL—l’ermanent: Mare Personal Service. 
Boyish Bob to" Yau Type 
Hair Tinting Transformations 
586 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Phone Bryant 9964 
“PERMANENT WAVE SPECIALISTS for the fash- 
ionable woman’’. Marcel & Ww ater Wave. Face Mas- 
sage. Beauty Shop of & Satisfaction. 
Lucerne Beauty Salon, 205 W. 7 . End. 7100 
“MULLEN MEANS MERIT” PERMANENT WAVE 
Specialists. Marcel waving, manicuring, fine hair 
goods. Mullen's Famous Gray Hair Restorer $1.50. 
Mullen Hair Shop, 25 W. 42nd St., N.Y. Longacre 8704 




































Restaurants & Tea Rooms 





THE KANGAROO, 47 West 50th Street, N. Y. 

Luncheon, Afternoon Tea, Dinner, English Special- 

ties. ‘Where the fashionable Woman dines, in the 

heart of the shopping district.’ 

DIXIE KITCHEN, 9-11 East 44th Street, N. Y. 
A new combination—Southern Cooking 
Charming atmosphere. Cafeteria service 
near Grand Central Station and theatres 











Stationery 





100 SHEETS and ENVELOPE 
or 125 sheets and 75 envelopes, gray, white rT 
Hammermill Ripple Bond printed— 
4 lines or monogram, any color ink 
$1.10—Embossed $2.10. Western postage 25 cents. 
Piper Shop Studios 
116 So. Main Street 
Orange New Jersey 
DREKA—FINE STATIONERS 
Wedding Invitations of Individuality 
Engraved by hand on the finest quality of papers. 
1121 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 











Toilet Preparations 





LILAS DE PACQUIN—fragrant with pleasant 
memories, A perfume tantalizingly familiar, yet in- 
describably illusive. Full oz. pkg. $2.; half oz. $1.25 
ppd Trial size 25¢. ._ Pacquin Inc., 55 W. . 16th St., iw a 


Unusual Gifts 


Exclusive Gifts created in my studio or personally 
selected by me from many European markets for anni- 
versary gi ish & prizes. Catalog to trade only. ty 
Rosenthal, 520 Madison Ave., near 53rd St., N.Y 


MOTORIST’S NIGHT SIGNAL. Red c 














Red crys Stal Te- 


fiector, nickel setting, band adjustable to any hand. 
Postpaid $1.50. Attention Gift poe e: Patty F 
ih comfort, 58 Washington Ave., Cambridge, 








Wedding Stationery 





ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations &  Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable eo del, Book 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 3.8. 11 St., Richmond, Va. 
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The 
j DOCTOR PETTIT | 
CAMPS } 
SHELTER ISLAND, N. Y. 
Riding, sailing, all sports 
and salt water bathing in 
; three camps with modern 
equipment less than 3 hours 
from New York- by 
Camp Manhansack Girls7-13 © 
Camp Sewanhaka Girls 13-20 
Camp Peconic Adults 21 
and over 
Booklet 
DR. HENRY S. PETTIT 
106 GATES AVENUE 
»9 BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


miei 











The Teela - Wooket Camps 
For Girls under 18 Roxbury,Vt. 


Famous for fine saddle horses. Free riding 
and thorough instruction in horsemanship. 
Camp Idlewild, for Boys, Lake Winne- 
pesaukee, N. H., under the same manage- 
ment. Write for Booklets. Mr. and Mrs. 
Cc. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin Street, Cambridge 
38, Mass. 








23 West 44th Street 








SCHOOL COUNSEL 


Selecting a school for your children is by no means easy. 
A thousand doubts arise before you can solve the important 
question: which is the right school? 

The schools listed on these pages are here because they re- 
flect, in their school ideals, the same standards of taste and 
discrimination that are the editorial properties of Vanity 
Fair. Among them are the country’s finest institutions. In 
writing them, you will receive special attention if you 
identify yourself as a reader of Vanity Fair. 

But if you need advice on some individual problem Vanity 
Fair is at your service. Tell us your desires, and.we will re- 
spond with information about a school that fits your needs. 


Address 
THE CONDE NAST 
Vogue Vanity Fair 





NEW YORK & VICINITY—GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL SERVICE 
House & Garden 
New York City 














ALOHA CLUB 


ACAMP FOR OLDER GIRLS 


All sports. Crafts. Horseback riding. 
Excellent golf. Address MRS. E. L. 
GULICK, 77 Addington Rd. Brook- 
line, Mass. 


BOYS’ CAMPS 





CAMP WYOMISSING 


The Camp for Regular Boys 
Who Want to Do Things 
Matchless location. Athletic fields, boats, 
canoes, horses. Own gardens. Correct 
sanitation. Catalogue. 





W. M. Transue, North Water Gap, Pa. 











NEW YORK & VICINITY—Girls. 











MAMARONECK-ON-SOUND, N. Y. 


aksmere MRS. MERRILL’S 
School for Girls 
Junior College & preparatory courses; 
Household Arts; Secretarial; Music; ete. 


Catalog. 





BRIARCLIFF 


Mrs. Dow’s School for Girls 


Mrs. Ep1tH Cooper HARTMAN, B.S. Principal 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR NEw YorK 


Academic and College Prepara- 
Music and Art with New York 
advantages. 
New model swimming pool. 
Music Department: 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Artistic Adviser 
Art Department: 
Charles W. Hawthorne, N.A., Director 


Junior Schooland Post Graduate Department 


General 


tory courses. 





AR YMOUN 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. 





RIDING 
COLLEGE ACADEMY 
(Castle Ave.) (Wilson Park) , 
Four-year course leading Pre-Academic, Academic, 
to degrees and Two-year Finishing 
Domestic Science; Secretarial Course; Gym- 
nasium; Swimming Pool; all outdoor sports. 
For Catalogues address The Reverend Mother 














Scoville School 


Beautifully situated at 1006 Fifth 

Avenue, New York, facing Central 

Park, and the Museum of Art. 
Complete Academic, College-Prepara- 
tory and Advanced Elective Courses. 
Unusual advantages in Music and 
Dramatic Art. 


Miss Rosa B. Chisman, Principal 
SCHOOL 


DW IGH FOR GIRLS 


College Preparation. Special Finishing Courses 


Music, Art, Expression 
Domestic Science, Physical Education 


Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding 
Write for illustrated booklets or catalog 
telling of the life of the school 


Miss E. Creighton Englewood, N. J. 




















7 FINCH SCH2°L 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
emphasizing post-graduate work 


61 East 77th Street, New York City 





MTT TT 


H i 4 i 
Hliss Belden’s Residence 
A charming home for your — = 

while studying in New York 
321 West 80th Street at Riverside Drive 
Telephone Endicott 0045 
ErMMHUUUUU44UN00NUEELEEREULELELALULLIL 


TEASDALE RESIDEN CE 


For Girl Students and Young Women 
326 W. 80th St., Riverette Drive, N. Y. C. 
Chaperonage Booklet 


Tel. Endicott 7858 








Te 


Sn nit 











ighiand Manor 


Non-Sectarian Country School for Girls. All 
Grades and Courses. Junior College and Music, 
Eugene H. Lehman, Director 
Tarrytown-on- Hudson New York Box 108 


Peay Ghe Castle 


“«— Miss Mason's School 
‘Bet for Girls 
>“ Box «800 300 Tarrutown- on: sHudson. NewYork 


~ SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL 


For girls. On Long Island Sound. Intermediate, 
College Preparatory, Secretarial and General Courses. 








Music. Horseback riding. Outdoor life a special 
feature. Catalog. Jessie Callam Gray, B.A., Prin- 
cipal, 28 Davenport Drive, Stamford, Conn. 








and Upper Schools. 
The Ely 





‘Che ELY SCHOOL for Girls 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


An unusual school in the beautiful country of Greenwich, 
College Preparatory and Post Graduate courses. 
School offers superior advantages in Music, 
courses in Household Arts and Secretarial Training. 


Connecticut. Junior 


Art and Drama. Practical 
Riding and outdoor sports. 











SEMPLE SCH®L 


Boarding and Day Pupils. College Preparatory. 


NEW YORK & VICINITY—Girls 
The Gardner School 
FOR GIRLS 


ii East 5ist Street 
New York City 


A thorough school with de- 
lightful home life. Fireproof 
building. College preparatory, 
academic, secretarial and elec-. 
tive courses. Music. Riding, 
swimming, tennis. 69th year. 


Miss Eltinge } 
Miss Masiand Principals 


NEW YORK STATE 


The KNOX £024 
A School of American Ideals 


In a Country of American Traditions 


INTENSIVE COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Advanced*Academic Courses with Diploma 


CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL COURSES 


HEALTHFUL AND VARIED OUTDOOR LIFE 























Riding, Rowing, Tennis, Fiel2 Sports 
Skating, Skiing, Mid-Winter Carnival 


Modern Fireproof Building 
Illustrated Booklets or Catalog on Request 


Mrs. Russet, Houcuton 


Box F Cooperstown, New York 





FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


——— 


CHATEAU NEUVIC SCHOOL 





In France 


Thorough preparation for American colleges and 
schools under American masters. Feudal Chateau on 
large estate transformed to modern school. 
ing. swimming, tennis, riding, etc. Historic cruises 
40 ft. cabin yacht. Limited enrolment. 
Summer camp during July and August 
Capt. P. H. Chadbourn, Director, Neuvie sur I’Isle, 
Dordogne, France, or 17 Gramercy Park, New York. 


The Fontaine School ANNES 


Canoe- 





Study and travel. Cultural, Finishing and College 
Prep. courses. Sports. Resident and Day Stu- 
dents. Address Director, Miss Marie Leuise 


Fontaine, % Women’s City Club, 22 Park Ave., New 
York, or Villa Montmorency, Cannes, A. M., France 





Post Graduate, Finishing courses. Art, 
Music and Dramatic Art. Outdoor PSs ay 

T. Darrington Semple, Principal 
241-242 Central Park West. Box F. New York City 





Kent Place School for Girls 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSE 
An Endowed School— Thirrioth Year 
On the Estate of Chancellor Kent in the 
Hills of New Jersey twenty miles from 
New York. 
Cees. Owe 
DEMIC 


Music “oe Athletics 
Sarah Woodman Paul, Anna S. Woodman 
Principals 


_ NEW ENGLAND 








Hause; in the Pines 


16 Pine Street, Norton, Mass. 
30 miles from Boston 

A School for Girls. College preparatory and 
advanced courses. Music. Art. Household 
Arts. Secretarial courses. Every attention, 
not only to habits of study, but to each girl’s 
health and happiness. 

Miss GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal. 











Miss BeEarp’s SCHOOL 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL NEAR NEW YORK 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
eee 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


THE CHILDREN’S COUNTRY SCHOOL 
Nyack-on-Hudson, 


A home environment for a selected al Thorough 

instruction—kindergarten thru eighth grade. Spe- 

cial attention to health thru right living. 

Sports. Summer School. Open all year. 
Address, The Secretary 


THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL 
of New York 
17 East 60th Street 
A co-educational day school 
For information address The Secretary 

















_NEW - ENGLAN D—Girls i. 








miktetpesitios 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Norwalk, Conn. 

One hour from New York. Girls from all parts 

of country. Four residences, school- 
house, gymnasium. Prepares for all 
colleges. Special courses. Diction 
and Dramatics. Outdoor life. Horse- 
back riding. Gymnasium. Catalog. 
Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., Vas 

|_Vida Hunt Francis, A.B., Smith, “Principals 


ROGERS HALL 2a 


for GIRLS 

College Preparatory and Graduate Courses 
Vor illustrated Catalogue 

Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, Lowell. 6 Massachusetts. 


N SCHOOL FOR GIRLS N 
Summer Tutoring Session in preparation for fall 
exantinal a begins August Ist. 

For wren and Information Address 
MRS. V. N. LUCIA, Secretary, Northampton, Mass. 


























tion. Music. 





skating. 


ACCREDITED. Intensive College Preparatory; Household management & Decora- 


50 minutes from Boston. Beautiful 40 acre estate—woods and sea- 
shore. Historic trips, horseback riding, tennis, rowing. sailing, field sports, skiing, 
Catalog. Mr. & Mrs. Charles Pierce Kendall, Box VF, Prides Crossing, Mass. 
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NEW ENGLAND-—Girls 





LASELL SEMINARY 


Overlooking beautiful village of Auburndale— 
ten miles from Boston. 30 acres, 15 buildings. 
A complete course on the care and manage- 
ment of the home and family. Unusual training in 
music with concert work. Secretarial, Art, Teacher 
Training and College Pre paratory Courses. 
Indoor and outdoor athletics. ymnasium 
and swimming pool. Horseback riding a fea- 
ture. Booklet. : 
UY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
147 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 


CHOATE SCHOOL 


A country school in a model town. For girls 
from 6 to 18 years of age. Special emphasis 
on college preparation and outdoor life. 


One year Travel Course 


Augusta Choate, Vassar, Principal, 
1600 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 






























HOWARD SEMINARY 


43d year. A famous old New England country school 
for girls. Preparation for all colleges. Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Emerson, Principals. 73 Howard Street, 
West Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 


Junior College. Three years’ College Pre- 
paratory and Special Courses. 122nd year. 
WHEN WRITING to the Schools or Camps 

listed in these pages, you will do yourself a 
favor by identifying yourself as a reader of 
Vanity Fair. 


E ASTERN ATL ANTIC 











E ASTERN ATLANTIC _ Girls 


EE eeeSSS 
BEECHWOOD (Inc.) 


A Cultural and Practical School for Young . 
Women, Thoroughly Established. Strong Fac- 
ulty. Girls are prepared for self-maintenance. 
College and Preparatory Departments. Public 
School Music, Art, Domestic Science, Secretary- 
ship, Physical Education. Expression. Normal 
Kindergarten, Home Economics. Large new pipe 
organ. Swimming Pool. Large Gymnasium. 
Athletic Fields. Address M. H. Reaser, Vh.D., 








President, Jenkintown, Pa. 








\ 7HEN WRITING to the Schools or Camps 
listed in these pages, you will do yourself a 
favor by identifying yourself as a reader of 
Vanity Fair. 








_DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Girls. 





Entrance to gymnasium 


National Park Seminary 


For Young Women Suburbs of Washing D.C, 


SOUT HERN—Girls 


“WARRENTON 
A Country School 


In the beautiful Piedmont Val- 
ley, near Washington. College 
Preparatory and Cultural 
Courses. French is the lan- 
guage of the house. Home at- 
mosphere. The school is planned 
to teach girls how to study, to 
bring them nearer Nature, to 
inculcate ideas of order and 
economy, and offers a fixed rate 
Separate cottage for girls un- 
der twelve. Personally conducted 
summer tour of France can = 
arranged. np ML 

LEA H. BOULIGNY, oy ra 

Warrenton, Va. 


WARD - BELMONT 


For Girls and Young Women 
Ward-Belmont combines highest academic train- 
ing and advantages of extensive grounds and 
equipment with that much-sought-for Southern 
culture and refinement. Six-year course of study 
embracing two years of college. 

For information address 
WARD BELMONT 


























Belmont Heights, Box 30, Nashville, Tenn. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Girls. In the Valley of Virginia, famed for 
health and beauty. Elective, Preparatory and full 
Junior College Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Home 
Economics, Journalism. Secret arial and Library 
work, Riding, Golf, Tennis. Box E, Roanoke, Va. 











James E. Ament, Ph. D., LL.D., President 


A Junior College with two years of 
selective work. Special emphasis on 
Home Economics, Art, Music, Expres- 
sion, Secretarial Training. Four years 
of high school work, preparing for our 
advanced courses or college. Small 
classes and experienced faculty. 90-acre 
estate in Rock Creek Park. 32 build- 
ings. Swimming pool and gymnasium. 
All sports, including horseback riding. 
Eight homelike club houses. References 
required. Catalog. 


Registrar, Box 197, Forest Glen, Md. 








om Mary fjon School 
e; 
Nh. 


THREE separate schools. 
Mary Lyon, college pre- 
paratory with academic 
courses emphasizing Art, 
Music, Home-making. 
Wildcliff, the graduate 
school, gives a two-year 
course in cultural and 
vocational subjects. At 
Seven Gables, little girls 





6-12, have loving care 
with studies and play 
adapted to their ages. 


Write for catalog, men- 
tioning school which in- = { 
terests you. ia 


Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist 
Box 1562, Swarthmore, Pa. 


MARCUM SCHOL 


A Modern School for Girls, near 
Philadelphia. Thorough College 
Preparation, Music, and Art, All 
Sports—Riding. 

For catalog and information address: 

The Secretary, 
Box F, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Head of School 

Mrs. Edith Hatcher Harcum, B.L. 
Mrs. L. May Willis, B.P., Principal 




















SCHOOL OF THE HOLY CHILD JESUS 
School for Girls 
Sharon Hill, Pa. 
enentaty. Middle, College Preparatory 
Resident and Day Pupils 
meatal “ unsurpassed, Trained teachers 
Excellent athletics—riding, tennis, basket-ball, 
ice-skating, hockey team undefeated. 
Finishing Schools 
Rome Switzerland 
Address: Mother Superior 


HIGHLAND HALL 


College Preparatory—General Courses 
Two Years Advanced Work 
Modern Educational Standards 
Spacious, Well Equipped Buildings 
Unusual program of outdoor life and sports 
For catalog address: The principal 
ELLEN C. KEATES, A.B., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL for Girls 


Paris 














On the eT ‘ee Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from 
Phila t . Rydal, Junior Department. Send 
for catalog Miss Abby Sutherland, Prin., Ogontz 


School, Montgomery Co., Pa 





KING-SMITH  Sénoor 
Za, SCHOOL 
Residential School For Young Women 

Music, languages, dancing, dramatic art; 
any art, academic or college subject may 
be elected. Tuition according to amount 
of work taken. 

Mr. and Mrs. August King-Smith, Directors 

1751 New Hampshire Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 





CENTRAL STATES 


UDOR HALL 
School for Girls 


College Preparatory.General Course. 
Music. Art. Roof playground. Swim- 
ming pool. Horseback riding. Fire- 
proof. Write for catalog to 


Miss FREDONIA ALLEN Indianapolis 


Lindenwood College Foundea 1827 


50 minutes from St. Louis. Standard College for 
Young Women Fully accredited. 2 and year 
courses. Home Economics, Business Oratory, Music. 
138 Acres. Gymnasiwn, Swimming Pool. Catalog. 

. L. Roemer, President, Box 425, St. Charles, Mo. 


ELMHURST 


College Preparatory and Graduate Courses. Direc- 
tion of Eastern Teachers with European training. 
Horseback riding. All Sports. Miss Isabel Cressler, 
Miss Caroline Sumner, Connersville, Ind. 























Moses Washingion Seminary 
ESS For Girls 
Happy, healthful school-days 


beautiful estate, 
country advantages. 





Junior Col- 
legiate and High School forms. 


College Preparatory. Household 
Science, Secretarial Science, Mu- 
sic, Art, Expression. Address the 


Secretary, Oakcrest, Washington, D. C. 
FAIRMONT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Twenty-fifth year. Regular and Special Courses. 
Advanced Courses for High School graduates. Music, 
Art, E xpression. Educational advantage s of National 


Capital. For catalogue, addres 
Principal, 2109 S Street, Washington, D. C. 


The Misses Stone’s School |: 


For a limited number of girls. Advamced Courses 
with History of Art and French. Secretarial Course, 
Art, Music, fvae—y for ‘Travel. 

Miss tsabeile Stone, Ph.D. “ Harriet Stone, M.S. 
1700 Rhode Island Ave., N. W. Washington, D. C 


Chevy Chase School 


For girls. Last years of High School; two-year 
advanced course. Emphasis on music, art, drama. 
Country life; advantages of the national capital. 
F. E. FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Box F, Washington,D.C. 


SOUTHERN 


BRENAU 


COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: select patronage 30 states; 
pleasant social life; location foothills Blue 
Ridge Mountains North of Atlanta. Standard 
A.B. course; special advantages in music, 
oratory, art, domestic science, physical cul- 
ture. 31 buildings, outdoor sports; swim- 
ming, boating, horseback riding, etc. 


Catalog a: d illustrated book 
Address 
BRENAU, Box G, Gainesville, Ga. 



































GAR RIS FOR GIRLS | 
Modern, — -equipped. In the beautiful Green 
Spring Valley near Baltimore. Preparatory, General 
Finishing, Intermediate, Music, Art. Riding. 
MISS MARY M. LIVINGSTON, Box V, Garrison, Md. 


PACIFIC COAST 








CUMNOCK SCHOOL 


An old school with splendid new buildings. 
Fall term opens October 6. School of Expression 
(College Grade) Voice and Diction; Literary 
Interpretation; Story-telling; Dramatics; Jour- 
nalism; Musical Dept. Academy and Junior 
School. Write for Catalog F. 


ELEN A. BROOKS, A.M., Director 
3553 West Third Street, Los Angeles 











WESTLAKE SCHOOL for GIRLS 
An ideal school in an ideal location. Junior College; 
College Preparatory, separate school for younger girls. 
Music, Art, we arg Home Economics. Swimming 
pool. Write for Catalog D. 
333 S.W estmoreland Ave., Los } Angeles, Cal. 


NEW EN GL AND— Boys 


‘Allen-Chalmers 


A Country School for Boys 
Military Regularity. Upper and Lower Schools. 
Thomas Chalr -s, West Newton, Mass. 


ROXBURY 


A Special Type of a School. Sound Instruc- 
tion ” the Tutorial | Method. 














eriff, . Cheshire, Conn. 
School 

De Witt Ciltion Ran ond 

A Boarding and Day School 

Prepares for College and Technical Sehoo! 

JOHN B. HEBBERD, Cotton St., NEWTON, MASs. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 


Completely Equipped, Beautifully Situated. 
Liberal Policy Under Unitarian Auspices 











EASTERN ATLANTIC—Boys 


OME 


Midway between Bal- 
timore and Philadel- 
phia on the beautiful 
Susquehanna River. 
Instructors who are 

sts; individual 

;college board 

ds. Fine gym- 
nasium and swimming 
pool; supervised ath- 
letics; golf course. 
Special department for 
boys below high school 
age. Junior College 
Course in Business 
Administration for 
students who_ have 
completed two years of high school. Heavy 
endowment permits low tuition rate. Catalog. 


Murray Peabody Brush, Ph. D. 
Port Deposit, Maryland 





















St. Luke’s School 


Prepares Boys for College or Business 
A half century’s experience in preparing boys 
for all colleges. Small classes. High, health- 
ful location, fine school spirit. Gymnasium, 
swimming-pool, athletics. For catalog write, 
CHARLES HENRY STROUT, M.A., Headmaster 
Box F, Wayne, Pa. (near Phila.) 











An Endowed Schcol 


BLAIR for 300 carefully 


selected boys, 


Invites Your Personal Investigation 
her claim to excellence in 
LOC: ATION EQUIPMENT 
INSTRUCTION ATHLETICS 
SCHOOL SPIRIT 

Senarate Lower School _ For Catalog address 
HN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Blairstown, N. J. 








Box O 


FREEHOLD xk SCHOOL 


for boys 7 to 15. nthe military training— 
inculeates obedience, Orderliness, self reliance. The 
school with personaltouch. Write for Catalog. Address 


Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 76, Freehold, N. J. 

















BORDENTOWN Wun 
INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation for college or business. 
Kefficient faculty, small classes, individual atten- 
tion. Supervised athletics. 41st year. Catalogue. 
Col. T. D. Landon, Principal and Commandant, 
Drawer C-13, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J. 





whe HUN SCHOOL 
OF PRINCETON 


Thorough and Successful College Preparation 
105 Stockton Street, Princeton, New Jersey 


DI Examinations. Boys from 


30 states. Graduates in 26 colleges. 15 modern 
buildings. 60 acres. Athletics for every boy. Six 
wha including two grammar a 60th year. 
Catalog. Box 7X, Hightstown, N. - 





Emphasis on _ preparation 
for College Entrance Board 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


“The SWAVELY School 


One hour from Washington, College preparation for 
boys. Small classes. Sound scholarship, character 
building. Strong on 1 athletics. Box. syunaness. 

M a. 





For catalog address H 


























CENTRAL STATES 
— Near Chicago. All Athletics. Endowed. Cata- 
ACADEMY 
NORTHWESTERN Nitty ant 
School and Junior College. Its distinctive advan- 
HORPE for BOYS 
Military. Athletics. Catalog 





J. W. Richards, Box 150, Lake Forest. tl. 

For catalog address The 

Naval Academy 

tages and methods interest discriminating parents. 

—under 15. “ACCREDITED ACADEMY” 
Thorpe Box F, Lake Forest, 11. 


Non-Mijlitary College Preparatory Academy for 

President’s Office, Culver, Ind. 

70 mi. from Chicago. An endowed College preparatory 

Col. R. P. Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 
Character first. On Lake—North Chicago. 





STANLEY KELLEY. Headmaster. Andover. N. H. 


WESTERN STATES—Boys’ Schools 








SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 


For Girls. High School and Junior College Courses. 
Music. Secretarial. Domestic Science, etc. New 
buildings; every room connecting bath. “eo od 





Pool. Horseback riding. Mountain climate. 
LOG of: W. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres., Box H. 





e 
Polo BU CKHORN aoott 
kii > 
Trapping PRIVATE CLASS WORK _ Climbing 
20 Boys Rocky Mountain National Park LYONS, COLO. Tuition $2000 


























wn 
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NEW YORK & VICINITY—Boys 


REPTON | SCH 


e?s the reguirements Of the youn. 
For boys 6 to 14. English University Masters 
Prec dvi the best college prep. schools 
van BY BARRETT, *yuge dmaster 





F, Tarrytown, New 









Small 


Prepares Boys for College and Sesiacen 
‘Separate 


classes. a. training. Athletics. 
school for hors under 13. 
William Addison Ranney, A.M., Prin. 


ae STORM, KING Stoo! 


ty The STONE SCHOOL — Established 1867 
A Progressiee, College Preparatory School. 50 Miles 
from New k. Attractive Outdoor Life. _ Catalog 
ALVAN E. YDUERR, Cornwall-on- Hudson, New York 


MANLIU S 


Saint J ohn’s School ¢& College prepara 


Business course. “Well ordered athicties. Junior 
School. Catalog. Address Box 187, Manlius, N. Y. 


DeMotte School 


Away from influence yet within one hour of New 
York. Upper and Lower Schools open Sept. 22. Sum- 
mer School, Jul.-Aug. Special preparation for Col- 
lege Board Examinations Aug.-Sept, Summer Sports. 
Laurence Washburn DeMotte, Norwalk, Connecticut 


SOUTHERN 






















Distinguished military school. Country location; 

mountains, lake; largest gym in South; golf. 

Col. Sandy Beaver, bed F, Gainesville, Ga. 
“MILITARY 


STAUNTO ACADEMY 


One of the most distinguished schools in America 
preparing for Universities, Government Academies, 
Business. Charges $700. H. Russell, 
B.S., Pres., Box Z, (Kable Station) ‘Staunton, Va. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
“KNOW THYSELF” 


Vocational & Business Counsel 
avier de Nice 
P. 0. Box 200—Grand Central Terminal 
New York City 

















Booklet mailed on request 








GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART 
guawer classes in New York 
lst to September Ist 
Summer Painting 
Classes on the Seashore - 
H Point Pleasant, New Jerse: 
July 1st to September 30th 
For catalog address 
Grand Central School of Art 
Grand Central Bldg., N.Y.C. 

















PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION IN 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


I, Four-year University course developing either 
the designer or merchant. II. Two-year course 
for designers. III. One-year course for mer- 
chants and salesmen. University credit. Scholar- 
ships. Instruction by leading authorities and 


— 
W YORK UNIVERSITY 
Washington Square New York 








SPECIAL SCHOOLS 











WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


*‘Use Your Spare Time 
for Pleasure or Profit’’ 


Meyer Both Company, the largest com- 
mercial art organization in the field, 
offers you a different and practical train- 
ing. If you like to draw, develop your 
talent. Study this practical course— 
taught by this widely known institution, 
with twenty-five years’ success—which 
each year produces and sells to adver- 
tisers in the United States and Canada 
over fifteen thousand commercial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experi- 
ence? Comme: art is a business neces- 
sity—a highly paid, intensely interesting _ 
fession, equally open to men and wom 
Home study instruction. Get facts Salers 
you onrelits any school. rite for our illus- 
trated Book, ‘““‘YOUR OPPORTUNITY"— 
for ae the cost of mailing—four cents 
in stamps. 


Meyer Both Company 


Dept. of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave.,at 20th St., Dept.48, Chicago, Ill. 

















CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 
(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
California Street San Francisco 
FALL TERM OPENS AUGUST 17TH 
Professional and Teachers’ Course in the Fine 
and Applied Arts. Affiliated College of the 
University of California. Catalogue mailed on 
applicat - 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 








The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
441 MADISON AVE-NEW YORK. 
SHERRILL WHITON, Director 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
Summer Term July 7thto August 19th 
Send for Catalog 41 


HOME STUDY COURSES 
Start any time—Catalog F 














NVESTIGATE before you decide. 
The only school of its kind. 
NEW YORK-PARIS-FLORENGE-LONDON 


N. Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Term opens Sept. 4 
Interior Architecture and Decoration, Costume 
and Stage Design, Advertising Illustration, 
Teachers’ Training, ‘‘Dynamic Symmetry’’, 
Garden Design, Saturday and Special Courses, 
Address— Secretary, 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 

















= 


COSTUME DESIGN 
MILLINERY DESIGN 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
Registration now going on. Large. most famous 
school. Limited enrollment. 
Personal direction of 
Emil Alvin Hartman 
FASHION ACADEMY 
New York Paris 
4 East 53rd Street at Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


ke ERSKINE. Schoo 


Advanced Study for Women who ere not in College 
Residence ruses ‘atalogue Address 
AE MeCLINTOCK, A 


EuP 
129 Beacon Street biclen “Mass. 
BOSTON SCHOOL . OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Courses, 
Course B—Domestic Course—How to Plan Your 
Cwn House. 
Enrollment limited—Write for Prospectus 
Address P, O. Box 143, Boston (Copley Station), Mass. 














SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


Edith Coburn Noyes School 


Oral English Drama 
Character Education 


Analysis and Interpretation of Liter- 
ature, Voice, Diction. 








Costume and Scenic Design, Light- 
ing, Play Production, Modern Art 
Technique, Fully Equipped Little 
Theatre. 


Personal Culture, Individual Devel- 
opment and Balance, Psychology, 
Pedagogy, French (Yersin Method). 
Eighteenth year opens September 28. 


Edith Coburn Noyes, Principal 
Symphony Chambers, Boston 

















.NORMA GOULD 


STUDY THE DANCE 
IN 
CALIFORNIA 


Send for Catalog 


Dept. 5, 460 N. Western 
Los Angeles 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS 





NED WAYBURN 


America’s foremost authority on 
dancing—the man who staged 
the best editions of the ‘‘Follies’’, 

















“Midnight Frolics’’ and over 
500 other successful Revues, Mu- 
sical Comedies and Vaudeville 


Acts—offers 
All Types of Dancing for 
Stage and Social Affairs 


Private Lessons or Classes for Adults 
or Children. BEGINNERS, advanced 
pupils and _ professionals. Special 
Advanced Instruction for Teachers. 
Writefor BookletN , or callin person at the 


NED WAYBURN 
Studios of Stage Dancing Inc. 


we Broadway NewYorkC; 
Columbus — a on 
(Except Sat. Eves. pie Sundays.) Tel. Columbus 3500 


complete courses in 


U 








THE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE 
OF MUSIC 


A National Institution under 
the auspices of the Curtis 
Foundation, founded by Mary 
Louise Curtis Bok. Prepara- 
tory Department. Conserva- 
tory Department. 

Catalog on request 


Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 




















AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


Teachers’ Summer Class 
in Stagecraft, Play Directing and 
Advanced Expressional Technique 

begins July 13th 
Free Catalog describes all Courses 








Room 262-G, Carnegie Hall, New York 


O’NEILL 


Classic —National— Folk—Rhythmic—Ball | Room 
**To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.’ 
rs. Vernon Castle ‘ 
779 





EST. 1867 OF MUSIC, INC. 
Noted Faculty in all branches. Dormiiories. Bertha 
Baur, Director. For catalogue address 

. E, Howard, Registrar, Cincinnati, 0. 


SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


Cultured Native Teachers 
TRIAL LESSON F — 
Individual Instruction hort Courses 
Park Ave. Entrance at ath St., N. 
Butterfield 6277 Established 16 years 


HAPERONED TRIPS ABROAD have be- 

come an accepted part of tiie modern 
young lady’s education. The Condé Nast 
School Service is equipped to give informa- 
tion about the best of these. 











746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhineland 





ADELAIDE & HUGHES 


(America’s Representative Dancers) 
Advanced, intermediate and beginners’ classes for 
children and adults in Ballet, aesthetic and tap 
dancing. Complete training for society or the stage. 
Write for Catalog A. 45 West 57th St. Plaza 7635 


The Schuster-Martin School of 
the Drama (Accredited) 


Summer Session. Dormitory. Our own Theatre, 
Helen Schuster-Martin, Director. 
The Little Playhouse, Kemper Lane 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DENISHAWN 


THE RUTH ST. DENIS and TED SHAWN 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts. 
Short Courses Always Open. Catalogue on Request 
KATHARANE Epson, Director, 327 W. 28th St., N.Y 











Camp Six Miles wo Washington, D 
NATIONAL AMERICAN BA LLET 
All kinds of dancing oo swimming, physical 
training and horseback riding. Art Colony and 
Camp open from June Ist to Oct. Ist. DESIREE 





METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
58 W. 57th Street, New York 

COLOR_ INSTRUCTION.  Life—Portrait—Land- 

scape—Poster—Costume a a ge Decora- 

ee Classes, Y. School, June | 7 

Sept. t. Also E. ee. Mass., July i to Sept. f 


LUBOVSKA, PRESIDENT, Add. Arlington, Va., 
Box 3. 

RUSSIAN NORMAL 

SCHOOL of DANCING 


CHALIF, setocts 


Eston Hall 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A school on a beautiful country estate 
conducted by Miss Agnes H. Lawrence 
who has had unlimited experience 
with training the exceptional child. 


Summer residence in Maine 











THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


For children whose development has not pro- 
gressed normally 
—FORTY-SECOND YEAR— 
Winter School near Philadelphia, Summer 
Camp in Maine. Fifty-four acres of ground, 
twenty-six buildings, sixty-eight employees, in- 
cluding twelve teachers and twenty-eight gov- 
cenaeees. Write for catalog. 
E. ye pe M.D. Jenzia Coulson Cooley 
Address Box 121 Haddonfield, N. J. 


for Children whose ress has been Retarded 
Three Separate Schools for Boys and Girls of all ages 
requiring special instruction. For Catalog address: 

HELENA T. DEVEREUX, Director, Box F. Berwyn, Pa. 














“tl admire your onergya and w 
NNA 1 PAVLOVA. 
s & Winter Gausees. log on request. 





VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
Booklet. {31 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 


AND APPLIED ART 
Felix Mahony, Pres. 
{nterlor Decoration. Costume, Commercial Poster & 
Textile Design. Illustration and Life, etc. Catalog. 
Connecticut Ave. and M St., Washington, D. C. 


DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


Dressmaking and Pattern Cutting taught for whole- 
sale, retail or home use. School open all Summer. 
Call or write for —— F Established 1876. 
McDowell Dressmaking and Millinery School. 
No Branches. 58 West 40th St., New York 

















The Sargent School ° Physica! 


Founded a by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
ooklet on request 
L. WwW. SARGENT. Director, Cambridge, Mass. 





School of the 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


50th year Boston, Mass. 
Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Design, under master 
teachers. Scholarships at home and abroad. Illus- 











trated booklet, 


163-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW % YORK CITY. 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


_Tretning ee. Educated Women 
Bosto: ork Geccatinne 








OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


Secretarial and Business Training. For Young 
Vomen. Resident and Day Students. Bg A 
Florence B. LaMoreaux, A. . Margaret V. 
Fowler, 315-17 Beacon St., Boston, Massachusetts 


BALLARD dmuniae. comets 
SCHOOL 


Established 53 years 
610 Lex. Ave.at 53rd St.Central Branch Y.W.C.A. 


Do you want a school for your daughter where she 
will be properly prepared to enter college? There 














are excellent schools of this type all over the country 
—just write The Condé Nast Educational Bureau. 











THE BINGHAMTON TRAINING SCHOOL 

An ideal private home-school for nervous, hack- 
ward and mental defectives. No age limit. Phys- 
ical Culture. Manual training and all branches. 
Open year round. Terms $75 ng month. 

MR. and MRS. AUGUST A. BOLDT, Supt. 

New York, Binghamton, 114 Fairview Ave. 


The Woods’ School 


FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 
Booklet Box 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
ll Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
A special school for backward girls. Individual in- 








struction. Experienced teachers. Happy home life. 
Healthful location. Outdoor and water sports. 30 
acre estate. 
Alice M. Myers, Principal 
Hazel G. tier Asst Principal 
HALIFAX, MASS. 





GeF REER SAOOL 


for Girls of Retarded Development 
Limited enrollment permits intimate care. 9 miles 
from Boston. ss . Morse, Principal, 
31 Park Circle, Arlington Heights, Mass. 
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Brilliantly conceived, beautifully designed, 


superbly engineered and regally luxurious 


~~ Performing as six cylinders havent 
been known to perform-"The smoothest 
thing onwheels” + + + + + + 





O that large yet exclusive clientele who are 

fastidious in the things they buy . . . whoseek 
excellence through love of excellence . . . the new 
Willys-Knight Six represents the fulfilment of their 
wishes in a motor car. 


i Its performance is unforgetable . . . a 60 horse- 
power engine with silent sleeve-valves requiring no 
valve-grinding or carbon-cleaning . . . a fine six- 
cylinder engine that infallibly zmproves with use... 
smoother, quieter, more powerful at 25,000 miles 
than at 10,000 miles . . . and even better at 50,000 


Willys- Knight 6-Cylinder Models: 


Touring - - $1845 miles than at 25,000 miles! 

Roadster - - $1845 ‘ . R ‘ : 

Coupe-Sedan : 145 Two new inventions are built into this fine car’s 
rougham - - 2 29. . : 

4-Passenger Coupe $2345 engine. An air-filter on the carburetor prevents 
Sedan - - $2495 


dust, grit or sand from getting inside the engine. 
An oil rectifier reduces crankcase dilution and in- 
sures good engine oil at all times. 


All prices f. 0. b. Toledo 


WILLYS-OVERLAND 
FINE-MOTOR:CARS 


Willys- Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


TheNe WIT LLY S-KNIGHT 


—with Six Cylinders 


FOR THOSE WHO WANT THE et iB a 














f ou cannot know the full 
“comfort of real balloon 
cushioning until you 
have ridden on true low 

air pressures 


U.S. Royal Pn 





HERE is no reason today why anyone need 
be satisfied with anything less than /z// 
balloon tire cushioning. 

Full balloon cushioning means ¢rve low 
pressures. 

And now there is a tire that can be run at true 
low air pressure without danger of carly, uneven 
and unsightly tread wear or tread separation. 

U. S. Royal Low-Pressure Balloons need not be 
over-inflated. 

They are built of Latex-treated Web Cord which 
gives them maximum strength and flexibility. 

They have the new flat “Low-Pressure Tread” 
which does away with early and uneven tread wear. 

They give long service at lower pressures than 
have been recommended in the past. 

Try them and see what a difference it inakes to 
ride on true low pressure. 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Balloons 


Built of Latex-treated Web Cord 





YOU SEE IT » YOU ADMIRE IT + YOU BUY IT » AND THEN NO OTHER CAR ON EARTH CAN TAKE ITS PLACE 


oe 
: i 
& es 


NXT ‘ § Any c tee em ae The New 
| MONG all of today’s fine cars, there is : 0 A: ee 


one car in particular that wins your cye 
< and holds it. Such matchless taste; such 
“< symmetry; such fascinating use of color; 

such trimness and poise mark it as a 

distinguished motor car—the car of 

exquisite beauty and faultless charmy +++ 

the Willis Sainte Claire. 

WILLS SAINTE CLAIRE, INc. 
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With these wheels the motor car 


bids a last farewell 
to its ancestor~~~the buggy .@ 


ATURAL enough that the first auto- 
mobiles should have looked like 
buggies... 

Men took the vehicle at hand and built 
MIE. 6. 

Discarded, gradually, what they found 
useless ... added what they found necessary. 

In a score of years, this slow process of 
growth produced a new form. Then came 
refinement. 

Now the automobile has an individuality 
all its own—lines and weight in keeping 
with its utterly new accomplishments... 

But for one survival—one throw-back to 
its buggy ancestry... 

Its wheels! For the wheels of many an 
otherwise modern motor car are almost 
identical with those of the ridiculous ma- 
chines which first “put-putted” through 
the streets, to the consternation of all 
horses and most of mankind... 





BUDD-MICHELIN-—the All-Steel Wheel 


gives you these advantages: 


—a scientific convex form, increasing resilience, harmoniz- 
ing with the lines of your car, and permitting the placing of 
brakes and king pins within the wheel, for better braking 
and easier steering—for greater protection of brakes from 


mud and water 


—a light wheel (lighter than wood) tapering toward the 
rim, making starting and stopping easier 


The wheels are hang-overs of the Nine- 
teenth Century! 

“« “ “ 

The inevitable change is now taking place. 

A great engineer realized how much the 
automobile was ahead of its wheels... 
how, in the slow growth which produced the 
modern motor car, the wheels had ap- 
parently been overlooked. 

He knew that modern wheels would 
necessarily be of the material which makes 
possible the other parts of the car—steel! 

But he realized that a new design was 
as necessary as sturdier material. He 
created this new design... 

He built the only convex wheel, using 
the natural resilience of steel to the utmost 
to save the car from road shocks... 

Permitting the placing of brakes and 
king pins within the wheel, for more positive 
braking and easier steering. . . 


WHEEL COMPANY 


Detroit and 
Philadelphia 





Cross-section showing convex design 
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Giving the brakes osiiinin protection 
from mud and water. 

His wheel was given the severest tests 
conceivable, on staff cars and ambulances 
traveling the shell-pitted roads of Europe 
under the pressure of War. It conquered! 

Fifty per cent. of European cars are now 
equipped with it. America is turning to it... 

The Budd-Michelin Wheel! 


“ “ “ 


Remember, every “steel” wheel is not 
Budd-Michelin. No other can have its ex- 
clusive design, its exclusive features. 

Read below the list of advantages. 

Perhaps the car you intend to buy has 
Budd-Michelin Wheels. That’s good for- 
tune! Or if fortune is not so kind, a few 
extra dollars will give you their safety, 
their convenience, their beauty. That’s 
wise investment! 





—five wheels to a set. An extra wheel to dress up the rear of 
your car, easy to substitute in case of tire trouble. No rims 
to remove. Just a few turns on the nuts at the hub 


—a wheel which cools the tire, adding to the tire’s life and 
service by drawing off and radiating friction-heat 


—a wheel which can’t come off until you want it off 


—cleanliness. No spokes to collect dirt. A more enduring 
finish than wood will take 


—everlastingstrength, promoting safety. Triumphant beauty! 
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THE CONDE NAST TRAVEL 


BUREAU 


VANITY FAIR 





DEC. 3°? FROM NEW YORK — 


WORLD 





WORLD'S GR 


ON THE 
ST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 

What a promise in this 
itinerary! Thanksgiv- 
ing’s turkey at home. 
Christmas in the Holy 
Land. New Year’s in 
Cairo. India in cool, 
green January. Japan for 
the plum-blossoms. You 
foil winter at both ends 
—leaving Dec. 3, re- 
turning April 10.... But 
more! To make the 
promise come true, you 
have—Canadian Pacific. 
That means everything. 
This vast system main- 
tains regular service two- 
thirds way ‘round the 
world. It takes you every 
inch under its own man- 
agement. It obtains for 
you guest - of - honor 
courtesies, through its 
resident agents and in- 
fluential connections.... 
And throughout, the 
Empress of Scotland, 
that 4-time cruise favor- 
ite of 25,000 tons.... 
Next Dec. 3 is not so far 
away. Betterreserve now. 


Helpful Literature 


Compiled by cruise experts. 
Inquire your local agent, or 
nearest Canadian Pacific Ag- 
ent. New York, 344 Madison 
Ave , Chicago, 71 E. Jackson 
Bivd. Other principal cities. 
Personal service, if desired. 


One management 
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In the clear crispness of the 
mountain air at Virginia Hot 
Springs, you live a brisk life. 
Vigorous sport all day—a re- 
- freshing “Cure” bath—and 
then an evening of bright 


gaiety! 
© Tk HOMESTEAD 
/ 4 Christian S. Andersen, Resident Mgr 
U Hot Springs Virginia 
— : Npec jal summer rates on re quest 


Overnight or less from Nese York, Philadel phia, 
Richmond, Cincinnati, Washington 




































































New York... London... Paris 


In each of the three great capitals of the smart world, the Condé Nast 
Travel Bureau maintains an office where some half dozen friendly and 
experienced people—some English, some French, some American—do 
nothing except make things agreeable and easy for readers of the Condé 
Nast Publications who are travelling at home or abroad, and charge 
nothing for doing it. 

When abroad you will find the London and Paris offices delightfully 
equipped for your comfort in reading, writing, telephoning, or meeting 
your friends. You may make yourself quite at home there at any time, and 
you will find it a convenient rendezvous for shopping, luncheon, or tea 
engagements. Information is available on travel, amusements and shopping. 


There is no fee whatever 


CONDE NAST 


TRAVEL BUREAU 
London New York Paris 
Aldwych House 23 West 44th St. 2, rue Edouard VII 


VERMONT 





¥ 
EQuINOoXx HousE 


Manchester-in-the-Mountains 


VERMONT 
73rd Season 
Open June 13 to Nov. 1 
With Many Recent Improve- 
ments. 350 Rooms—150 Baths 
Steam Heat 
Owned and Operated by 
MRS. GEORGE ORVIS 

A. E. MARTIN, Mgr. 

New York Office: Hotel Lorraine 
Fifth Avenue at 45th Street 
Ekwanok Country Famous for 

Club Golf 




















ROLLS-ROY CE 


Cars FOR HIRE, a Specialty 
**Go as you please touring”’ 
booklet free 
GRIFFITH & COMPANY 
50 Rue de Ponthieu 


Cables: Kilometrik PARIS 

















NEW YORK 


Hotel St. James 


TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
Just off Broadway at 109-113 West 45th Strect 


Much favored by 
women traveling 
without escort 

An Hotel of quiet 
dignity, having the 
atmosphere and ap- 
pointments of a well 
conditioned home. 

40 Theatres, all 
principal shops and 
churches, 3 to 5 
minutes’ walk. 

2 minutes of all® 
subways, “‘L’”’ roads, surface cars, bus lines. 

Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes 
Pennsylvania Terminals. 

Send postal for rates and booklet 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, President 
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| HOTEL ASTOR’ 
| New York | 


TIMES SQUARE 
BROADWAY, 44thand 45th Streets 


i] 


hotel—plus, many unusual 

comforts, attractive rates 

and advantageous location 
Fred’k A. Muschenheim 


| 
| 














| All the essentials of a good 





mYneYonlo nyo nyonyonyonye son yoyo 
HOTEL 


Blackstone 


50 East 58th Street 


: 
NEW YORK | 
: 





A Quiet Refined Family Hotel 
in Fashionable Plaza District 
ONE or MORE ROOMS en Suite 
H. A 1 y Fur: sched 
Rates Reasonable 
RESTAURANT 


Cuisine and Service of Supreme 
xcellence 
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CHICAGO 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES HOTELS 








In Chicago 


UESTS in the Main 
Dining Room of Tue 
Drake look out upon the 
fascinating blue waters of 
Lake Michigan. The sur- 
roundings are so unique for 
agreat metropolitan hotel. 


Under THE BLACKSTONE 
anagement 

















ON THE LOWER ST.LAWRENCE 










The Manoir Richelieu The Tadousac 
Murray Bay Tadousac 
Province of Quebec 


‘Where the Sea Breeze 
Mingles with the Pine Lp 


The Manoir Richelieu, 
heart of Canada’s most 





Guests) return year 
after year to the Hotel ‘ 
Tr * P A oe 
Tadousac, ideally situ-7 -.- 


—— 


exclusive Summer col- 





ony, offers unrivalled @ted in a — 
: * sportsman’s paradise, 
Golf ittractions. Private 2 ; f hi pants if Fishi 
4g. EFOU ishing, go -Fishin 
ce Ainicdl SO degli essiaadapeabapions lawn eae fake ne 
mous Murray Bay 3 imyming pool, saddle ss s &, Gane-— Game, fighting trout 
Siero GREE NOR ee ee ing. Sunny days and whowsd in the Ta- 
heer beauty of horses, billiards, danc- coo] nights. Pure, «sue Hotel's own 
jocation, has no ing. Bracing health- healthful air. Delight- °% He Means. ee 
equal. — Reserved Paloaireivceicomnicionh : : yg. satisfy the most ex- 
for guests ul air gives complete ful, sandy beach for acting disciple of 
: immunity frommalaria the kiddies. Make Izaak Walton 


and hay fever. your reservations now. 
American Plan. Rates exceptionally moderate. 
Booklet on request. 
address 


June 25th. 


Season opens 





W. S. Detlor, 
Manager of Hotels 


9 Victoria Square 
Montreal 








CLARK’S 6th CRUISE ROUND THE WORLD 
Superb ‘‘Laconia,’’ Jan. 20, incl., Ililo, 
128 days, $1250 to $2000 MEDITE 
new ‘‘Transylvania,’’ Jan. 30, incl, 
15 days Palestine- -Egypt; 62 days, 
ls quKe st_ experienced management. 
ANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 


Lisbon, Tunis, 
$600 to $1700. 





SA CITY 


—— 


Would You 
Like Another 
Blanket! 


That may sound funny to 
you in town, but you'll 
want an extra blanket at 
Atlantic City. While you 
lie awake nights trying to 
keep cool in the city, The 
Ambassador is serving ex- 
tra blankets to keep its 
guests warm! By day 
they cool off on the finest 
bathing beach in the world 
—and at bedtime Nature 
turns on a dynamo of sea 
breezes that makes an elec- 
tric fan look foolish! 








Stay at the only place to 
stay at— 


The 
Ambassador 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 





Peking; 
RRANEAN, 
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(Limited to 400 Guests—Less than Half Capacity) 
By Specially Chartered Magnificent New 20,000-ton Oil-Burning 
Cunard S. S. “SCYTHIA”’ 

Sailing January 26, 1926-67 Days 
The Cruise of the “Scythia” to the Mediterranean has be- 
come an annual classic. In every respect it is unsurpassed. 
EGYPT— PALESTINE 


Sm Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 
dort Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 

ij The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, 
" lounges, ve anda cates 















fés, two elevators, gymnasium, commodious state- 
‘ rooms with running water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and suites 
wy with private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only 
- one sitting for meals.) 


Bree Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via S. S. 
‘*‘Aquitania,”’ ‘‘Mauretania,"’ ‘‘Berengaria,’’ or any Cunard Line Steamer 


Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 


—_—— —— WEST INDIES Lvg N. Y. Feb. 17, 1926 


26 Days 
by Palatial S. S. “VEENDAM” 
Frank Tourist Co. in cooperation with Holland-America Line f 


FRANK TOURIST COMPANY 


542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
At Bank of sian. Ja Angeles 582 Market St., 
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Here’s a rare autumn vacation—take 
it while the children are in school—re- 
turn home for Christmas holidays if 
you wish. 


Scented tropic nights—white moon- 
light magic—languorous trade winds. 
Moonlight swims in warm, lazy surf— 
motor rides along bosky trails. Beach par- 
ties—dancing—crooning steel guitars, 
ukuleles, Hawaiian voicesblending across 
the water from outrigger canoes. 


Book through your nearest railway, 
steamship or travel agency direct to 
Honolulu. Enjoy the smooth voyage 
5 to 6 days on stately liners, from Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Van- 
couver or Victoria, B.C. 


Golf, tennis, hiking, deep-sea fishing 
on all larger islands the year around. 
Volcanic marvels in Hawaii National 
Park. Inter-island cruising, good motor 
roads ; hotels, separate apartment houses 
and cottages at moderate rates. All 
modern conveniences in this mid-Pacific 
territory of U.S.A. 


Short round trip can be made in 3 or 
4 weeks from the Coast. Total cost, in- 
cluding first-class travel, hotel and sight- 
seeing and a week or two in Hawaii, 
need be no more than $300 to $400. 


If you wish descriptive, illustrated 
brochure on Hawaii— 





217 MoNADNOCK BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


346 FORT ST., HONOLULU, HAWAII, U. S. A. 
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A World Tour 


starts every Saturday 
from San Francisco 


Each week (on Saturday) a palatial 
President Liner departs from San 
Francisco for the Orient and Round 
the World. 


Calls are made at Hawaii, Japan, 
China and the Philippines, Then 
Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, the 
Mediterranean, Italy, France, Bos- 
ton, New York, Havana, Panama 
and Los Angeles are reached before 
the return to San Francisco. 


Never before have passengers to 
the Orient and Round the World 
received such a convenient service, 


Optional Stopovers 


At any one of the 22 ports of call— 
major world ports—you may stop 
over between the arrival of one liner 
and the departure of a subsequent 
President Liner. 


Thus you are enabled to visit 
the interior of these great world 
empires. You see strange lands— 
interesting peopleamid colorful sur- 
roundings. 


Sail from San Francisco on this 
greatest of all trips. Or if you pre- 
fer, you may embark on the same 
President Liners from Boston or 
New York—they sail on fortnightly 
schedules, 


Rare Comfort 


Travelers to the Orient may return 
from Manila, Hong Kong, Shang- 
hai, Yokohama, Kobe and Honolulu 
every two weeks aboard these ships. 


They are magnificent oil-burners 
—comfortable, commodious, luxuri- 
ous. All rooms are outside deck 
rooms—those with private baths 
predominate. 


Decks are spacious. The cuisine 
is world-famous. 


For complete information com- 
municate with any ticket or tourist 
agent or with 


DOLLAR. 
STEAMSHIP LINE 


15 Moore Street, New York City 
42 Y: hita Cho, Yokoh 
7-A Kaigan Dori, Kobe 
29 Nanking Rd., Shanghai 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank Bidg., 
Hongkong 
oe Calle David, Manila 
Ih Mackenzie, G. P. A. 
311 cit, Street, Department M 207 
San Francisco, California 
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A vacation de Luxe Cruise 0 of over 2000 miles on Lakes 
en Huron, St. Claire, Erie and Georgian Bay 
(30,000 Islands). These big cruising ships, in comforts and 
luxury, are equal to the finest Atlantic Steamers. Broad, roomy prome 
enade decks; commodious lounge rooms; large, comfortable state-rooms 
and parlor rooms (no inside rooms). Excellent meals—daintily served. 

There are deck games, entertainments, music and dancing. You can be 


quiet and secluded, or enter into the 
prefer. Social hostess will get you acquainted. 
Screened in playground (attendant) for children. 


Semi-Weekly Sailings from Chicago, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland & Return 
Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo will be hon- 
ored for transit upon additional payment. 
Call or watee for pa 


Clitssien, Duluth & Georgian Bay 
Transit Company 


W. H. BLACK, G. P.A. W.E. BROWN, Gent Age, 
110 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 13 So. Division St., Buffalo, 7. 





mgpitet at any Railway Ticket 
ffice or jurist Agency or 




















«gs ONUISE SUPER 
Around the World 


On board the famous Cunarder 
“FRANCONIA” 
The Pre-eminent World Cruising Ship 
Sailing Eastward from New York Jan. 14th 


The outstanding opportunity to see the world, following 
a route that has proved itself beyond dispute, and visiting 
each country under the most favorable clim:ic conditions. 
The wondrous panorama begins with MADEIRA, 
presents the FRENCH RIVIERA, NAPLES and 
ATHENS, then CAIRO, at the height of its social 
season; INDIA, CEYLON, SUMATRA and JAVA at 
their best; THE PHILIPPINES; CHINA—South and 
North—culminating with PEKING at its most attrac- 
tive season; JAPAN, when the cherry blossoms 
are in bloom; HONOLULU, and KILAUEA, 
PANAMA CANAL, etc. 
30,000 miles—131 days; Cunard cuisine and service; 
cruise-management such as only our organization’s unique 
experience and world-wide resources can supply. 


Fares are fully inclusive and cover all Shore Excursions 


A complimentary copy of our ' World Guide Book’’, which 
describes and illustrates all points visited by this cruise, will 
be sent on request. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


min Parry Sd. Canada 
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Meals & Berth A omtete opportunity toen- 
Included joy an entireweekof newscenes 


: as == The Big Oil-Burning White Liners 
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2 585 Fifth Avenue = NEW YORK 253 Broadway | 
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Visitors to New England 


may enjoy our nationally famed 
“Service with a Smile” by stop- 
ping at The Vendome. Beauti- 
fully located in the Back Bay 
District adjacent to the theatres 
and shops. Popular with ladies 
traveling alone. 


FRANK H. ABBOTT & SON 
under direction of Karl P. Abbott 


Commonwealth Ave. at Dartmouth St. 
B Oo Ss T oO N 
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THE 


ESSEX & SUSSEX 


SPRING LAKE NEW JERSEY 
DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 


A resort hotel of 
distinctive superiority. 
‘Two 18 hole golf courses. 
Hot and cold salf water 
in all baths. Furnished 
cottages with hotel 
service 





C.S.Krom 
Manager 






Booklet, Floor Plan and Rates 
on application 


Hawaii 


Write now for fullinformation onatrip 
to Uncle Sam's beautiful Island territory. 
HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
*=2~221 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 
he  — 
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Stop at 
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GOING ABROAD? 


The New York Office of the 
Condé Nast Travel Bureau 
will be glad to help you make 
all arrangements before sail- 
ing. And both the London 
Office and the Paris Office will 
give you personal service and 
information of any kind while 
over there. Of course there 
is no charge for this service. 


CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 
23 West 44th Street, New York City 
Aldwych House, Aldwych, London 
2 Rue Edouard VII, Paris 
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WAY SAE 
ENGLISH SPIRAL CRYSTAL 


Copy of Old Waterford 
on spiral shapes—V. 21696 
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I RT $18.| Finger Bowls ................. $18. 
Clarets... ..... $12. ] Finger Bowl Plates .......$18. 
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Per Dozen 





Happy is the host whose gleaming crystal 
bespeaks full well his hospitality! 






MAIL ORDERS RE“EIVE PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. HARTFORD, CONN. 
Wylie on the Green m. H. Plummer & Co., Inc. 
954 Chapel Street 36 Pratt Street 


2 wn PLUMMER@ Conary 


\ IMPORTERS OF { mh 
eo MODERN AND ANTIQUE Ps Wy) 


an ; CHINA AND GLASS . ee 
t 35% Street New York City 
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Near 5th Avenue 








CThe Luxury Cruise to the 


cMediterranean 


PALESTINE — EGYPT 





A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation— Luxurious comfort, per- 
fect service, enjoyable entertainment, on board the “Rotterdam.” 
Scenic splendor, strange and thrilling sightsin interesting Old World lands, 


(By the famous **ROTTERDAM ”’ 5th Cruise) 
Leaving New York, February 2, 1926 
Under the Hottanp-Amenica Line’s Own management 
he ‘*ROTTERDAM ”’ 

24,170 tons register, 37,190 tons displacement 
Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and comfort of her appoint- 
ments, the surpassing excellence of her cuisine and the high standards of service 
and management on board. 

Sixty-seven Days of Delightful Diversion 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Lisbon, Cadiz, Seville, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, the Holy Land and Egypt, Italy and the 
Riviera. Carefully planned Shore Excursions, Stopover in Europe. 

Cruise limited to 550 guests. 
American ExpressCo. Agentsin Charge of Shore Excursions 
Illustrated Folder “*F” on request 
For choice selection of accommodations make reservations NOW 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
21-24 State Street, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, 








Luxury cruise to the - : 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
WEST INDIES Minneapolis St. Louis, 
26 days Detroit, Atlanta, Ga. 
(Holland-America Line Seattle, New Orleans 
-:in cooperation with the San Francisco, Mexico 
- * Frank Tourist Co.) City, Montreal, 

5 the Luxurious, oronto 
‘S.S. VEENDAM 











Or any authorized 
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OWN YOUR APARTMENT—SAVE HALF RENT 
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Enthusiastically Recommended 


by 150 Tenant-Owners 


EFORE Hudson View Gardens were 

completed we depended upon sales- 
manship to induce you to buy an apart- 
ment. But now we simply refer you to 
over 150 families already living here. 
These residents have learned to love the 
River, Tudor architecture and _ perfect 
landscaping. Theyappreciate the efficiency of 
housekeeping machinery, the convenience 
of community features, and the economy of 
100% co-operative ownership which saves 
half rent. Among our tenant-owners are 


Charles P. Chester, 
Director, Chester Mechanical Advertising Co. 

Dr. F. G. Clemente, Physician 

Mrs. George W. Daw 

Charles W. Hadcock, Anchor Packing Co., Inc. 

Mrs. Emily Hanson Obear, Walton High School 

Mrs. Augusta M. Storey 
(Additional names appear in other adver- 
tisements.) Come, see these 3-4-5-6 room 


apartments, and ask the man who owns one. 


Hudson View 
Gardens 


183rd Street and Pinehurst Avenue, New York 
2 Blocks West of Broadway—Phone Billings 6200 
Take Hudson View Gardens bus from 181st St., Subway Station 


WOOD, DOLSON COMPANY, Inc. 
Agents Broadway, 72nd-73rd Streets 


Conceived and Constructed by Dr. CHakLEs V. PATERNO 
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REO ROADSTER, 41 7 6 5, AtLansing 
There is eye-charming grace in the fashioning and coloring of 
this Reo Roadster— 


The suggestion of sustained fleetness in the straight sweep of 
line and the low-cradled body— 


Reclining-chair comfort in the spacious, oversized seat and 
heavily padded back- 


The assurance of masterful performance in the 6-cylinder, 50 
horse-power engine, double-frame chassis and over-size vital 
parts- 


Satisfaction of moderate investment in the price of $1765, at 
Lansing, plus tax. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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The New Mother Goose 


The Famous Rhymes are Revised to Conform to Modern Science and Morals 


HERE was an old lady who lived in 

a tenement: 

She had rheumatism and very little 
liniment. 


She was wracked by pain, she suffered from 
dolours, 
And all because of the state of her molars. 


She looked in her mouth and she said, 
O deah!* 


Four out of five have got pyorrhea! 


The neighbors went by and cried, Holy 
Moses! 
She’s in the last stage of advanced halitosis. 


The end of the rhyme shall be terse and 
didactic: 
To avoid such a fate keep your teeth pro- 
phylactic. 
(*She was a Southerner) 
ere 
UM toddy hot, gin rickeys cold— 
Even Scotch will surely rot 
Your liver when you're old. 


ert tr ol 


ITTLE Jack Spleens would eat no greens 
And so grew pale and lanky. 
His system lacked for vitamines— 
Which made him cross and cranky. 


espero des 


T HERE was a man in our town 
And he was wondrous wise. 

He never took a drink with friends 
And so kept both his eyes. 


eee 


O, go, the green lights show 

“The coast is clear,” says green 
Put on your brakes, when red lights glow 
Or the cop will intervene. 


Hustle and bustle, the traffic cops whistle, 
Jaywalkers have come to town, 

Some to live to tell the tale 

And some to get knocked down. 


ope 


HE metric system is no doubt 
A thing it’s wise to know about— 
But still a child should look askance 


At anything that comes from France. 


epee diedes 


EWTON, Newton, 
Sat under a tree, 
And an apple came down and lit on his 
crown 
And the law of gravity 
Was discovered to be such that an object 
falling in a vacuum falls 32 feet the first 


second, 64 the second second, and so on. 
However nothing that you have ever ob- 
served is likely to fall into a vacuum. 


oes 


HAT are little boys made of, made of? 
What are little boys made of? 
Of Ocdipus Rex and infantile sex, 
That’s what little boys are made of. 


What are little girls made of, made of? 
What are little girls made of? 

Of Iphigenia’s incestuous desires, 
That’s what little girls are made of. 





MOTHER GOOSE, HERSELF 


Wide as Mother Goose’s reputation has 
been, it is a fact little known that the lady 
herself was an American, in fact a Boston- 
ian of the purest blood, whose melodies 
were first printed by T. Fleet, at his print- 
ing house in Pudding Lane, Boston, in the 
year 1660. The famous ‘‘Goosey-goosey 
gander” is an autobiographical fragment, 
composed to commemorate the habit of 
the poetess (Mrs. Elizabeth Vergoose) of 
chasing upstairs and downstairs after her 
numerous’ grandchildren. But though 
Mother Goose’s reputation has constantly 
spread, it is an unfortunate fact that her 
lyrics, excellent as they are in manner, 
have become sadly antiquated in content. 
Not only will it be found (in fact it has 
been found by many a careful parent) that 
they teach the grossest morality, unfit fc: 
an age so genteel as our own, but they also 
are filled with wild flights of the imagina- 
tion, having nothing to do with our own, so 
scientific age. Various attempts have been 
made to remedy this deplorable state of 
affairs. A serious minded lady who calls 
herself Mother Stoner (it seems she is 
actually a mother and named Stoner) has 
recently put upon the market a collection 
of rhymes which are indeed in keeping with 
the morality of the times, but which, un- 
happily, are so far inferior to the original 
in rhythm (it will be remembered that Poe 
was particularly enamoured of the rhythm 
of ‘Peas porridge hot’’) that they have little 
chance of gaining popularity among chil- 
dren, whose ears are so much more sensitive 
than our own. Therefore in order that the 
State may be upheld, and science and mor- 
ality honoured even in the nursery, it has 
been thought wise to prepare the following 

~ verses, which, so far as possible, preserve 
the rhythms of the original Mother Goose 
Melodies, and at the same time inculcate 
morals in keeping with the times. 











UB-A-DUB-DUB! Jack’s in the tub! 
And what is he doing but scrub, scrub, 
scrub, 
Behind the ears, between his toes— 
And when he comes out, he’ll put on clean 
clothes. 
spite ae 
NE, two, 
Look out for the flu. 


Three, four, 
Antisepticize a sore. 


OM, Tom, the banker’s son, 

Played the market and always won— 
Until he played with German marks— 
Since when he’s sleeping in the parks. 


AA, baa Black sheep, 


Have you no shame? 
You’ve angered your father 


- And forged his name; 


You’ve covered your mother’s 
Face with shame 
And run away with a chorus dame. 


oe ode dee 


OLLY MADISON was Mrs. Todd 
Before her second marriage; 
She lived at the White House when at home 
And went abroad in a carriage. 


epee des 


F we reckon by population, 

Memphis leads in assassination. 
But homicide by homicide, 
Chicago is the naticn’s pride. 


oped: 


AMES BUCHANAN in all his life 
J Never married, so had no wite— 
Perhaps for fear she’d bore him; 
And so his niece, young Harriet Lane, 
The daughter of his sister Jane, 
Had to run the White House for him. 


ede 


N 18 hundred and 92 
_ db King Christian X was 22; 
In the same year Amanullah Khan 
Was born heir to Afghanistan. 


oes 


ARY, Mary, wise and wary, 

What makes your garden grow? 
O, guano pure and fresh manure, 
And sprinklers all in a row. 


Mary, Mary, wise and wary, 
Who helps your garden grow? 
The tiny bees, with hairy knees, 
Tote pollen to and fro. 


pe deedee 


ICKORY, dickory dock, 

The hands have stopped on the clock, 
Or if they go, it’s very slow— 
Poor Prue is in despair. 


Hickory, dickory, diffy, 
An hour goes by in a jiffy— 
The time goes fast, for now at last 
Prue has her Vanity Fair! 
Jous Prate Bistop 
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DOBBS CAPS 


Tote DOBBS COOL BROW CAP ts a TRIUMPH OF ARTISTIC INGENUITY. 
THE MESH INSERTION (PATENTED) NOT ONLY PROVIDES FOR THE CIRCULATION 
OF FRESH AIR, BUT ADDS TO THE ATTRACTIVE SMARTNESS OF THE CAP 
THE DOBBS COOL BROW IS TAILORED FROM THE FINEST GRADE OF 
LINEN, OR OF LIGHT WEIGHT FLANNEL IN THE NEW SHADES. 432°,435° 


~ DOBBS & CO ~ 618.620 and 244 Fifth Avenue — New York, 


EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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i Adam and Eve hobnobbing pleasantly, as you will see, with the original cause 
of their downfall. A somewhat symbolical drawing, in the best Freudian man- 
ner—snake, apples, sex attraction and everything—drawn by Hogarth Jr. 
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A Venus of Today. A Marble by Elie Nadelman 


A New York Sculptor Achieves a Somewhat New Classical Bust 


HIS life size portrait is the most recent work of Elie Nadelman, the dis- beauty and calm which pervade the marble, two further attributes are to be 
tinguished New York sculptor. It has been the most widely discussed noted in it. First, the miraculously polished surface of the stone; second, the 
work in his “‘one man”’ exhibition at the Scott & Fowles Gallery. Aside from the feeling of modernity which the sculptor has super-imposed upon a classical theme 
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Myth 


The War-Guilty Servant of the Hohenzollerns Becomes President of Germany 


N THE East, holy men and holy books 
tell how a man became a Buddha. In occi- 
dental countries, in Germany for instance 
—the home of Luther, the Reformation and 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason—one can learn 
how a carpenter’s son became God. But who of 
us has ever seen a God on earth or even dared to 
dream of seeing one! 
Yet this is just what we have experienced. 
In this modern and scientific age, when the 
radio carries the most distant sounds to the ears 
of the whole world as clearly as if they were the 
close and intimate words of a lover, when the 
light motor engine allows wingless creatures to 
fly over ocean, desert and mountain, when the 
lightning exchange of news from continent to 
continent seems to give man a certain degree of 
control over present events and future develop- 
ments, in this day of colossal business enter- 
prises, man, eager as of old for miracles and 
personal wonders, has visibly created and be- 


held a God. 


LL IS autumn 1914. (Don’t worry ladies, for 
neither politics nor tales of war shall weary 
your ears.) The people of Germany are hearing 
ot nothing but victories in the west and in the 
cast—not a word of their armies’ enforced re- 
treat on the Marne. They are confident that, 
long betore the leaves are yellow, Paris will fall 
and that before Christmas their victorious army 
will return home. 

An ofhcial circular letter signed by the Prus- 
sian general von Viebahn requests information 
as to the number of windows in Berlin on the 
Pariser Platz and Unter den Linden that can be 
reserved for special guests to witness the tri- 
umphal entry of the troops into the city. 

Victory is really as near as that, think the 
recipients of von Vicbahn’s letter and their 
contagious joy and confidence spread quickly 
to others. Only a very tew in Germany know 
that the advance in the West has come to a 
hopeless deadlock; that the army has been 
forced into a trench warfare that may last for 
years and years and that the Russians in the 
East, due to their overwhelming numbers, are 
becoming more menacing from day to day. 

William the Hasty dismisses the Commander- 
in-Chiet of his Eastern army, in spite of the 
fact, which was later proved, that this same 
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General, von Prittwitz, and General Gaffron 
have acted wisely and taken the proper pre- 
cautionary measures. Nothing will do but that 
he must send for Colonel Ludendorff, who had 
distinguished himself, before the war, on the 
Great General Staff and, later, in the daring 
attack on the fortress of Louvain. But a Colonel 
who is not even of the nobility must not be 
given the position of Commander-in-Chief. 
Such a French and Bonapartian move as that by 
which Colonel Petain was raised to that office 
in 1917 is not at all in keeping with the Prus- 
sian system and tradition. 

Who then shall be given the highest com- 
mand! 

To prevent friction and quarrels the dis- 
tinction must be conferred on a regular officer, 
some passive, easy-going gencral who will 
permit caustic, hard-headed Ludendorff, a 
neurasthenic, with a will, as well as muscles of 
steel, to have his own way; who, in short, will 
never interfere with him. So many Generals 
are already in active service (with six million 
men at the front) that the choice becomes 
very limited. The first man to be considered, a 
former commander of the Imperial Guards, is 
sick in bed at his home in Hanover but, in the 
same city, is the old General Paul von Hinden- 
burg, who is now on the pension list. His re- 
quest to be taken back into active service at the 
beginning of the war had been refused. It is 
quite certain that, at a time when there was 
such great need of generals, the conscientious 
Chief of the Great General Staff would never 
have decided against accepting Hindenburg back 
into service if experts had been of the opinion 
that this sixty-six year old General had any 
special ability. But Hindenburg is the type of 
the regulation Prussian officer and now they 
can afford to remember his request and consider 
his case. This quict old man will not disturb 
or irritate the inordinately egotistical and self- 
assured Ludendorff by any dictatorial inter- 
ference. This is the deciding factor and Hin- 
denburg is appointed Commander-in-Chief. 


* ok Ok OK 


OLONEL LUDENDORFF went to Han- 
over to meet him, explained the military 
situation to him, and, on the way to the front, 
outlined his strategy. At Tannenberg, a Rus- 
sian army was annihilated! The series of vic- 


torics in the Fast had begun! 

And then this quict old man was showered 
with glory. His fame spread from one end of 
Germany to the other. In every heart, on every 
tongue, there was but one name, Hindenburg. 
He had freed East Prussia; he had shattered 
the Russian armies and warded off the Russian 
menace; he had given fresh courage to the 
wavering Austrians. The first Commander-in- 
Chief, von Moltke, had taken refuge on the 
barren rock of his Christian after 
breaking down under the burden of work and 
anxiety that was too much for his already shat- 
tered physique. The army had no confidence 
in its second Commander, von Falkenhayn, ap- 
pointed to succeed von Moltke; and the people 
saw in him only a favorite of the Kaiser’s who 
had suddenly been pushed into the limelight. 
The idolized navy, which found its popular 
embodiment in the familiar figure of Admiral 
von Tirpitz, with his long, flowing, white 
beard, was forced to remain in hiding; and, 
though daily news of some victory or other 


Science, 


came from France, no more advances were re- 
ported. 

But, “just be patient,” was the comforting 
advice given out from headquarters. Hinden- 
burg will soon have done the job in the East 
and he will then turn and crush the enemy in 
the West. He was reputed to be the greatest 
commander of all time. Bonaparte and Fred- 
erick the Great, Cacsar and Alexander, com- 
pared to him, are like the antiquated Italian 
Montgolfier flying machine compared with 
the Zeppelin, or like an old Carthaginian char- 
jot in comparison with the modern tank. Ger- 
many’s hour of glory draws near. Hindenburg 
has promised it. Hurrah for Hindenburg! Hin- 
denburg forever! 


LL sorts of stories were told about the 
popular idol, Rumor had it that he was 

in great disfavor with the Kaiser at one time 
because he told that conceited Majesty some 
unpleasant truths right to his face; and only the 
need of the moment compelled the Emperor— 
much against his will—to put in power the only 
man who would not flatter him. But Hinden- 
burg’s genius had long been recognized by ex- 
perts—so the stories ran—who knew that for 
years he had been occupied with the plans which 
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he subsequently carried out at the Battle of 
Tannenberg, and which he had worked out in 
the smallest detail. But, if the truth be told, 
the Emperor, King, All-Highest, War-Lord, 
never had a more obedient, more pliant servant 
than this general, whose ability had never 
before been taken very seriously. The fact 
of the matter was that the people, in their 
hysterical mood of the moment, swinging sud- 
denly from grief to ecstacy, gave blind credence 
to the most absurd stories about him. 

At that time people were not hearing very 
much about Ludendorff. He was capable, 
energetic, and untiring; but he was completely 
overshadowed by the old Titan, to whom peo- 
ple were practically on their knees. In the fur- 
rowed surface of Hindenburg’s broad skull— 
which, to be sure, is not insignificant in form, 
but which is nevertheless not particularly differ- 
ent from other heads of the Slavo-Prussian 
military type, with the short neck set on a huge, 
thick-trunked body—painters and_ sculptors 
found traces of genius which for sixty-six years 
no eye had ever before discerned. Scholars and 
litterateurs made exhaustive studies of his fam- 
ily and his ancestral history and quoted his wise 
sayings in their notebooks. 

These sayings often sound very strange. 

“Since I was a cadet I have never read a book 
that didn’t have something on militarism.” 

“War is better for me than a cure at a health 
resort.” 

“I hope it lasts until they have all bowed to 
our will.” 

Is this the death rattle of a declining world? 


O, so spoke, over his beer, a scrupulous 

Commander-in-Chief who looks at life 
optimistically, a man who has at his service 
the most modern technical inventions and for 
whom the Sanscrit professor in the nearest uni- 
versity deciphers intercepted radio orders from 
the high command of the Russian army. 

Restaurants, cafes, pharmacies, moving pic- 
tures, delicatessens, confectioners, dance pal- 
aces, all angle for their clients by using the 
beloved Commander-in-Chicf’s name as bait. 
Even the manufacturers try to profit by him. 
There are Hindenburg boots, Hindenburg soap, 
Hindenburg writing paper, and in every large 
department store, a special counter for “Hin- 
denburg articles”. Little by little a slight oppo- 
sition arises wherever military men are closeted 
together. “After all,” they say, “it was not 
such a tremendous feat to drive back the Rus- 
sians who were poorly armed, poorly com- 
manded and frequently betrayed by their own 
generals. The first blows were the only very 
telling ones . . . since then there have been 
no decisive victories. Russia’s internal resources 
have scarcely been tapped, and until something 
is done in the West, no one can tell whether 
the lucky old fellow really deserves this grow- 
ing fame of his and the rank of Field Marshal 
which he won so quickly.” 

There is a great deal of jealousy at the Em- 
peror’s Headquarters. “Will there never be any 
end to this cry of ‘Hindenburg’? ” asks Wilhelm, 
who, even at the’ front, cannot help having an 
eye to the effect he is personally producing. 
“When I march through the Brandenburg Gate 
at the head of my troops, am I to be greeted 
with shouts of ‘Hindenburg’?” 

In spite of the fact that more and more 
nations are declaring war against Germany, Wil- 
helm still sees himself returning home as the 


conquering hero. And his eldest son whispers 
maliciously, “Papa is jealous!” 

Since they know the real reasons for the 
Hindenburg renown at Headquarters, it is a 
simple matter to set about quietly undermining 
it. For the first time there seems to be very 
little going on in the East. It will not do any 
harm, therefore, if they take the Field Mar- 
shal’s Chief of Staff away from him and in 
this way put a stop to this blare of praise which 
is so disagreeable to His Majesty’s ear. Luden- 
dorff is suddenly transferred to Linsinger’s 
army. “Now,” mutter the jealous ones, “Jet us 
see whether these paeans will not die away as 
quickly as they rose!” But the Field Marshal 
declares that he will hand in his resignation 
(he knows that even a courageous monarch dare 
not let his most popular general go in the midst 
of a war) unless Ludendorff is recalled. Two 
weeks later Ludendorff is back at his old post. 

When a Prussian Field Marshal who is held 
in the highest respect by the entire army, makes 
such gratuitous efforts to emphasize the indis- 
pensability of a subordinate, it is pretty certain 
that the ranking officer is only the instrument 
of the subordinate’s will and that, without the 
latter, he is an empty husk. 

Without a doubt this was known to the heads 
of the government and the army. When a 
cabinet minister, a Stinnes, Thyssen, Krupp or 
one of the lesser captains of industry wanted 
to put over an economic deal, he would say, 
“I will go to Ludendorff,” without even men- 
tioning the Field Marshal. Little by little the 
rumor of the subordinate’s importance leaked 
out, but in the eyes of the people who began 
to say “Hindenburg and Ludendorff” the latter 
was still outshone by the glory of the former 
as an incandescent bulb is vanquished by the 
midday sun. 


HE voice of the nation, officially throttled 

by the censor, spread the news about 
from mouth to mouth that the management of 
the entire war—which was dragging along 
gloriously in spite of gigantic losses and the 
lack of any effectual victory—would be taken 
over by these two. The Emperor rebelled 
against sacrificing his favorite Falkenhayn, 
and had repeated quarrels, both petty and 
serious, with Hindenburg (that is, with Luden- 
dorff ). It was usually the Empress, an- 
xious for the future prestige of her family, 
who effected a reconciliation. Once she even 
crossed the Rhine to meet her husband who 
was travelling from the West front to the 
East. During the night, she had her drawing 
room car secretly coupled to his special train, 
surprised Wilhelm at break of day, and per- 
suaded him to visit Hindenburg at Posen and 
make friends with him. She herself took a snap- 
shot of the Emperor and the Field Marshal, 
posed together, and gave it out to the public. 
The German people, credulous, but tensely 
anxious and easily disturbed by the slightest 
unfavorable report, were now fully persuaded 
that the two men were the best of friends again. 
Soon after this, it was found necessary to dis- 
miss Falkenhayn. He must go because Verdun 
has not fallen. Once more the word went out 
from the inner circle, “Ludendorff is the only 
man who can save the situation. That is the 
reason why he was promoted to Chief of Staff.” 
From that moment, General Ludendorff, 
under the title of First General Quartermaster, 
conducted all operations on a theatre of war 
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extending over three continents, from Ostend 
to Trebezond, from Dar-es-Salaam to Helsing- 
fors, from the Russian marshes to the Suez 
Canal. He was untiring in his activities. From 
seven o'clock in the morning he talked over the 
telephone with the chiefs of the army staffs, 
checked up old commands, issued new ones, 
had every figure, name and date in his head 
and absolute power in his hands. 

Later, in his book, Ludendorff himself said 
that the Field Marshal never once refused to 
approve his orders. Hindenburg was not at all 
lazy; but he was protected from too great a 
burden of work by the affection of the men 
who surrounded him and, no matter what hap- 
pened at the front, was never allowed to let 
a day go by without taking his usual walk. 

The writer of this article once expressed 
astonishment that the old gentleman should ac- 
cept the acclaim of the people year in and year 
out for services, the credit for four-fifths of 
which, at least, belonged to Ludendorff. One 
of the army heads replied, ‘When we were 
celebrating Hindenburg’s seventieth birthday, 
just among ourselves, he made it fairly clear 
that all these honors were not due him.” 

Why only “once,” and only “fairly clear,” 
and in private? Because, if the people were to 
keep their faith in him as a savior who had been 
sent specially to them in their hour of need, 
the Hindenburg legend must not be weakened 
in any way. 

But, in spite of the unsurpassed courage of the 
Germans, their tenacious endurance, their in- 
geniousness, their devotion, the leaders of the 
army were finally forced to beg for an armis- 
tice, and that at the most unfavorable hour of 
their complete impotence. For years they had 
purposely spread false reports and had repeated 
them so persistently that they had come to 
believe them themselves. But the submarine 
warfare, which had been, according to the 
newspapers, unfailingly successful, had not pre- 
vented America from landing her young men, 
powerfully equipped for war, on the coast of 
France. Foch’s reserves, which the same news- 
papers had reported as decimated hundreds of 
times, burst forth from the woods at Villers- 
Cotterest and won a decisive battle. But so in- 
eradicably had the faith of the people taken 
root in the Hindenburg idol that after the 
catastrophe the idol become a God walking upon 
the earth. This was the greatest miracle of all. 

In the days just before the Armistice was 
granted, the German people, terrified by the 
extent of the disaster and disappointment, ex- 
perienced a sudden reversal in mood. Even the 
Junkers, privileged under the existing regime, 
broke forth in hot denunciation of it. We have 
been deceived and betrayed, was the outcry of 
the moment. But the popular rage was never 
directed against the old Field Marshal, 
shrouded in the mists of his fame. Suddenly 
it seemed as if everyone had always known 
that Ludendorff was conducting the war and 
that therefore he was responsible for the out- 
come. This feeling was aggravated by the 
fact that the Emperor, who had detested 
this irascible, arrogant man for a long time, 
now dismissed him. The Emperor’s ungrac- 
ious manner drove Ludendorff to ask whether 
his services were no longer desired, to which 
the Emperor replied, “That is the case, your 
retirement would make it very much ‘easier 
for me to build up my Empire again 
with the help of the Social Democrats.” 
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The Field Marshal, who, time and again, 
had reiterated his determination to stand by the 
creator of his fame, stayed in the service. 

“Aha!” the people said, “that shows that 
Ludendorff was the cause of all the trouble.” 
The latter was not spiritually strong enough to 
undergo the experience of this double ingrati- 
tude on the part of the nation and the dynasty 
without showing the marks of it. True, he did 
not “flee” (since he had been retired from duty 
he had a right, after fifty-four months of al- 
most superhuman work, to get away from Berlin 
street riots and the mobs that were particularly 
bitter against him, and to seek rest and relaxa- 
tion in the peace and beauty of Sweden). But 
ever since then, driven by unsatisfied ambition, 
misunderstood and condemned, he has gone astray 
in the dark bypaths of muddled demagogy. 

Field Marshal von Hindenburg placed him- 
self at the disposal of the Republic for the 
duration of the army’s return march and held 
the post of Commander-in-Chief until the 
army was disbanded. But no one could expect 
the’ old man to go on working without pay. 
Under his own name he published an abso- 
lutely worthless book which, however, earned 
large sums in English-speaking countries. At 
the most he could only have furnished the sub- 
ject matter, for the book is written in the easy, 
impersonal diction of the average, clever re- 
porter . . . a style that would have been over 
the head of this old soldier, too illiterate even 
to educate himself by reading books. 


T WAS on Hindenburg’s advice that the 

Emperor left Berlin secretly . . . a de- 
parture followed by his desertion of Germany 
and the flight to Holland. But has all this done 
Hindenburg any harm? Not in the least. 

Since the demi-gods of Headquarters have 
changed their uniforms for office coats and are 
making earnest efforts to excuse and explain 
their actions to influential journalists, it has 
been much easier to investigate the Hinden- 
burg myth. They were all devoted to the old 
Field Marshal . . . almost with the love of 
children for their father. No one had an un- 
kind word to say about him. 

But neither did any one deny that, from a 
strictly military standpoint, any other General, 
who was not ambitious for personal power, 
could have filled the position just as well. 
When I asked whether Herr von Hindenburg 
did not occasionally intervene on his own au- 
thority and make changes in the orders and 
imperial decrees that had been issued, one of 
his cleverest aides, after considering for a 
moment, replied; “(He always added the words 
—‘mit unterinigem Handkiiss’ (I kiss your 
hand obediently) in letters of acknowledge- 
ment to queens and princesses, because I never 
could bring myself to write the words. I do 
not remember any other changes.” 

When I tried to draw an impartial picture 
of Hindenburg and Ludendorff in my weekly 
paper, and convey a warning against blindly 
worshipping Hindenburg and as blindly damn- 
ing Ludendorff (while the latter may not be a 
military leader, he is certainly a war technician 
of the first rank) angry readers flooded me with 
insulting letters, accusing me of having dis- 
sparaged the “greatest general the world has 
ever known” and of blaspheming a God. 

“The greatest general the world has ever 
known!” Even if I should reply with a list of 
this general’s total achievements, what would it 


conjure up in the mind of the unbiased reader? 
A long row of glorious, but unproductive vic- 
tories . . . nothing more! Even Russia was 
not conquered and disarmed by Hindenburg’s 
army—which was forced to halt before Riga 
and had to abandon its plans for capturing 
Petrograd—but by its own Bolshevism. Prus- 
sia’s greatest theorist of war, Carl von Clause- 
witz has said, “War is politics fought with other 
weapons.” 

Hindenburg’s policies were as shortsighted, 
as fatally bad, as were those of his predecessor 
who decided upon the invasion of Belgium, a 
country which had previously been declared 
neutral at Prussia’s own suggestion. He had 
not the faintest conception of the enemy’s 
power of resistance, nor of the resources they 
had to draw on. The arrogant craze for vic- 
tory destroyed every opportunity for concluding 
a sensible peace. The deeply inculcated spirit 
of militarism which carried into other provinces 
of life the same harsh methods learned in the 
school of war hoped to force a decision by using 
poison gas, by the submarine warfare, etc., etc. 
and did not reckon with the fact that the 
enemy, stronger certainly by three-fourths of 
the whole earth, could employ the same means 
not only more quickly but more widely than 
the Germans. Through oceans of blood, through 
devastated lands, over mountains of cripples 
and corpses, the way led to the most terrible 
defeat history has ever known. 

The systematic and absolutely useless de- 
struction of farm lands, works of art and in- 
dustries in Northern France, the transformation 
of blooming fields, splendid cities and healthy 
villages into an arid waste, binds the German 
people to years of reparation. In everything 
they used bad judgment. 


HEN the final breakdown became inevi- 

table, the “civilians” who until yester- 
day had been oppressed were now pushed to 
the fore. They were the ones now who must 
ask for the armistice, a task which has always 
devolved upon the defeated Commander-in- 
Chief. As they were stupid enough to allow 
themselves to be made use of, the world natu- 
rally holds them responsible for the capitula- 
tion, although it was Hindenburg himself who 
sent a telegram commanding them to agree to 
any conditions and to make peace at any price. 
To avoid confessing that catastrophe was due to 
the witless strategy, blindness, deafness and un- 
reliability of the army command, they spread 
the lies that the spirit of defeat and betrayal 
at-home had “by stabbing them in the back 
forced the army to lay down their arms just 
when they were on the point of winning the 
final victory.” 

Does the heart of the nation, defiled by such 
libels, cry out at last in angry protest? 

The parasites of the “revolution”, proud 
heirs of the Imperial rights under the guise of 
the Social Democrats, welcome the vanquished 
troops on their return home as “our uncon- 
quered army.” And if the army is not beaten, 
certainly the Commander-in-Chief is not. In 
the days of the wildest street rioting the 
“Wooden Hindenburg”, a gigantic wooden 
monstrosity close by the Reichstag, in which 
people, for the sake of charity, bought the 
right to hammer nails of precious metal, was 
left unharmed and became the sacred shrine of 
many pilgrimages. The faculties of all, liter- 
ally all, of the humanistic and technical high 
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schools that had not already given the Field 
Marshal a doctor’s degree, hastened to do so 
now. The Republic gave him the highest pay 
for peace times, placed a drawing room car at 
his.disposal for journeys, and did not make the 
slightest complaint or express any astonishment 
when he held parades, proposed cheers for the 
dethroned Kaiser, presided in official garb at a 
meeting of an order of knights, acclaimed the 
fame and glory of the disbanded army, declared 
himself on all occasions for the monarchy and 
ignored the republican form of government. 
Every child in the smallest village, every maid 
in the most distant forester’s lodge knew his 
face by sight, that head which the people call a 
“majestic brow of thunder” and His Majesty 
the Emperor and King, in his jealous rage, 
termed “a sergeant’s mug”. Wherever he ap- 
peared, he was greeted with acclamations and 
shouts of joy. 


OCH, the victor, went about Paris in uni- 

form almost unnoticed; when Hindenburg, 
the vanquished, rode out, millions drunk with 
adoration were ready to strain their own mus- 
cles, if need be drawing his carriage through 
the streets. Ministers of the Republic beamed 
with joy when they were privileged to come 
into his presence, while he was reviewing a club 
of old soldiers, a patriotic band of Boy Scouts, 
or some other monarchistic group. He might do 
anything he pleased. Only timidly, on tiptoes, 
as it were, did criticism approach this powerful 
figure. Whatever he did, was right. Who dared 
assert that he ever made mistakes? They were 
all Ludendorff’s fault! And do not evil spirits 
triumph at times in all the old myths? 

And so it went for six years. The rosy dreams 
which the infant German Republic dreamed 
were shattered bit by bit. The victors of yester- 
day, who were not able to understand the com- 
plex nature of the German nation, a splendid 
nature but also dangerous in many ways, at- 
tempted to smooth out the mistakes which had 
buried the fame of Western European civiliza- 
tion. In Germany’s new government there was 
more dilettantism than talent, and together 
with the shop keepers who, lifted overnight out 
of their little corners and placed, after years of 
insufficient pay and under-nourishment, at the 
head of affairs, naturally succumbed to the brib- 
ery of the profiteers, those zouveaus riches who 
had made their fortunes through the war, the 
madness of the days following the war, and the 
inflation of the currency, these wrought havoc. 

And so in this land, officially disarmed and 
disgraced, the waves of nationalism rose higher 
and higher; their idol still the white-haired 
old Field Marshal. The first President of the 
German Republic—a Social Democrat—called 
on his services for a tribunal. This man who 
for years had preached Revolution and the cause 
of the Internationalists and had risen to power 
on that platform, was content to bask in the 
sunshine of Hindenburg’s popularity and in his 
unshakable optimism. Even in his eyes, Hin- 
denburg stood as the court of last appeal. The 
Nationalists were not slow in grasping this fact. 
The day which they foresaw was drawing near. 
As a new President had to be elected and the 
people’s candidate, an unknown man, received 
almost eleven million votes merely by waving 
the Black-White-and Red flag of the old 
Empire, the Nationalists put up the Field Mar- 
shal as the second candidate. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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The Grace-Note 


VANITY FAIR 


A Minor Melody of Love Played, Probably, in the Garden of Proserpine 


CENE: 4 garden, at the hour of tavilight. 

Perhaps it is the garden of Mrs. Winthrop- 

Winthrop’s villa at Newport, perhaps it 1s 
a French garden on the Riviera perhaps it 
is the wan and fragrant Garden of Proserpine. 
White blossoms flutter, like small pale sighs, 
against the lilac dusk, and beyond the calm leaves 
of the poplar branches a thin moon sheds its 
lonely tear upon the sky. 

Through unseen and half-open doors an or- 
chestra is heard playing “La Gitana.” The music 
drifts slowly upon the garden, like a white swan 
upon a lake. 

Denise is sitting on a low «all, 
throwing magnolia-petals 
the air in a silly little shower. 
She is as slender, as unexpected 
as a candle flame, aid there is a 
kind of thoughtfulness in the 
avay she flicks the fairy petals 
neatly at the nose of Albert, who 
acinces under the rain of them in 
the shadows at her feet. Albert is 
atall young man, thin and faintly 
lemon-colored with despair. 


mto 


ENISE: (With that slight 

over-fluency of speech 
cchich marks the end of a horrid 
pause) Oh, Albert! Do you 
think I might have that star? 
Give it to me, please . . . the 
cream-colored one, and I will 
put it in my hair and we will 
be King and Queen of the 
garden, and burst large balloons 
together, one after another with glad cries. 

Apert: (Bitter/y) You don’t have to talk 
as fast as all that. Never fear that ]’// annoy 
you again. 

Denise: Those acid proclamations, out of 
the mouths of babes, don’t impress me very 
much, Nevertheless, I can see by your cold blue 
eye that you are firm, and, Albert, I have a curi- 
ous faith in you. If I hadn’t I shouldn’t be here. 

ALBERT: No! 

Denise: Gracious, no! I should go in and 
eat olives with my hat on the back of my head. 
It’s the most settling thing I know. 

AtBert: (A shresed felloz:) But you have 
no hat. 

Denise: I should get a hat. Or else, 1 should 
wear a paper cap with birdies on it and a red 
feather sticking out at the top. It is a problem 
that could conceivably be solved; oh, Aibert— 

Apert: (Eager/y) Denise! (He is a sea- 
soned optimist, and believes that every ccoman 
is aleeays on the point of becoming reasonale.) 

Denise: I have made every possible excuse 
for you in my mind, but that was such an un- 
pardonably compact kiss you gave me, Albert. 
So sound, so thorough. And you had such /ines 
in your face about it. And then, that music 
from the Casino pouring over us all the time, 
like—like syrup, Albert. (She makes a funny, 
futile gesture of despair) Oh, my dear boy, and 
1 had just finished telling vou how very, very 
tired I was of being made love to at the wrong 


moment 
! 


ALBERT: (Outraged) The wrong moment. 
A garden 
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Denisr: Exactly. A garden. 

ALBERT: Withamoon.. . 

Denise: With a moon. And oh, so thin a 
moon. A bored moon, Albert. -\ moon drift- 
ing, like us, in a sea of ennui. 

Albert: (Protesting) Ennui! 1 am not drift- 
ing in a sea of ennui. I am aroused! I am 
passionate! Denise... (His voice descends to 
a thrilling note «hose tenderness surprises and 
fills him with alarm) . .. Denise, I love you! 
' Denise: Yes, chat’s where you make your 





LINOLEUM CUT BY P. L. RIGAL 


THE GARDEN OF PROSERPINE 


“Pale beyond porch or portal, 
Crowned with calm leaves, she stands 
Who gathers all things mortal 

With cold, immortal hands” 


great mistake. I am still romantic enough, Al- 
bert, to be a little bored by love. 

(The rising moon casts its frosted radiance 
upon them. Albert flings desperate, manicured 
hands skyward. The moonlight is like cold steel 
in his heart.) . 

Aunert: I couldn’t help it! 
went to my head! 

Denise: I know. I saw that. Great, roar- 
ing, opulent music that took you by the shoul- 


That music 


3ut it was 
a too-mortal melody, Albert, made by mortal 
hands for mortal ears to hear; it was too palpa- 

And your sense of courteously 
presuming that you have a sense of fitness— 
should have told you that a kiss, on top of all 


ders and bullied you into romance. 





ve. fitness 


that music, was too rich—like eating too many 


marrons on top of a chocolate mousse. Al- 


bert... (She leans toseard him in a shocked 
cchisper) . . . Albert, | felt ill. 

Atpert: (Who feels his love profaned) 
111! Well, I don’t know cehat you want, then. 


Denise: (Pensively ceinding a magnolia 
petal around her finger) \f vou had waited, Al- 
bert . . . if the music had been a little more 
so solid ete 

(The orchestra, as though at a signal, breaks 
mto a Dance Tzigane, the notes curling swiftly 








gracious, perhaps—not quite so 


mito the garden and scattering, like wraiths, upon 
the summer air. Denise’s pale hand curves itself 
around taco of them.) 


Denise: You see? Oh, listen, Albert, to 
those tiny, coupled notes—each with a bright- 
ness of its own, yet melting like quick raindrops 
into one . . . the grace-note! Albert, Albert, 
if it had been on such a grace-note that you 
had kissed me! . . . For I promised myself 
long ago that I would never fall in love except 
with a man who would kiss me on the breath 
of a grace-note. Isn’t it absurd? I don’t know 
what it will be, but I know that when I feel it, 
and when I hear the grace-note like a small, 
bright bell, deep in my own 
heart, then I shall be in love, 
whoever the man may be or 
wherever I may find him. Be- 
cause, you see Albert, it’s the 
note of grace . .. like the 
cherry on top of a strawberry 
parfait, or the star at the end 
of the moon. 

(Albert makes a sturdy at. 
tempt to rectify his mistake, but 
it is too late. Denise jumps 
down from the wall.) 

DenisE: No, Albert, Romance 
has had its day, and now we 
must go in and blow smoke into 
little green balloons, and you 
will make them go “pop!” with 
your cigarette. (She sighs, and 
pauses) 1 feel that it will be a 
kind of comfort to me to hear 
a green balloon go “pop!” again. 
But remember always, dear 
friend—and let it explain much about me—that 
1 might have loved you if you had kissed me then. 





feet walk slowly toward the Casino. 4 
warm wind blows over the garden, fragrant, 
unguiet, tormented by a hundred ghosts. Denise 
lifts a white face to the sky. She too seems rest- 
less, eager... listening, as though to a sound 
far beyond the stillness of the night. The «wind 
stirs her hair, her gown a little, then, swiftly 
from the deepening shadows a tall figure, muMled 
in a dark cape moves toward her with silent and 
incredible fleetness over the grass. His face is 
hidden, and, suspended from one shoulder in slen- 
der outline, he carries the semblance of a guitar. 
He pauses before Denise. Then, with a half- 
laughing glance at Albert, and a suggestion of 
triumph upon the faint crescent of shite visible 
beneath his mask, he silently enfolds Denise in his 
black cape, kisses her once, and is gone, as swift 
and noiseless as the night wind.) 





Denise: (Rushing a little way down after 
him) Don’t go! Oh, where are yout (She 
stops—curious fingers against her lips.) He did 
it! He did it! He kissed me superbly on the 
very breath of a grace-note. I heard the note, 
Albert, in my heart and in my mind; as clear 
as a silver bell, 

(She stands quite still, a small, pale figure in 
beseeching chiffons; her fingers still curious 
against her lips, her eyes shadowed with stars. 
Albert stoops and picks a blade of grass, twirling 
it thoughtfully. Then he speaks.) 

Arsert: He kissed you? A_ grace-note? 
But we are alone. And the orchestra stopped 
plaving five minutes ago. 


(Curratn) 
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(ABOVE) THE 
BUSINESS MAN’S 
EVENING CLASS 
AT A NEW YORK 
GYMNASIUM 


George Bellows is certain to rank, for many years to come, as our 
chief American lithographer. Vanity Fair will show, during the next 
few months, some of his more notable prints in this medium. Bel- 
lows was a lithographer who worked in all sorts of moods—tragic, 
gay, poetic or grotesque. Here are two adventures of his in the 
realm of grotesquerie. These prints reveal to us the more informal 
aspects of a tired business man’s class in a gymnasium. They 
were recently exhibited at the Keppel Galleries in New York 





SIUM 


The lower of the two lithographs above shows us a New York 
shower bath and swimming pool after the business men’s class at a 
gymnasium. Note how one is struck in it, first of all, by the es- 
sential humor of the scene; then by its passion for truth and reality. 
But most of all the print shows us the artist’s mastery of draught- 
manship and his extraordinary knowledge of anatomy and structure. 
This is the sort of spirited and diverting theme in which Daumier 
and Forain (both masters of humor) would have delighted 


(LEFT) THE 
SWIMMING POOL 
IN THE BUSINESS 
MAN’S GYMNA- 


Some Lithographic Adventures in Humor by an American Artist 


George Bellows Shows Us the New York Business Man, en déshabille 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Dramas That Boom in the Spring 
A Fretful Study of the New York Theatre in the Season of Mental Collapse 


S SOON as the apple blossoms begin to 
Neve the gardens along the Hudson 
and the click of croquet balls sounds 
again from the greens where the old gentlemen 
gambol sedately in Central Park, the Broadway 
manager decides that the season is over. Hav- 
ing himself just arrived, brown and breathless 
from Palm Beach, he hastily assumes an ex- 
pression of utter exhaustion, books passage for 
Europe and sails away, after first instructing 
his office boy (who seemingly doubles also as 
playreader and casting director for the firm) 
that thereafter, until further notice, all produc- 
tions are to presuppose a clientele in a state bor- 
dering on mental collapse. 

I do not know why this is. I do not know 
from what accumulation of human experience 
it has come to be accepted that, beginning 
promptly on May first, audiences along Broad- 
way will undergo a rapid cerebral deterioration 
and, by the middle of July, be indistinguish- 
able from congenital idiots. Yet you have only 
to study the nature of the dramas that arrived 
in New York with the first straw hats this year 
to realize that they were proffered at all only on 
the assumption that by that time the theatre 
would be patronized exclusively by playgoers 
who were not quite bright. 


ERHAPS the shrewd fellows feel that, if 

a man had any sense, he would not be in 
New York at all, once the green had returned to 
the countryside and the fish were calling from 
the ponds and streams of Maine. But such a 
decision leaves out too many factors and grandly 
dismisses rathe; too many neighbors in the man- 
ner of the lonesome clubman who stares gloom- 
ily out across a sweltering city of six or seven 
millions and murmurs that everybody is out of 
town. After all, it is the well-to-do who desert 
New York with the coming of warm weather 
and it will scarcely be pretended that solvency 
and a sound taste in the theatre ever go hand in 
hand. It would be lean days for Ibsen and Shaw 
if they had to depend on a mailing list from 
Dun & Bradstreet’s and the Social Register. 
No, there is distinctly the notion that among 
the paltry six million who do remain in town, 
some sort of mental deterioration sets in in May 
and that such plays as Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
O’Neill persist in writing are endurable only 
when the snow is spreading its ebon mantle 
across the streets and housetops of Manhattan. 
In May and June there is brought out, in ad- 
dition to the revues, the kind of farce or 
comedy which corresponds to the kind of novel 
usually advertised as a good book to read in a 
hammock and one sample of which Dorothy 
Parker once described malevolently as a per- 
fectly splendid book to /eave in a hammock. 
That, too, is a mystifying tradition. I have 
never understood why reading in a hammock 
(aside from inducing, if persisted in for many 
years, a curvature of the stomach) should be re- 
garded also as tending to soften the brain. I 
have never found, when reading in a hammock, 
that it became difficult to grasp the inner signifi- 
cance and to follow the plot of a novel which 
would have been crystal clear to me had I but 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


braced myself by reading it on an ottoman or 
in a bathtub. 

A hammock, it is true, would have come in 
handy at most of the first-nights which heralded 
the approach of this summer. I submit, as fair 
samples, two dramas exposed to New York in 
one warm week. 

Consider, to begin with, the opus entitled 
with simple elegance Flesh. This piece, which 
was proved to have grossly underestimated the 
vernal intelligence of our town, was produced 
of a Thursday and by the following Monday 
had somewhat mysteriously disappeared. Flesh 
was a drama which followed sympathetically 
the plight of a débutante on discovering that 
her fiancé was not above dallying with a woman 
of the streets. So the débutante, muttering that 
she must know all, effected a meeting with the 
scarlet woman and induced that surprised dam- 
sel to yield her bed of shame for a single night, 
the débutante wishing to occupy it herself and 
thus combine in one crowded evening a good 
joke on her fiancé and an incomparable chance 
to learn something about “the facts of life.” 


HE sight of the débutante retiring with 
distaste in the lowly bedroom will linger 
long with the lucky few who attended Flesh. 
It was estimated that that single scene con- 
tained a little more than twice as much shudder- 
ing as had been done in any one American play 
since shortly after the Civil War. The débu- 
tante first began shuddering at the general as- 
pect of the chamber and then shuddered in 
detail at each piece of furniture. She shuddered 
at the nightgown proffered her by the landlady. 
“Tt is so coarse,” she murmured, recoiling 
prettily from so coarse a fabric. 

“Why, dearie,” said the landlady, “if I had 
such a pretty body as yours, I would not care 
what I put on it.” 

“Mrs. Simpkin,” cried the débutante, re- 
volted, “please!” 

Then she peered into the washstand water 
pitcher and shuddered at that, provoking out 
front a troubled speculation as to whether she 
had expected Sparkling Burgundy or had, by 
any chance, descried a fish within. Finally, 
she disrobed in a fractional manner, snapped 


out the light and shuddered herself off to bed. 


HESE stage disrobings are pretty comical 
particularly if the actress succeeds in coyly 
conveying the idea that she is making a most 
daring display of herself, the while, as a matter 
of fact, she remains more heavily clad through- 
out than she would have to be in a parterre box 
at the Metropolitan. In Flesh, the débutante 
went bye-bye in a complete set of undergar- 
ments, the most astonishing retirement of its 
kind since Petrova played The White Peacock 
and went to bed in a gown of heavy silver of 
which the eight foot train remained stretched 
outside the coverlets like the red tongue of car- 
pet that a church rudely sticks out at a wedding. 
Before Flesh was over the streetwalker’s own 
fiancé chanced to drop in on his way back from 
Sing Sing and arrived in the nick of time to 
wrench the villain from the débutante’s shud- 


ders and hurl him to the floor. 

“Women,” cried the hero at this juncture 
“are strange mixtures, but, after all, you’ve got 
to admit they’re the mothers of the world!” 

That is just one scene out of many in Flesh. 
I was inconsolable because, after the program 
was printed, it was announced that the second 
scene of the fourth act would be omitted. 
The locale of this, according to the program, 
was “Fred’s Snuggery.” Aside from a natural 
curiosity as to the nature of a scene considered 
inferior to the rest of Flesh, I shall always yearn 
to see any scene laid in a place that could be 
described as “Fred’s Snuggery”. Of course 
“Bert’s Snuggery” would not be bad, but 
“Fred’s” is better. 

Then consider The Loves of Lulu. This 
happens to have been derived from an important 
and, for all I know, beautiful play called 
Erdgeist by the illustrious German humorist 
and editor, Frank Wedekind. It proved to be, 
in every detail of dialogue and performance, 
the kind of work you would expect from a 
producer who would take a play called Earth 
Spirit and rename it The Loves of Lulu. 

Consider its final scene, which, as written in 
German and as staged in Germany is a kind of 
nightmare in which the lecheries of the soul- 
less Lulu emerge from the enfolding darkness 
like phantoms from some panicky cavern. But, 
literally interpreted in New York, staged with 
the kind of décor we used to see at the Utica 
stock company in the spring of 1906 and acted 
by the kind of soubrette who would lend such 
a protracted sibilance to the word divorce that 
it took up almost half the act, this early example 
of German expressionism became exquisitely 
adjusted to the season of mental collapse. 

I shall never forget the aging husband stum- 
bling into the room and, in the brief interval 
before his lady shot him in the back, discover- 
ing in rapid succession four lovers of Lulu who 
seemed to be holding a kind of Old Home 
Week in her parlor. There was the man’s own 
son getting her makeup all over his dinner coat. 
There was an unexplained acrobat hiding be- 
hind the chenille window curtains. And behind 
the screen were two other lovers, one a school 
boy (played by some veteran actor whose name 
I have forgotten) and the other a large, man- 
nish woman whose earlier fondlings of Lulu 
had added just the nice soupgon of perversion 
which the little play had sadly lacked. 

I do not remember what happened next. 
Within a single fortnight I had already seen a 
comedy in which a college boy was rushed for 
a fraternity because—you’ll never believe this 
one—because he had just gone Phi Beta Kappa. 
I had also seen a play in which one of the 
characters, made up as a gorilla, had leaped into 
the audience and rushed grunting down the 
aisle. I felt, that I could no longer wait to see 
if, haply, a fifth lover of Lulu lurked in the 
umbrella stand. I fled from the theatre. I 
hurried to Bowling Green. I sat firmly upon 
the doorstep of the French Line until dawn 
came (by way of Brooklyn) to the Battery. I 
wanted to be the first in line that morning to 
book a passage for the other side of the world. 
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MORRIS GEST 
America’s most audible impresario 
must be reckoned with next season 
because he is now recovering from 
the coma induced managing “The 


Miracle’ and the Moscow Art Theatre 


RUDOLPH VALENTINO LAURETTE TAYLOR 
It will doubtless gratify Miss Taylor will burst into 
a Ring Lardner no end to learn speech next season in the 
that this drawing of the most promising of the sev- 
screen's most agitating male eral plays she has been try- 
has everywhere been mis- ing out this summer on the 
taken for his portrait patient Cleveland public 
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PAULINE LORD 


For the second time in 
her career, Miss Lord 


WILLIAM S. HART 
This whilom Shakespear- 
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ably inured to the darts of cari- 
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VANITY FAIR 


What is Taste—Anyhow? 
And Why Did We Possess It in the 18th Century, and Not in the roth 


O JUDGE from the number of people 
one encounters there, the new American 
Wing at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art is the most popular section of that institu- 
tion. Nor does the interest appear to be casual. 
Men and women stand in discussion before the 
objects from our domestic past, furniture, 
china, glass, wall papers, floors, panels, pictures 
and prints, with the liveliest show of awakened 
curiosity or admiration. The exhibit, too, has 
given new impetus in many quarters to a specu- 
lation long troubling some of us, namely, Did 
our ancestors really know how good their stuff 
was? Did it actually represent their taste, and 
not the taste of a few Eighteenth Century de- 
signers? And, if it did, just what happened to 
good taste during the Nineteenth Century! 
After Salem and Deerfield were built so beauti- 
fully in the Eighteenth Century, how could— 
well, name ’em yourself—be built so dread- 
fully in the Nineteenth and Twentieth? 
What is taste, anyhow, and what makes it 
go blooey? 


OFTEN feel that the New York City Hall 

is the most beautiful building on Manhattan 
Island, It was built in 1813, by a Scotch- 
English architect, and furnished with solid 
mahogany designed by the brothers Adam for 
the national capitol, and presented to New 
York when the capitol was moved to Washing- 
ton. This furniture was gradually shoved down 
cellar by plush and gilt, and, when the City 
Hall was looted by the Tweed Ring, it escaped 
because nobody wanted the plain old red stuff. 
A few years ago, thanks to Mrs. Russell Sage, 
it was brought up again and placed in those 
tall and gracefully stately rooms across the 
south face of the building, rooms that put 
to shame even the best efforts seen at the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

Thus, a cycle of taste was rounded in ex- 
actly one century. You can go to the City 
Hall today and, looking from the steps at the 
Post Office building, see what mid-Victorian 
taste was, or at the World and Tribune build- 
ings and see what early skyscraper taste was, 
or at the Woolworth Tower and see what 
modern architectural taste is becoming. There 
is hope in that. But before the Woolworth 
Tower was built, did many of us ever trou- 
ble much over what our skyscrapers looked 
like? Did we really have any taste in sky- 
scrapers, prior to the time when a few archi- 
tects of vision began to shape these steel abor- 
tions into things of beauty? Wasn’t our taste 
(so far as we now have one) created for us 
by a few designers? Was it any different in 
the palmy days of Bulfinch? 

Besides, what is taste! 

Taste may not unfairly be defined as a sense 
of fimess, an instinctive recognition of those 
relations, sav, between plain surfaces and orna- 
ment, which make for beauty; an instinctive 
feeling for the right form, the right color, in 
the right place. Greek, English, Moorish, 


Chinese designs go deep into roots of national- 
ism, yet a Moor of true taste can instinctively 
tell a Chinese porcelain of the great periods 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


trom a Nineteenth Century vase designed for 
the export trade, and a Chinaman of taste 
could tell you why the stairs in the New York 
City Hall are more beautiful than those in the 
Metropolitan Opera House (or, for that mat- 
ter, in the Metropolitan Museum). In every 
generation, certainly, there are people with 
taste, with this sense of the relation between 
beauty and fitness, this flare for what is re- 
strained and delicate, or rich to the saturation 
point but not deyond it. 

But, in certain ages, there seem always to 
have been more people of taste than in other 
ages, while at some periods the eclipse of taste 
(as in the mid and later Nineteenth Century) 
was almost universal. At the moment, we 
seem neither in a dark age nor a bright one, 
but the light is rather on the increase. It is 
perhaps dawn, not sunset. 

In the Eighteenth Century almost everything 
was made by hand. It was made according to 
an accepted style, or design, but within that 
style or design the good workman put forth all 
the creative ingenuity he had and often pro- 
duced something with the individuality and 
beauty of true art. If he lacked the individ- 
uality to create art, he was still working in a 
tradition, or a style, which kept his work 
within the bounds of good taste. 

Take, for example, the Boston State House, 
the Lancaster Church, the old Hartford City 
Hall, or the Phelps Mansion in Andover, 
all by Bulfinch, and the New York City Hall, 
the White House in Washington, one of Mc- 
Intire’s Salem mansions, and Mount Vernon. 
No one could say that the various builders had 
not put the stamp of their individuality on 
these works; no one could confuse McIntire 
with Bulfinch, or either of them with the 
creator of Mount Vernon. Yet no one could 
possibly fail to sense the general uniformity of 
the style, the supreme elegance of the tradition 
in which all were working. Nor, turning from 
these buildings to humbler work, tu a house 
in Nantucket or an old church in almost any 
New England town, could vou possibly fail to 
sense the same style still in command, the 
same good taste controlling mass and detail. 


MERICAN carpenters of a century ago 
were the only architects of many a house 
and public building we now admire. They must 
have had taste, even if the people they worked 
for didn’t! If you wanted a wooden cornice, 
a dignified Georgian mantel, a wal! nicely 
spaced off in panels, in 1790, the local carpen- 
ter could and would build it for vou. And the 
fact that you so seldom see any of this work 
which is not in good taste, well proportioned, 
admirably adapted to its place, is sufficient 
proof that good taste, among workmen, was 
pretty general. 

To get the same work done today, you will 
either have to employ an architect to make scale 
drawings of every least detail, or else you will 
have to hunt up a carpenter, as I did, who was 
born in Europe and learned his trade over 
there. My carpenter, who helped me restore 
and enlarge my Colonial house, was appren- 


ticed in Switzerland fifty years ago, and his 
apprenticeship included the study of cabinet 
making and of the various architectural orders. 
When he panelled a room for me last year, 
he told me that he hadn’t done any such work 
in America for thirty years, and great was his 
joy at the belated opportunity. He made no 
drawing—and he made no mistakes, either. He 
got by instinct and right feeling (or taste) an 
arrangement of panels (in a peculiarly cut up 
and “fussy” room) which is both pleasant te 
the eye and so exactly like a Colonial arrange- 
ment that many visitors think the room was 
always as-it is today. - Probably all our early 
carpenters were like him, and had also his 
pride in accomplishment. 


A WERE the carpenters, so were the cabi- 
net makers, the smiths, and the other 
artisans, Duncan Phyfe’s furniture is certainly 
individual, but it is also unmistakably in a 
tradition. My own house has on every door, 
inside and out, a handwrought iron latch, 
made by some Berkshire blacksmith long ago 
and by me collected after years of search. No 
two are alike, and yet they are all alike. They 
are in a style, but each one has a touch of 
individuality, is a record of some old black- 
smith’s sense of beauty and design. A museum 
tried to get the whole collection from me. 
Yet to duplicate any of this old hardware, or 
replace lost parts, 1 have to go to Boston or 
New York, and have the work done by smiths 
imported from Europe. American blacksmiths 
can no longer do it. They have lost their 
craftsman’s eye, their sense for style, their 
taste. 

Why? Simply because they have had no 
training. They haven’t been brought up to 
handle such objects, to do such work, to visu- 
alize in a style, to learn by example, by com- 
parison, what is in good taste and what isn’t. 
Our carpenters have had no training, either. 
They learn to saw a stick, drive a nail, make a 
joint, but not to work out a moulding, to de- 
sign a broken pediment, to plan an arrange- 
ment of panels. The architect attends to all 
that, the architect and a machine in the mill. 
They merely put the stuff together as me- 
chanically as a man puts hub caps on Ford cars 
or spindles into factory-made chairs. 

Our ancestors were nearly all craftsmen of 
one sort or another. Even the city merchant, or 
Salem ship-owner, did many things with his 
own hands. The womenfolks universally 
created with their hands. Our country was 
homogeneous, and though styles changed then, 
as now, the change was universal throughout 
society, and was due to the influences of some 
designer (like Chippendale, Sheraton, Adam), 
on the style which had gone before. It was 
evolution, rather than change, perhaps. Pride 
in workmanship was marked, and each crafts- 
man endeavored to create.an individual prod- 
uct, with his idiosyncracies held in firm check 
by the style in which he had to work. His 
long and intimate association with that style 
had given him, that is, instinctive taste. He 

(Continued on page 82) 
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VAULTING VENUS 
Most Aphrodites are shown 
rising from the waves, in a 
dead calm. In this piquant 
conception, however, Olaf 
Trogvrod, the Danish master, 
portrays the Goddess of Love 
surging from the surf at a 
time of tempest something 
in the manner of a lady tarpon 
or, perhaps, a leaping tuna 








Styles in Spring Sculpture 


Modernist Motifs, and Their Meanings 


IN MID-RIFFIAN MOOD 
No exhibition is complete 
without one of these chal- 
lenging torsos which is al- 
ways called simply, “‘l’Es- 
tomac”. This fine sample 
was stupidly suppressed by 
the censors on the ground 


LA MYSTERE 


FEMINA 
Standards of feminine grace 
have shifted from the lissome 
to the massive. Alsgontz 
Spivick, author of the adjacent 
effort, says acutely “Feminism 
has come to stay so I have 
made my woman durable. She 
will last.” Spivick’s price 
for this work is $2,000, or, 
approximately, $1.00 a pound 


Reported by FISH 


oo ATER ees 


This arresting bit by Al- 
bert Clay, the Enigmatist, 
got him into considerable 
trouble. To assist his 
model in holding her pose, 
Albert placed her in a 
packing case. Her suit for 








all of violating the zoning law deformation is now pending 
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TWO-IN-ONE 

of Above is a striking example of the oviform 

or Egg-otist school—derived from Brancusi. 
or This tricky bit looks like either one or two 
his people depending on the viewpoint. It was 
iy modeled by Henri Poulet from Jay figures 
yas 
ie THE SQUATTER 
: : Marcus Bean strikes a practical note in 
ut this, the latest work from his facile 
ne chisel. It is designed to supplement 
) { our traffic towers at congested points, 
aad the idea being that it would cause 
/as traffic to stop, look and listen 
de 
[Se MIND AGAINST MATTER 
d- Seldom has the spiritual struggle of a 
ck sensitive woman, against her own ton- 
. nage, been more poignantly expressed 
lis than in Marie Barkawitz’s little torso 
le shown at the right. For two months 
Ie the model was fed entirely on pretzels 
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VANITY FAIR 


STEICHEN 


JACKIE COOGAN has effectually downed the rumour that he was about to retire from the screen and 
devote his hours to school books, by renewing his contract with Metro-Goldwyn and preparing to make 
at least two more pictures—one entitled “‘Old Clothes,” a sequel to the recently completed ‘“‘Ragman”™ 
by Willard Mack, and the other entitled “Dirty Hands.” The photograph above, with Patrolman Berom 
in the part of censor, is intended to prove that Jackie is a “kiddie like other kiddies,” despite his 
colossal earnings, but that in “‘The Kid” type of ragamuffin role he is the most genuinely appealing 


Jackie Coogan— Caught in the Act of Ornamenting the Screen 


And Engaged in Heading a “Youth Movement” for Bigger and Better Pictures 
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Il Delitto del Metro, or, When Grandma Was a Boy 


The Libretto of Practically Any Very Grand Opera, in Three Acts 


DITOR’S NOTE: Recently, in New York, the 

Theatre Guild gave a vaudeville party—and a 
most extraordinary and memorable vaudeville party 
it was. Perhaps the most successful feature of the 
evening was the serio-comic opera composed by 
Deems Taylor, in the most approved manner of the 
old Italian masters. For the réle of diva, Mr. Tay- 
ior’s choice fortunately rested on Peggy Wood. 


ARGUMENT OF THE OPERA 


CT 1. A Mountain Pass. On both sides 
of the stage, huge crags of chewing 
gum colored rock sscay gently in the 

draught from the boiler room. 
Wild mountain paths, swith splin- 
ters in them, run hither and you, 
At the back a starry midnight sky, 
slightly wrinkled, the rising moon 
casting a cheery pink glow over 
the immediate foreground. 

A band of outlaces enter, carry- 
ing kegs of vino, They sing, ex- 
plaining to one another that the 
outlace?s life is cvild and free. 

Cuorvus: Outlacses (Air: Jewel 
Song from Faust) 

EF il ciel screno, sereno i] giorno: 

Tutto d’intorno respira amor! 

(Repeat eleven times) 

The plot begins abruptly. Pr- 
pita, a young village girl, now 
rushes in, accompanied by a large 
number of female relatives, and 
accuses the young outlaw leader, 
Guglielmo, of seducing her, Con- 
sernation, Cries of “miserabile!” 
from the female relatives, and 
utters of “che sento?” from the 
eutlaces. 

At this point Azucena, an aged 
gypsy ceoman, strides majestically 
forward. 

Recitativo: -mneris 

Son sola! 

BranGAne voce fe//s all, Pepira, 
it seems, seas given into her cus- 
tudy as an infant, and is really a 
hoy, but having been brought up 
ws her daughter, thinks he is a girl, 

Aria: Maddalena (Air: “Ridi, 
Pasliaccio”) 

Contro l’ardor dei giorno 

i] solingo mio tetto 

Voi offres sicuro cd ospital ricetto! 

This satisfies everybody. Micarva, the cil- 
lave maiden, recants, admitting that it must 
have been to other fellows. The 
ind female relatives break into a rustic dance 
(Tune: The Walkiirenritt), and amid cries of 
“Amanti! sposi! sposi! O! quel pensicro! io 
eclo!” the curtain falls. 


CT Il. An Inn. This is a cozy interior, 
A a trifle roomier than the waiting room of 
the Grand Central Station, scith a latticed win- 
dow opening upon a highly inaccurate view of 
the Bavarian Alps, and with two other cindocs 
that dow t open upon anything. It is furnished 
umething like Liichow’s restaurant, only less 


outlaces 


lor has been 


By DEEMS TAYLOR 


elaborately, ceith three tables and four chairs, 
The curtain rises upon a band of merry- 
makers in black plush knee pants and red 


stockings. They burst into a drinking song, 


during «which they drink incredible quantities 
of air out of papier maché mugs. 
DrinkinG Sone (Air: “Miserere” from 11 
Trocatore) 
Odi il canto sacrato ad Imene. 
Non ramenti il pastor le sue pene, 
Non si inisca al piacere il dolor. 





PEGGY WOOD, SINGING: DEEMS TAYLOR, AT THE 


PIANO 


A portrait of Miss Wood singing the slightly ungrammatical 
arias and choruses in Deems Taylor’s terrifying opera, a few 
fragments of which are daringly printed on this page. Mr. Tay- 
into silence by Miss Wood's heroics 


stunned 


Anatéma sul vil traditor! 

No sooner has the carousing subsided than 
Turript, the heroine, enters, dressed as a boy, 
the disguise completely fooling everybody ex- 
cept the audience, He—or, rather, she—sings 
uf the wild, free life of the mountains. 

Aria: Fiora (Air: Sextette from Lucia) 

Su via struggete: tutto incendete: 
E fatti segno—del lui sdegno 
Vera punito—con tanto error! 
Scarcely has the applause of the clacque sub- 


sided, when a group of soldiery enters, drag- 


ving the heroine’s aged father. 
So_piery: Paventi ?’empio—perir dovra! 


Farner: Il piccol legno ascende Or che 


tranquillo é i] Jago! (Andante staccato) 

PrompTeR: Corpo di Baccho! 

This means that the aged father, being the 
chief studsman of the Duke's sardine fishery, 
is accused of having crossed the ducal sardines 
with salmon, resulting in a crop of goldfish, 
Things look pretty black for Father until the 
heroine, rushing forward, takes the guilt upon 
her own shoulders, as follows: 

Aria: Elisabetta (Air: “Sempre Libera’) 

I] privilegio @ questo 
Della virth degli anni! 

Double Chorus and Finale 

SoLpiERY: (Air: Ballet music 
from Sylvia) Non Fumare! 

MerryMakERs: = ( Bacchanale 
from Tannhauser) Non sputare! 

The curtain falls just in time. 


CT III. Boudoir in the Duke's 
Palace. Another intime set- 
ting, faintly reminiscent of the 
main reading room of the New 
York public library. Somebody has 
left that boiler room door open 
again, so that the massive, pilast- 
ered calls of the chamber ripple 
pleasingly from time to time. It 
is just before dawn, so that the 
room is scrapped in such complete 
darkness that one ccould have diffi- 
culty in reading fine print, assume- 
ing that one ccere fool enough to 
ccant to. A lackey enters with a 
lighted candie, places it upon the 
table, and ceithdraws. Eighteen 
seconds later the room is flooded 
ceith light. 

We noce discover the Duke in 
bed with a duchess. Both are at- 
tired in full court costume. A 
brief recitativo ensues. 

Duxe: Dove il gabbinetto? 
(Where do you suppose my long- 
lost daughter is?) 

Ducuess: Non _ ho _ bisogno! 
(Hozcinell should I know?) 

The Duxe nose breaks down 


and confesses that, Many ears 
gave his infant daughter 


VANOAMM 


before, he g 
to ORTRUD, an aged gy psy woman. 

Aria: Duke (Air: “Ciri Biri 
Bin” cvicace, e da capo) 

Vola al campo della gloria. 
Si bel premio a meritar, 
lo son certo di vittoria. 

There should be terrific applause after this, 
but as the Duke has been holding out on the 
leader of the clacque, the schole thing fall: 
perfectly flat, After a painful silence, there is 
a terrific commotion off stage, and the sound 
of galloping cocoanut shells, The tenor burst: 
in. He is pretty sore, for his big aria, which 
should have come in the first act, has had to be 
held over until now, owing to the fact—which 
sve learn from him—that, as he is the young 
(Continued on page 90 ) 




























THE POET 
On this page, you will 
see how the American 
public acquires culture, 
without a struggle. The 
lecture platform, the 
studio, and the art gal- 
lery all give up their lec- 
turers, critics, and in- 
structors. Five of the 
more virulent pests 
among the thousand and 
one higher culturists are 
shown here. At the right 
is the first among them— 
the poet, whose lyric lec- 
tures are entirely com- 
posed of impassioned 
readings from his own 
unpublished works 





Five of the Little Sunbeams 


Drawings by GEORGE LUKS 


DANCING AND ELOCUTION 


This little trifle is none other than 
Professor Ansbach, who divides his 
time between classes in elocution 
and in rhythmic dancing. Three 
times a week he rushes weeping to 
the Principal saying that he can do 
no more, while his pupils use the 
time to catch up on their reading 


MUSIC AND HARMONY 
Igor Levinsky, the pianist, is 
never too engrossed in his keyboard 
to glower at coughers, program 
rustlers, and conversationalists in 
the audience and to remind them 
that Americans are savages and 
that HE, Levinsky. was the boy 
who sent Paderewski into politics 


Professors of Culture 


Who Bring Art to the Populace 


VANITY FAIR 


THE CRAFTSWOMAN 
Mrs. Hermione Halperin, 
(née Neigh) a connois- 
seur of Hopi basketwork, 
Inca jewellery, and Ta- 
hitian rug-weaving, 
solves the problem of 
what to do before the 
refreshments come, at 
every Woman's Club, 
Babies’ Aid Society, and 
Visiting Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation in the land. She 
is here engaged in a dis- 
sertation on the esotoric 
marital rites of the 
Biackfeet tribes, while 
Passaic housewives yawn 
their way through an- 
other inspiring and worth- 
while afternoon 





SCULPTURE AND PAINTING 
“What chiaroscuro, young ladies! 
What pattern and design! Ah! 
There is no one like Tintoretto!” 
Since Professor Klowt (who goes 
about perpetually with one eye shut 
and a thumb extended) entered 
Miss Chewd’s Seminary, the young 
ladies have learned that ‘Pinto- 
ricchio!"" and “Giotto!” can be 
used as adequate substitutes for 
less refined types of profanity 
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Where are the Movies Moving? 


The Brilliant Success of the Cinema in Portraying the Fantastic and Preposterous 


N THE course of one of his adventures, 

my favourite dramatic hero, Felix the Cat, 

begins to sing. He thrums his guitar, he 
rolls up his eyes, he opens his mouth. A stream 
of crotchets and semi-quavers comes gushing 
out of his throat. The little black notes hang 
in the air above him. Looking up, Felix sees 
them suspended there. With his usual quick 
resourcefulness, he realizes at once that these 
crotchets are exactly the things he has been 
looking for. He reaches up, catches a few hand- 
fuls of them, and before you can say Knife! 
he has fitted them together into the most in- 
genious little trolley or scooter, of which the 
wheels are made out of the round heads of the 
notes, the framework of their tails. He helps 
his companion into her seat, climbs in himself, 
seizes by its barbs the semi-quaver which scrves 
as the lever of propulsion and, working it 
vigorously backwards and forwards, shoots away, 
out of the picture, towards some unknown re- 
gion of bliss to which we are not privileged to 
follow him. 


EEN on the screen, this conversion of song 
into scooters seems the most natural, simple 
and logical thing in the world. The cat opens 
his mouth and the written symbols of sound 
appear, by a familiar convention, in the air 
above him. Forgetting their symbolical sig- 
nificance and concentrating exclusively on their 
shape, we perceive that the notes are circles 
attached to lincs—or, more concretely, whecls 
and rods, the raw material of the engineer. Out 
of these wheels and rods, Felix, cat of all trades, 
makes a scooter. There is no improbability, no 
flaw in the artistic logic. One image easily and 
naturally suggests the other. For the dramatist 
of the screen, this sort of thing is child’s play. 
As a mere word-monger and literary man, I 
envy him. For if I tried to do the same thing 
in terms of words, the result would be very 
nearly nonsense. I might write like this, for 
example: “Don Giovanni touched his guitar 
and began to sing, Deh, vieni alla finestra. The 
notes floated out and hung in the soft warm air 
of the Spanish night, like the component parts 
of a Ford car waiting to be assembled.” At a 
irst reading, this simile would seem quite in- 
comprehensible, not to say deliberately and 
perverscly idiotic. Prolonged reflection might 
at last extract from the phrase its meaning; the 
resemblance between printed notes and the 
parts of a motor car might finally suggest them- 
selves to the imagination. But the process would 
certainly be slow; and, being slow, would be 
unsatisfactory. A simile that is understood with 
difficulty is a bad simile. In a good simile or 
striking metaphor the two terms, however re- 
mote from one another, must be made to come 
together in the reader’s mind with, so to speak, 
a smart click. Now, to the average mind the 
connection between notes and spare parts is not 
immediately obvious. (To begin with, the idea 
suggested by the word “notes” is primarily an 
idea of sound; it is only on second thoughts 
that one recalls the printed symbol.) Hence the 
inadequacy and ineffectiveness of the simile 
when expressed in words. On the screen, where 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


it is expressed in visual images, it is perfectly 
satisfactory. 

I have dwelt at some length on Felix’s song 
and scooter—but not, I think, unduly. For the 
example indicates very clearly what are the 
most pregnant potentialities of the cinema; it 





ALDOUS HUXLEY 


Brilliant son of a brilliant father. This 
is a recent picture of the English novel- 
ist and critic—who, incidentally, lives 
in Italy—and who is a regular con- 
tributor to the pages of Vanity Fair 


shows how cinematography differs from litera- 
ture and the spoken drama and how it may be 
developed into something entirely new. What 
the cinema can do better than literature is to be 
fantastic. An artist who uses words as his 
medium finds himself severely limited in the 
expression of his phantasy by the fact that the 
words he uses are not his own invention, but 
traditional and hereditary things, impregnated 
by centuries of use with detinite meanings and 
aureoled with certain specitic associations. To 
a certain extent, a writer must employ clichés 
in order to be understood at all. He cannot 
dissociate long-united ideas, or bring together 
ideas which have never previously been joined, 
without appearing to his readers to be talking 
nonsense. 


I, HAVE seen for example, how difficult 

it would be for a writer to associate, 
without a long preliminary explanation, the 
ideas of musical notes and the parts of a motor- 
car—and how easy tor the maker of films, who 
can almost arbitrarily associate anv two ideas, 
simply by bringing together a pair of suitable 
images. “Young” writers, especially in France, 
have for some years been in revolt against the 
tyrannies of language. They have tried forcibly 
to dissociate old ideas, to use words in a new and 
revolutionary way. It cannot be said that the 


results have been very successful. To the gen- 
eral public their writing seems nonsensical; and 
even their admirers have to admit that their 
books make difficult reading. The fact is that 
these “young” writers are rebelling, not against 
effete literary conventions, but against language 
itself. They are trying to make words do what 
they cannot do, in the nature of things. Thev 
are working in the wrong medium. You cannot 
do silversmith’s work in terms of Egyptian 
granite. In the same way, the most extravagant 
flights of tancy cannot be rendered in words; 
on the screen, however, it is easy to give them 
form. Super-realism is the name of the most 
recent of these “‘voung”’ French schools. The 
aim of the super-realists is to free literature 
completely from logic and to give it the fan- 
tastic liberty of the dream. What they attempt 
to do — not very successfully — the cinema 
achieves brilliantly. The adventures of Felix 
the Cat are super-realistic in the highest degree. 
And not only Felix. Many of our best films 
are super-realistic or dream-like in their phan- 
tay. Think, for example, of those hilarious 
and subtle nightmares invented by Charlie 
Chaplin; think of the adventure films of 
Douglas Fairbanks. 


yS FUTURE, I am sure, the tendency will 
ll be to exploit this potentiality of the cinema 
to an ever-increasing extent. It is inevitable; 
the medium lends itself so well to super-realism 
that it would be extraordinary if this were not 
to be the case. On the screen, miracles are 
easily performed; the most incongruous ideas 
can be arbitrarily associated; the limitations of 
time and space can be largely ignored. More- 
over, the very imperfections of the cinema are, 
in this respect, an important asset. The absence 
of colour is already a bold and arbitrary simpli- 
fication of reality. The silence in which even 
the most violent action takes place is strangely 
nightmarish. (How fantastic it is to look on at 
some furious fight, in which mortal blows are 
given and exchanged without a sound! It is 
like watching a battle of fishes through the glass 
of an aquarium.) And then the darkness of the 
theatre, the monotonous music—inducing, as 
they do, a kind of hypnotic state—enhance in 
the minds of the spectators the dream-like 
quality of what they see on the screen. 

In future, then, the fantastic, super-rea/istic 
qualities of the cinema will be more deliber- 
ately exploited than they are now. This does 
not mean, of course, that ordinary realism will 
be ousted from the screen. The cinema will 
continue to untold its everyday epics. Realism 
will persist side by side with super-realism— 
but a little leavened by it, let us hope, and a 
little enlivened by its efforts to compete with its 


fantastical rival. 

Broadly speaking, there are two ways in which 
a story, depending on human character, can be 
told on the screen. The first method is what I 
may call the Behaviourist method. The story 
is told in terms of psychological details. The 
film abounds in significant close-ups of faces, 
hands or even feet moving under the stress of 

(Continued on page 78) 
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VANITY FAIR 


On the Career and Character of Katharine Cornell 


An Attempt to Estimate the Essential Qualities of an American Actress 


HE most important quality on the stage 

is Radiation. It is also, of course, the 

most significant one in everyday life, but 
many people, lacking the vitality to achieve it 
make up for the lack of it by an acquired tech- 
nique of social exchange: by good manners 
and good cheer; attention, intelligence and 
adroitness of all kinds. By such means 
they manage to carry on the business 
of daily intercourse, and we are be- 
numbed into accepting this coi frem 
them in licu of a true and vital 
humanity. 

But the stage is more exigent than 
life, or clse we demand a greater 
reality from it than we demand of 
real people. We are not satisfied with 
the actor (or actress) who has not 
within him that living fire, the pres- 
ence of which we may only feel 
through the waves that continually 
radiate from it. 

All up and down the scale of en- 
tertainers and artists, that mysterious 
cuality has been called by the various 
names of magnetism, charm, sex-ap- 
peal, pep and genius, and is, of all 
cthers, the one that purvevors of en- 
tertainment hold to be the most es- 
extial. For want of a better name 
ond frem weariness of the old tags, 
Jet us call it by the word I have used 
above, radiation. 


T HAS nothing to do with the 

brain. It cannot be induced— 
though Mary Austin has written a 
book en Genius saying that it can. 
No, it is an involuntary thing. It does 
itself. \t is like the phrase, “it rains.” 
But all the great actresses of tradition 
have had this faculty of radiation. 
Mrs. Siddons, Rachel, Bernhardt, 
Duse—they all kad it. 

And Katharine Cornell has it; that 
inestimable and ultimate faculty of Miss 
radiating from her own soul, whether 
she is en the stage,- concentrated in 
her rdle, or whether she comes weary 
from the exorbitant work of rehear- 
sal. To see her in action or to talk to 
her at her leisure is to note the per- 
petual presence of the indwelling, fiery guest 
that it is her destiny to harbor while she is on 
this carth. It is this inner flame that, whether 
it is gently glowing and quiet, or whether it is 
streaming out of her in waves of unseen light, 
marks her as different from other women and 
makes most of them seem uninformed clay be- 
side her. 

Physically, her lines are long and free. This 
girl is built for speed and endurance like a 
race-horse or a doe. Look at her wrists and 
ankles, how fine they are, and slender, but 
follow the line and note the strong muscles. 
Her throat is wide and full and the precious 
frame wherein reside the vocal chords, is ade- 
guately protected. Her voice comes true from 
a strong heart and strikes across an ample fibre. 


Cornell in 
her very first pro- 
fessional 
ance as Jo March 
in “Little Women” 
in London. A 
hitherto 
lished photograph 


By MABEL DODGE LUHAN 


It is an honest voice. She has not accepted any 
other accent in place of her own “‘up-state” 
intonation—and it is a delight to hear her ring 
out her candid “here” and “there” and 
ever!” 


ace 


ior- 


She is an instrument that is made to register 
and transmit vibrations so fine that most of us 
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do not know that they exist. She is like a radio 
of the human cosmos. 

Long-limbed women in the nobler olden times 
were a more accustomed sight, doubtless, than 
they are today. Probably in Greece and Jater, 
even, in Rome, it was natural to see women 
whose garments fell with a sweep, but now a 
woman whose clothes express nobility is so rare 
that we are arrested and thrilled by it. 


Katharine Cornell 
as a baby with her 
Some of 
theCornellindivid- 
uality, as well as 
the charm, are visi- 
ble, even at this 
early stage 


When Katharine Cornell was dressed in 
Candida’s outlandish dress with the leg-of- 
mutton sleeves, she moved across the stage with 
a long, slow stride, so that her full skirt broke 
into folds at the back below her knee in a way 
that was Ivric with beauty and womanliness. 
The antique ampleur of character, that is what 

satisfies us in the expressive body of 
this girl. 

It seems inevitable that when men 
watch her move across the stage and 
hear that rich, hearty, honest voice, 
they must feel that /ere is a real 
weman, and when women see her they 
must set themselves to emulating her. 
She will undoubtedly havea beneficent 
influence on her time. She appears to 
express, poetically, all the generosity 
wherein women may excel. For she 
makes, in the rdles she plays, good- 
will, fair-play and gallant - behavior 
appear the necessary feminine attri- 
butes of a great morality. After see- 
ing Katharine Cornell play Candida, 
and Iris in The Green Hat, it would 
seem that women must carry away a 
finer idea of themselves and the de- 
sire to attain, somehow, nearer to her 
level. 


HE has not a trace of the domi- 

nating female in her make-up. 
Watching her rehearsal one never sees 
her ordering men and things about, 
this way and that. No, she works 
loyally with her lines, and when the 
pause comes, and a different adjust- 
ment must be found, in properties or 
roles, she sits quict and attentive and 
Icts the director and the others work 
out the problem. Then, eagerly, 
guick as a flash, she catches their in- 
tention and carries it out for them. 
She is one who has the courage to sit 
still and the wisdom to be silent at 
the right time. But her energy is ex- 
tremely fluent. Apparently she has 
recourse to it at all times and she is 
not easily “balled-up” or stopped in 
the exercise of her work by capricious- 
ness of inspiration or the slowing 
down of the life flow in her. She a/- 
ccays seems to have a free-flowing energy ready 
for her to use when she will, Her temper, 
then, does not suffer frem the fluctuating vital- 
ity that affects the average actress. Again, she 
is not flighty nor given to tantrums. Her asso- 
ciates like to work with her, eased as they are 
from the usual exhibitions of artistic tempera- 
ment. It is usually she who soothes and quicts 
the ecxasperations about her in the difficult 
moments of rehearsal. 

She is deeply obedient and all devoted to 
her destiny, which is to slave and sacrifice and 
give, give, give, throughout the years, and for 
as long as she lives, to the art that has chosen 
her for its vehicle. 

Her little bit of private life, that small share 

(Continued on page 78) 
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ABBE LONDON 


Dorothy Dickson—Who Proves that Britons Sometimes will be Slaves 


ECURRING rumours of the return of Dorothy Dickson to the American 
theatre have so often come to nothing that it looks as if the London stage 
were to hold her—and itself—captive for all time. ‘*Patricia’’ has been her ve- 
hicle there for the past season. Now that Irene Castle has retired from the stage, 
Miss Dickson has the unique distinction of possessing what are probably the 


most expressive shoulders in the worid. Despite an absence of over two years 
from this country, poignant memories of her grace and charm in “The Royal 
Vagabond” and subsequent musical successes still remain to haunt her American 
followers, together with the sight of her father, who is one of the delightful 


elderly Englishmen who solemnly play croquet in Central Park on clear days 





VANITY FAIR 


How I Won the Bathing Beauty Contest at Atlantic City 


The Winning Lady Shows us How she Blossomed into the Nation’s Pride 


O DOUBT many of you gentle readers 
have seen my picture in the Sunday 
rotogravures. I am the one with the 
chest expansion. 

The story of how I came to be so often in 
the “rotos”, as they are nick-named, is so very 
interesting that the Editor has 
asked me to tell it to you just 
as it happened. Only I cannot 
remember all of it exactly, 
having had quite a snoot-full, 
one way or another, most of 
the time while I was in At- 
lantic City, owing to so many 
banquets in honor of Beauty 
and all. But I know that you 
and your husbands and your 
children a the 
boys) have all probably looked 
at my picture in the roto- 
gravures a good many times, 
and wondered about me, and 
so it is not fair or just to keep 
you in the dark any longer, so 
I will tell you my little all. 

In private life I was, for 
the past three years, the lady 
in charge of the rubber goods 
in Schrieber’s Drug Store, Fifth 





By DORIS K. DORFINGER* 


Lassics,” had come, and there I was, in a bath- 
ing suit, before the judges’ stand in Lincoln 
Square. They asked us all to wear bathing spits, 
doubtless so that no one girl could outdress the 
others. There was principally strange faces 
among the judges, and the foreman, or what- 
: ever he was, was a stranger to 
me. But here and there I saw 
a kind face gleaming which I 
had known since childhood, 
like Mr. Schrieber, and Mr. 
Krautsenspicl, the garage own- 
er, and old Doctor Difbin, 
and so on, and they had held 
me on their laps when a baby, 
so I knew I was getting at 
their heart strings. 

Well, I was just full of the 
old Nick that morning, and 
did whatever it came into my 
head to do, such as throwing 
pebbles at the judges’ stand, 
and making believe to hear 
the roar of the ocean in a sea 
shell, and all cute things like 
that which the other girls, be- 
ing shy, did not do, Well, 
cast bread upon the 
waters, as the old saying goes, 


vour 


and Harmony Streets, Spring- 
field, Ohio; and, although tak- 
ing a lively interest in topics 
of the day and all, I have al- 
ways been “strictly business’’, 
and no travelling salesman can 


PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR 

“I was just full of the old Nick 

that morning, and did whatever 

it came into my head to do, such 

as making believe to hear the roar 

of the mighty ocean and all cute 
things like that” 


and it shall return to vou in 
the form of a gold medal, for 
the next thing I knew the 
Grand Kleagle of the judges 
stepped forward and held up 


his hand, and, before vou 


ever say he got gay wfth me—and got away 
with it. 

Well, it was on a Tuesday morning, I well 
remember, that Mr. Schrieber came in, as I 
was sorting out a few nasal sprays, and said to 
me, “Doris,” he said, “how would you like to 
represent Ohio in the nation-wide beauty con- 
test at Atlantic City!” 

Well, never was I so surprised. “Can a duck 
swim!” I answered, meaning I was just crazy 
about the idea. So Mr. Schrieber told me how 
he had entered me for the Elimination Con- 
test, which means that all the best looking girls 
in Ohio line up in a row, and then, out of 
these, they choose the best one to represcnt our 
fair state at the National Beauty contest in 
Atlantic City. 

Well, I went home early and told Mother 
about it, and she had a fit and said, “What 
would a daughter of mine be doing in a bathing 
contest, and, anyway, you seem to forget that 
you are descended from Paul Revere.” But I 
just said to her, with quiet courtesy, “Well, if 
I am descended from Paul Revere maybe I will 
ride off with the honors. And, anyway, it isn’t 
to see which is the best bather, but who is the 
most beautiful.” 

So there was an end of such talk. 

It seemed as if I hadn’t any more than turned 
around before it was the day of the Elimina- 
tion Contest in Springfield, where all the girl: 
from Ohio or, as it said on the banners, ‘‘Ohio 


* Winner of the Gold Medal in the Greater Atlantic 
City Beauty Pageant. 


could say Jack Robinson I was Miss Ohio, 
Atlantic City rose before me in a glittering 
dream. : 
You might think that all this would have 
made me conceited, particularly as I received, 
in the next few wecks, seven hundred and 





ART STUDIES BY RUSSELL SALL 
*“How well do I remember that gay morn- 
ing, and I, like a litt!e child, not knowing 
or caring whether the crown of laurel 
would be placed on my unlined brow or 
perhaps, lack-a-day, upon another's” 


forty letters (some bearing foreign postmarks) 
and all containing offers of marriage (or bet- 
ter), which I will consider later on when I 
have more time, all except the Jap, for I would 
never marry a Jap because I would be so afraid 
of having Japanese children. But although I 
am not a conceited girl, and never was, just 
now I am walking on air I can tell you, and 
have been ever since that high mucky-muck 
among the judges (the Editor said I must not 
use slang expressions in this article, but I guess 
that one just slipped out!) well, anyway, the 
judge—the one with the fever blister and the 
high silk hat—pinned a blue ribbon on my 
chest, and said, “Miss Dorfinger, I hereby pro- 
nounce you the fairest flower in all Ohio, and 
you are therefore appointed to represent our 
fair state in the nation-wide beauty contest to 
be held at Atlantic City.” 

What a surprise! I, formerly a belle among 
the few and now the sweetheart of the many, 
to receive a tribute like that right out in front 
of all Springfield’s wealthiest families; to have 
bestowed upon me a trip to Atlantic City; and 
then to be asked to write an article for a maga- 
zine like this! Really, really, it is all so ex- 
citing, so wonderful; is it any wonder that | 
am, as the French say, confused? 

And, somewhere in this article, I am going 
to come right out and tell the truth about what 
happened between Miss Pennsylvania and I 
during our stay in America’s Playground, and 
I am glad of the chance to set myself right for 
the newspapers and in the eves of the world, 
once and for all. 

The Editor has asked me to first of all speak 
about my beauty! 

Well, I feel very shy about writing on a 
subject like that. But could I help it that I 
was born to be a beautiful woman! Like the 
flower in the ravine, I sprang to maturity all 
unconscious of the power I held in my slim 
cupped fingers. In fact, if 1 wasn’t afraid of 
being taken for too much of the joking kind, 
I might say that, like Topsy, I “‘just growed”. 

And, anyway, who can put their finger on 
that will o’ the wisp that men call beauty: 
From several older ladies (and from many, I 
may add, of my competitors in the beauty con- 
test) I have heard tell of the girls of twenty 
years ago, of how sweetly lush they were, of 
the curves that were then woman’s crowning 
glory, and of the rich, soulful semi-circles, 
gracious as a song, that were wont to envelop 





our sisters of yesteryear, Girls were sadly neg- 
lected then, I can tell you, if they did not 
billow. Yet, ten years later Dame Fashion, 
a-laving her finger aside her nose, squashed us 
all as flat as paper dolls, and now that we are, 
as a poctic gentleman-friend of mine put it, 
more fragile than an April breeze and thinner 
than a daisy-stem, the on dits have it that we 
are to return to curves. Well, well woman’s 
work is never done! 

Personally, I know many sweet girls who are 
beginning to feel a little goaded about the 
thing, and as for myself, if any man should 
bid me return to curves, I would look him in 

(Continued on page 74) 
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NORMA SHEARER 


Miss Shearer has never, 
in her meteoric film 
career, been limited to 
one type of rdle ex- 
clusively. Her ability, 
rare in the movies, to 
play ladies, convincing- 
ly, will distinguish her 
in “Nothing to Wear” 
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whether on the stage 
or on the screen 











THE FLAPPER 
STENOG 


Here is the flapper 
stenographer. Can she 
help it if she is just 
the essence of allure? 
She dresses so quiet- 
ly. so almost skimpi- 
ly. and yet, some- 
how. when she moves, 
every gesture is 
simply a firebrand 





N LS) 
THE FLAPPER ¥ 
POET 
Author of “My Eye 
Revolves in Its 


Prisoned Cage’’ and 
other sonnets 


THE SURPRISE 
FLAPPER 
Here (right) is Con- 
nie going North in 
her alluring way. 


\\ 
ay 
But wait. ... 


The Flapper 








The Flapper 
A Historical Norte 


O much which is deroga- 

tory has been said about 
the flapper, that it is time to 
come to her defense! What 
if she is s!eek and amorous? 
So is the clinging ivy vine. 
What if her skirts are too 
short? Let him that is 
without shins among you be 
the first to cast a stone! 


Look at the 
things upon this page. for 
instance. Girl Scouts, every 
one of them—in their way. 
They are good and kind and 
would not harm a flea. One 
might truthfully say, even: 
“Scratch a fiapper and you 
will be sure to find a warm 
and pulsing mother-heart.” 


dear, sweet 


Draw.ngs by BENITO 
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C C THE BOHEMIAN 
SOGCOOY , FLAPPER 
Vh yy Mamie is the Queen 
—> \ NE y of Camaraderie in 
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V4 Ly VE Ay Greenwich Village 
THE MOTHER FLAPPER A THE SURPRISE 
She has not let herself grow old. She \ | FLAPPER 
will dance, on and on, into the dawn, | .... and see Connie 
with some dear young boy rather than y going south, and very, 


spoil the party by going home 
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Clarice, 


THE BROADWAY 
FLAPPER 


This is Miss Mac- 
Adam, the fairy prin- 
cess of Times Square. 
She says that Park 
Avenue and the social 
districts stifle her, 
believe it or not, but 
let her set foot on 
old Broadway and 
she can breathe again 





very far south indeed 


Is Not as Bad as She is Painted 


Proving, All Over Again, that A Woman is Only a Woman but a Good Cigar is Terrible Anyway 
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The Singular—Although Dual—Eminence of Ring Lardner 


A Popular American Humorist Becomes an Idol of the Intellectuals 


HE. kind of reputation Ring Lardner 

enjoys today is exceptional in America. 

(Enjoys is, perhaps, not the word, for 
he is a man of a singularly ironic temperament; 
but if he cares for fame he can now have a 
double portion served to him.) He has be- 
come one of the most popular of our humor- 
ists, With a weekly syndicated article, a comic 
strip, and an inexhaustible market for “pieces” 
of any description. But he is, at the same time, 
admired by the cognoscenti tor whom, in his 
long life as a writer, he has apparently never 
cared a snap of his fingers. While an odd 
million readers have enjoyed his work every 
Sunday in New York alone, his praises echo in 
The Dial (in America) and in T. S. Eliot’s 
Criterion (in England). 

This is a strange fate to overtake a popular 
humorist. Mark Twain achieved an Oxford 
degree and the praise of the professors of 
literature long after he had ceased to write his 
characteristic work, When A Tramp Abroad 
and Roughing It were popular, Mark Twain 
was despised by the Brahmins of letters as a 
“mere humorist.” Nor did anyone beat the 
intellectual trap-drum for Artemas Ward and 
Finley Peter Dunne in their heyday. Popular 
men in other fields have Jately had some meas- 
ure of appreciation; Chaplin, for example, is 
as deeply taken to heart by the intellectuals as 
by the masses. But literature has alwavs been 
the last stronghold against the popular men-— 
and Lardner has broken down every fortifica- 
tion. 


HY? It is only eleven years ago that the 

letters of a busher began to appear in 

The Saturday Evening Post—those letters we 
remember as You Kuoce Me Al. Thev seemed, 
on the surface, to be another effort to make 
fiction out of baseball and to use American 
slang for humorous purposes—nothing morc’ 
Two years later Lardner wrote a straight pro- 
fessionally-humorous serics of articles about 
a trip to Palm Beach. From then until 1920 
he wrote storics of various sorts and an amus- 
ing book about his trip to the war areas. In 
1920 he began publishing The Big Tozn, 
which, again on the surface, was an ordinary 
story of domestic life, with the slang a little 
changed in character. There followed other 
stories, deceptive in appearance. As far as | 
can discover the only suggestion that Lardner 
was worth notice as a satirist and a writer ap- 
peared in Vanity Fair about two years ago, 
although it was probably earlier that H. L. 
Mencken appreciated the Janguage Lardner 
wrote as contributions to his own work on The 
American Language. And now, in a uniform 
edition, Lardner calls forth the praise of the 
literary critics, even of the avant-garde, the 
Modernists. He is “an important figure in our 
national artistic output” and “thas a fluent and 
finished technique”; he writes the American 
vernacular “like an artist” and is a master of 
character drawing. He is a satirist, an ironist, 
and the only American master of lunatic humor. 
I quote these things from the critics not be- 
cause they are in any way exaggerated, but 


By GILBERT SELDES 


because they are true and indicate the kind of 
reputation Lardner now has, As for explaining 
it, my guess is that one important reason for it 
is the new interest in purely American artistic 
phenomena which has developed since the war. 
Lardner is as native as basckall or corn-bread. 








RING LARDNER 


This caricature is not unlike the two 
qualities that chiefly distinguish the 


writings of its subject; namely a 
humor of preposterousness, resulting, 
somehow, in a keen fidelity to life 











ORAWING BY COVARRUBIAS 


You cannot export him or explain him—I 
have tried him on Englishmen, drunk and 
sober, and they actually cannot understand what 
he is saying. And this is true not only of the 
obvious things—his subject matter and_ his 
slang, but of the hidden things, his characters 
and his rhythm. The imitators of Lardner 
imagine that a few cute misspellings and a few 
artificial phrases will give them the American 
language; he, however, knows better. He has 
written some of his finest work—the celebrated 
Golden Honeymoon and Some Like Em Cold 
—with hardly a slang word, yet they are in the 
purest American English, not British English, 
because their rhythm, the cadence or fall of the 
words, is the way we speak and the way we 
think. Take for example this paragraph from 
The Big Town: 

“The hotel’s got all the modern conveni- 
ences like artificial light and a stopper in the 
bathtubs. They even got a barber and a valet, 
but you can’t get a shave wile he’s pressing your 
clothes, so it’s pretty near impossible for a man 
to look their best at the same time.” 

You can correct the grammar and spelling 
with a few strokes of the pen and not diminish 
in any way the American flavor because the 


cadence is American and you cannot do anything 
at all about that phrase at the end. Nor will 
the King’s most kingly English conceal the 
give-away of character which the busher makes 
of himself in such a sentence as: 

“All so | remember I told you to fix it up so 
as a hack would be down to the deepo to meet 
us to-night and you wont get this letter.in time 
to tell them not to send no hack so I suppose the 
hack will be there but may be they will be some 
body else that gets off of the train that will 
want the hack and then every thing will be al! 
O.K. but if they is not nobody else that wants 
the hack I will pay them %4 of what they was 
going to charge me if I had of came and road 
in the hack though I dont have to pay them 
nothing because I am not going to ride in the 
hack but I want to do the right thing and besides 
I will want a hack at the deepo when I do come 
so they will get a peace of money out of me any 
way so I dont sce where they got no kick come- 
ing even if I dont give them a nichol now.” 


UCH passages are the work of a man to 

whom the structure of American speech is 
natural and sympathetic; American consists not 
merely of saving “thoid” for “third” but of 
thinking “I will wire vou at my own expense 
the date of my wedding” and “I will punch a 
couple of their jaws when I sce them,” or, 
“My sister Minnie—she married L. F. Wilcox, 
the tire people.” Lardner has understood the 
habits of mind which “make” our speech, much 
more than our mispronunciations do. 

And that is the essence of Lardner in every 
respect, because even his baseball series was not 
about baseball so much as it was about a char- 
acter. As you read the letters, relishing their 
fun and appreciating their slang, there come: 
vividly to you the character of Jack Keefe, the 
busher: an ignorant and stupid fellow, a brag- 
gart and a coward, a stingy, sentimental fool. 
The traits of character are stroked in with the 
utmost delicacy until the whole figure is so 
rounded that whenever you sce a pitcher in 
action you think of the busher. Baseball is quite 
secondary; Lardner might have made him a 
bus-boy or a race-track tout. He has hit the 





human and the universal; the rest is accidental. 

In The Big Tocen Lardner develops three 
characters. One is the busher grown wise and 
sardonic; the others are two women, the Mrs. 
and her sister, both foolish. In the process 
Lardner has sketched a section of American life 
which has since been done almost too frequently 
in the novels of Main Street, and never done 
so well. Here is his picture of a Long Island 
hotel: 

“The men get up about eight o’clock and go 
down to New York to Business. They don’t 
never go to work. . . . When the women has 
prepared themselves for the long day’s grind’ 
with a four-course breakfast, they set round on 
the front porch and discuss the big questions of 
the hour, like for instance the Jast trunk mur- 
der or whether an Airedale is more loving than 
a Golden Bantam. Once in a wile one of them 
cracks that it looks like they was bound to ke 

(Continued on page 94) 
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A STEICHEN rORTRAIT 


W. C. Fields; Master Among Jugglers and Comedian Extraordinary 


No, This is not a Cubist Picture. It is Merely Mr. Fields, Chief 


Comedian of the Ziegfeld Follies, Surrounded by His Comic “Props’’ 
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W. C. Fields, Once a Juggler, Now a Comedian 
The Foreign and Domestic Career of a Deservedly Popular Figure of the Stage 


N a population of well over 109,000,000 

people, of course, there are very likely 

those who do not regard W. C. Fields as 
among the greatest of American comedians— 
but one does not care to know them socially. 

It was in the fall of 1923, it will be re- 
membered, that Fields, after twenty-six active 
years in the theatre, finally achieved the dignity 
of the spoken word. This was in Poppy, in 
which he bravely abandoned his complete re- 
liance upon the juggling tricks that had made 
him known throughout the country and es- 
sayed a comedy character role. As he uttered 
his first word upon the stage of the Apollo 
Theatre, that sultry September night, after 
twenty-six years of silent juggling, all the 
other entrants for the Mute, Inglorious Milton 
Banner quietly folded their tents and stole 
away. 

Come thirty-odd years this next All Hallow- 
e’en or Michaelmas or something, Fields was 
a small boy in Philadelphia earnestly occupied 
with throwing an apple into the air and catch- 
ing it. Two years later he had progressed to 
the daring of two apples. And when, at the 
age of 16—the year is now 1897—he had ad- 
vanced to the hazard of trifling with three 
apples and an egg-plant, he felt ripe indeed 
for the stage. 


USTY records, including the testimony 
of frankly envious neighbors, show that 
it was not alone a matter of exhibitionism that 
led him before the footlights. As early as 
his sixteenth summer, there is well documented 
evidence, he had gone over the complete list of 
callings open to him and recognized that the 
theatrical profession was the only one that 
legitimately involved lying abed of a morning. 
In Norristown, Pa., some fifteen miles from 
Philadelphia, Fields, in 1897, saw a Matt Burns 
of the Burns Brothers toss several oranges into 
the air and catch each as it fell, at the same 
time tossing the earlier arrivals up again. It 
was, to put an end to the suspense of the reader, 
an exhibition in refined juggling. Automati- 
cally then did Fields, seeing how easily the 
Burns Brothers were earning their daily bread, 
become a professional juggler in instant intent. 
The following year—that would be 1898 
by a simple process of addition—while the 
Spanish War clouds were gathering over the 
Jersey coast, there came to Philadelphia a dra- 
matic offering known as Fred Irwin’s Burlesque 
Show. Fields left his native village with it, for 
its series of limited engagements in Pittston, 
Larksville, Plymouth, Wyoming, Forty-Fort, 
Kingston, Wanamie, Sugar Notch, Warrior 
Run, Avoca and the other metropolises in and 
about Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

For a twelve-month did Fields stay with this 
show, learning from it nothing less than the 
bitter doctrine of economy. Thus: 

His act, a desperately serious one, involved 
the use of a billiard ball and two cups, with 
handles, all three objects to be in the air at one 
and the same time. The cups, history records, 
were fashioned from the tops of oil-stoves. 
The cup handles, it is known, were merely so 
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many—two, to wit—pieces of broomstick. And 
the ivory ball, the proprietor complains to this 
day, was stolen from the O. K. Pool Room in 
Mauch Chunk. For his act, too, Fields wore 
what local audiences instantly and riotously 
recognized as the stage’s exaggerated conception 
of tramp wear, although such part of his au- 
diences as later encountered the comedian upon 
the town’s by-ways and lesser known boulevards 
was a bit puzzled upon recognizing that his 
stage costume was also his street wear. 

In‘ due time, Mr. Irwin’s burlesque enter- 
prise reached New York. When it left again, it 
was without the services of Fields, who had 
obtained for himself a route over the Orpheum 
Vaudeville Circuit, at a wage that happily gave 
him almost enough for his railroad fares. 

His tour of the Orpheum Circuit completed, 
Fields was engaged to appear at Koster and 
Bial’s, under contract to William Morris. This 
was the best known of the variety houses of the 
day and Fields’ chief memory of it, which he 
related to me with the suspicion of a tear in 
his voice, is that champagne was served in all 
of the five tiers of boxes that took the place of 
balcony and gallery in the playhouse. 

The Koster and Bial’s glory, of course, was 
bound to come to an end, and it did. In its 
place, Fields arranged for an engagement at 
the Winter Garden, in Berlin. His juggling 
act was already beginning to take on the comic 
character for which it has since become famous 
and he managed to stay on the Winter Garden 
bill for several months until he progressed to 
a leisurely tour of the Continent, playing sev- 
eral weeks in each town on his route. Thus he 
became known to the variety playgoers of Leip- 
sic, Dresden, Vienna and Paris. 


N A spell of homesickness, he returned 

to the United States, to return almost 
immediately to France. This was a bit of a 
rare procedure in those distant days, but it has 
become more of a customary thing since the 
grand tour of the A. E. F. and the short so- 
journ of a considerable part of it in America 
in the year or two following the armistice. 

Until 1915, then, Fields was decidedly a 
bird of return passage. A few weeks abroad for 
him were followed by a few weeks abroad, and 
vice versa and au contraire. It is not recorded 
that he played on any one continent for more 
than six consecutive months during this period. 

Early in August, 1914, he set sail from 
Australia, where he had been playing, for 
India, where he was to give four performances. 
One day out from port the sportive “Emden” 
chased his ship back whence it had come. 
Whereupon Fields, suddenly converted to an 
acute patriotism, cabled the management of 
Watch Your Step in the United States, yes, he 
would be delighted to open with it i Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

In Syracuse Watch Your Step opened, as ad- 
vertised, with Fields stepping into the show 
direct from thirty-nine days of travel. He was 
again to do his familiar juggling act. The 
morning after the opening he was informed 
that his services were no longer required, 


despite the auspicious scene in which he ap- 
peared, a Horn and Hardart setting in which 
he dropped a nickel into the automatic slot, 
whereupon the wall opened and a billiard table 
popped forth. 

He was, moderately stated, somewhat dis- 
appointed, but his spirits were aroused by one 
Gene Buck, who had seen the show as an 
emissary of Mr. Ziegfeld and who engaged 
him then and there for the Ziegfeld Fo/lies of 
1915. The meantime—a year, as time is reck- 
oned—Fields was to spend and did spend in 
the music halls. 


ROM 1915 to 1922, Fields was with the 

Follies, in New York and on tour. His 
comic juggling acts must be remembered by all 
who saw the Follies, and they were certainly 
so well remembered by some in his audiences 
that he today can wrathfully refer to himself 
as the originator of much of the material with 
which the jugglers of the nation entertain their 
clients. He had golf acts and tennis acts and 
billiard acts, all the time with the assistance 
of a strange looking individual who deserves 
mention in any account of his activities. 

This person, small and stony-faced, is known 
throughout the theatres of the country as 
Shorty. This chronicler, however, has dis- 
covered that his name is really Marmaduke 
Gump. 

Mr. Gump—whose claim that his name is 
William Blanche must be vigorously denied— 
is a Philadelphian who came to New York at 
the time of the building of the Pennsylvania 
Station, as the guest of his father, who was em- 
ployed in its erection. Once in the nation’s 
metropolis, he determined to seek employment 
among the local artisans and share their joys 
and burdens. 

He got a job, thus, with the Ziegfeld Fo/lies 
as a clearer, at the absurdly high wage of fifty 
cents a performance. And then Fields saw him 
and with Fields he has been ever since, barring 
a few frustrated attempts at sedition and going 
into juggling on his own. 

The season of 1922 saw Fields in George 
White’s Scandals. In the Spring of 1923 he 
left the show and motored to California, where 
he set out upon a tour of the Orpheum Circuit. 

And in the fall of 1923, as aforementioned, 
he made his speaking debut in Poppy. The 
credit for this discovery of his talents as a 
speaking comedian goes to Philip Goodman, 
who produced the show. Fields himself had 
no faith in his ability to do aught but comic 
juggling—and several times during rehearsals 
of the play were the combined efforts of Good- 
man and his vaudeville agent necessary to in- 
duce him to continue. 

His opening night in Poppy was a good deal 
of a sensation. Here, suddenly, was a man with 
an enormous gusto in the delivery of his lines, 
with a broad sense of humor and—it was no 
secret-—with an ability to make up, himself, 
for the great open humorless spaces of the 
script. 

In Poppy Fields was a strolling mountebank 

(Continued on page 90) 








JAMES GLEASON 
and 
RICHARD TABER 


These two comedians, 
embittered because no 
dramatist seemed to 
be craving their ser- 
vices, wrote the com- 
edy called “Is Zat 
So?” for their own 
use, each fashioning 
in it a réle after his 
own heart. When, after 
several years of dis- 
appointment, this 
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MAURICE GOLDBERG 


ELLIOTT NUGENT 


The extremely cohesive Nugent family is 
usually represented by two or three mem- 
bers in any venture. “The Poor Nut,” 
a rah! rah! rah! comedy, is the work of 
J. C. Nugent and his son Elliott, who, in 
its leading réle, is shown above in the 
act of glorifying the American boy 
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GRACE GEORGE 


SOPHIE TREADWELL 





When not busy exploring 
Mexico, writing plays, 
marrying W. O. McGee- 
han, or suing Mrs. John 
Barrymore, Miss Tread- 
well is not above playing 
réles in her own dramas 


As the intermediary be- 
tween America and the 
French playwright, Paul 
Géraldy, Grace George 
has not only translated 
several of his delicate 
comedies but acted in two 


Clever Players Who Are 
Also Their Own Playwrights 
Actors Appearing in Their Own Plays 


ECOND in age only to the debate on precedence between the 
S chicken and the egg is the endless warfare of the theatre as to 
whether the dramatist or the actor is the primary figure whenever 
a play is produced. That battle doubtless shortened the days of 
Euripides in the land and may well have been what drove Con- 
greve from the theatre when he was thirty. In that war, how- 
ever, a brief armistice is declared from time to time. That is 
when an actor writes his own part. On this page are displayed 
several playwrights recently represented on Broadway, each of 
whom was deprived for the nonce of the luxury of complaining 
about the manner in which at least one of his réles was being 
realized. It is also a page of players who have had to forego all 
season the comfort of explaining to their friends and relatives 
how dreary a business it is to struggle along for months weighed 
down by rdles that have no opportunities in them. 





VANTIN FAR 


piece was finally 
produced last winter, 
it proved to be the 
most successful com- 
edy of the season, and 
each actor got the 
role he wanted—but 
separately. It so be- 
fell that Gleason 
played his part in the 
New York company 
and Taber played his 
in Chicago. They have 
been brought together 
here only by the magic 
of trick photography 


STEICHEN 


ELSIE JANIS 


The greatest of the American vedettes 
would be welcomed with open arms by 
any revue in London or New York, but a 
not particularly secret passion for writ- 
ing her own sketches and lyrics makes 
her happier when she has no author to 
contend with less subtle than herself 
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How Shall I Spend My Vacation? 


The Annual and Eternal Question which is now Very Much to the Fore 


ACATIONS! What a comforting, 

blessed word. We are entering the sea- 

son of them and my mind is stirred by 
memories and visions. How shall I spend mine? 
Shall I take it in a lump or on the installment 
plan? Shall I seek the mountains, the plains or 
the sca? Shall I motor, walk, ride or sail? Or 
shall I just sit? These are a few of the ques- 
tions which arise. 

In my heart I know that no two summers are 
alike. They differ in flavor—like cantaloupes. 
What the coming season will bring forth for 
me is on the knees of the Gods which must by 
this time be well-encumbered by the many 
things reposing on them. 


OR instance! Two families of my acquaint- 

ance projected one of those wild, woodsy 
vacations in the hinterland of the Province of 
Quebec. They had become very chummy dur- 
ing the long winter evenings at home. They 
liked each other, heaps. They dined and bridged 
and theatred extensively. Sally and Tom Rob- 
bins, Lucy and Bill Spencer, they formed the 
perfect and inseparable Four. Then loomed 
the prospect of this glorious return to Nature. 
Denying themselves all respite during July and 
August, Tom and Bill saved their time for 
September. Came the day when they departed, 
bag and baggage, duffle and kit, rod and reel tee 
such a merry party! ‘The thermos was emptied 
before they reached Harmon-on-Hudson. 

Their destination was one of those con- 
veniently located camps reached by journeying 
to Montreal, thence to Three Rivers, changing 
at La Tuque, hopping a “speeder,” a small, 
motor-driven flat-car, on an abandoned branch 
of the C. P. R., taking a Ford at Tortue, buck- 
boarding to St. Severin, canocing across Lac aux 
Dames and hiking a two mile portage to lovely 
Lake Flambeau. And there you were! Not 
exactly an overnight trip but so quict, so 
peaceful .... 

It was. The September rains set in and when 
September decides to be rainy it does a real job. 
The installation was what is known as a “rough 
camp,” a tent for the men, another for the 
girls and a shack for the guides. If you touched 
the tents on the inside they dripped. The Rob- 
bins liked their bacon rare and their coffee 
weak, The Spencers were all for crisp bacon 
and strong coffee. Bill wanted to fish early in 
the morning, whether it rained or not. Tom 
chose to stick to his sleeping-bag and wait for 
the sun—which refused to shine. Sally turned 
her ankle and Lucy ran foul of something queer 
in a tin of corned-beef hash, After ten days 
they hit the home trail. Only the guides were 
speaking. Co-operative vacations are hazardous. 


THE BOUNDING MAIN 


Another kind of holiday is that spent on a 
yacht. I did this once. The slogan of the coast- 
wise yachtsman is “Yo heave-ho and a case of 
Johnny Walker!” The craft upon which I 
sailed, the sloop “‘Alley-oop” followed the 
cruise of one of the Eastern yacht-clubs. My 
host was Vice-Commodore Fuller, a fine old 
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mahogany finished piece. There were also a 
Captain, five sailors, a cook, six guests and, I 
should imagine about a hundred waiters. Our 
sea-trail from City Island to Bar Harbor was 
marked for weeks afterward by a well-defined 
drift of corks, cases, straw covers and bobbing 
bottles. At ports en route we gave the locals 
a treat by parading their streets with that nau- 
tical roll to our gait peculiar to sailors ashore 
and land lubbers afloat. We ran on nautical 
time, six bells, seven bells and a highball to 
every bell. We wore yachting caps. Our faces 
were flaming red from long exposure to sun— 
and other things. 
Fuller was quite the prince of hosts. I recall 
a striking instance of his solicitude. We were 
drifting out of Newport harbor before a light 
breeze and the sailors were struggling with a 
voluminous sail on the end of an unwieldy 
boom. As the breeze filled it we inclined 
slightly to starboard. Our host eved the can- 
vas distrusttully and summoned the Captain. 
“Captain Barrows,” he said, ‘what... what 
is that sail?” 
‘The spinnaker, sir” said the Captain. 
“Captain Barrows,” said the Commodore, 
“remove it. I am a plain man, Captain, and I 
like plain sails. Besides, it spills the drinks.” 


THE OPEN SPACES 


ONCE had a Western vacation, one of those 

red-blooded things. That trip would be 
pleasant to repeat. It would take a stronger 
horse to carry me now but I am sure one could 
be found. There is a lot to be said for this 
roughing it among the cow punchers. It has 
splendid talking points and sounds so hardy 
and two-fisted. Actually the plains of Arizona 
and Wyoming have been fully piped, wired 
and drained. Comfort and cactus grow side 
by side. The horses are dude-broke, the sad- 
dles are cradles, the pace leisurely, and, just 
over the horizon, at the end of the sunset 
trail . . . isa hot bath. It’s the berries. Dur- 
ing my wild western days I rode a liver-and- 
milk pinto named Tony. I carried a large, 
unloaded Colt in a holster, a looped lariat and 
acamera, The camera was the only implement 
I used. Ali the visiting ranchers carried them. 
We shot each other regularly and I still get a 
kick out of my pictures labeled, ‘“Let’er 
Buck,” ...thank Heaven she never did... 
“Ride him, Cow-bov!” and ‘Striking Camp.” 

Perhaps the best thing about these Western 
trips is that they endow a man for life with a 
permanent dress-up rig to wear at fancy-dress 
parties. There is no more reason for worry on 
that score, no more saying, “‘Oh hell, what shall 
I go as?” Just drag out the old outfit, buckle 
on your chaps and there you are. I’ve had my 
khaki breeches let out twice in the last ten years. 


fr. LATER years I find fewer notes of ex- 
tended, independent travel and vacation 
trips. My holidays assume a more domestic 
character. 

Still retaining my love of Nature I have 
enjoyed many motor vacations and can heartily 


recommend them. Though less primitive than 
the uncharted seas and lone prairies our local 
by-ways still retain possibilities of adventure, 
particularly when you are lost on a back-road 
with a dead flash-light, an empty gas-tank and 
a flat front-tire. Then, too, there are the perils 
of the antique shops which infest the path. 
Through many a fair village have I steered my 
way, eyes front, ears deaf to the pleadings of 
my companion, carefully avoiding the Scylla 
of hooked-rugs on the one hand and the 
Charybdis of Windsor chairs on the other. 
These pilgrimages are invariably fraught with 
pleasant battles with one’s partner as to which 
road to take. How familiar to every married 
motorist is the remark, “Why don’t you ask? 
I never knew a man yet who was willing to ask 


the way!” 


BDURATELY you pursue your route, 
vituperation being heaped upon you as it 
gets worse and worse. But O, the joy when you 
finally strike the macadam again! As you bowl 
along, cares and recriminations are blown to 
the breezes. “How’s this for a road?” you cry 
as if you had built it. It is your turn to gloat. 
Along the way you may glance at the “hitch- 
and-hikers” who are spending their vacations 
at this new and popular pastime of walking as 
little and riding as much as possible. The lady- 
hiker is a strange sight, particularly from the 
rear. Her knickers have an uneasy pulsation, 
not lovely but instinct with comedy. 


‘PERFECT PEACE 


Sometimes I have gone in for a quiet vacation. 
I tried an Art Colony once, a community of 
intellect, a group of bungalows tucked away in 
the hills, a brain to every bungalow. In the em- 
brace of Art were gathered together painters, 
poets, rhythmic dancers, musicians, craftsmen. 
During the busy hours of the day the landscape 
looked like an allegorical decoration for an 
Academy of the Fine Arts. The painter at his 
case] gazed at a prospect in which a group of 
nymphs waited under a tree for their Adonis 
who had gone to the village in his Ford to get 
some eggs. A violin wailed from a near-by cot- 
tage, a singer practised her scales. But there 
were too many rules. Jazz was forbidden. 
There was a curfew hour, and fights among the 
artists. Intellectuals do not standardize readily 
and acrimony prevailed where all should have 
been serene. 

For real peace I prefer the old, austere New 
England village where I have spent part of 
many vacations, an atmosphere in which the 
aristocratic natives look with dark suspicion on 
movies, summer renters, cocktail shakers and 
batik blouses. Here is true rest. Between the 
splotches of elm-shade lie pools of sunshine, 
zinnias gleam along the garden walk, grass- 
hoppers whir in the stubble, a load of hay creaks 
down the street, the sweetness reaches you 
through the vines. The paper, fresh folded has 
just been brought up from the Post Office but 
you do not look at it. You fall back in the Cape 
Cod hammock and gaze at the summer sky. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Disappearance of the Educated Man 


Our Colleges Tend to Turn Out Successtul Executives Rather than Cultivated Men 


HE best way to judge a cultivated man 

is by his small-talk. It is also the best 

way to judge a nation. Travellers do 
well therefore to circulate in the clubs, parlors 
and exchanges, and to frequent the after-dinner 
meetings of the country they visit. They are 
looking in the right places for the homo sapiens, 
though such inguisitors are likely to write too 
soon, and too volubly, about the impressions 
they reccive there. 

Civilization has, in all ages, produced a type 
of man who knows a little something about 
everything that is going on in the world, and 
has a bowing acquaintance with what has been 
said and thought in the past. One takes for 
granted the existence of such men in every 
country. One thinks that there are always sure 
to be some of them, just as there are sure, in 
every land, to be gardens and green fields and 
comfortable houses. Sometimes we think of 
such men as the “leisure class,” though they are 
often the hardest working men in the com- 
munity; sometimes as the outcome of wealth, 
though they have often sprung up abundantly 
in countries like Scotland where toil was uni- 
versal and the bounties of Nature seemed to be 
lavished solely upon the intellect of man. Why 
such men come to exist is a problem; but one 
may observe that they only arise in Jands where 
every care is given to the earliest years of a 
child’s education and where the higher educa- 
tion is sedulously cultivated by a class of pro- 
fessional scholars and thinkers. 


HE breakdown of our American education, 
at both ends simultancously,—in family 
life and at the universities—should, therefore, 
give us pause; and if I am right in thinking that 
casual social intercourse is the point at which 





cultivation shows itself most clearly, we have 
the greater reason to be concerned, for conver- 
sation in America has become markedly un- 
interesting during the past thirty years. 

If one listens to the talk at any club, it is of 
stocks, of commercial ventures and of sport; to 
the talk in a motor bus, it is of clothes. In both 
cases the interest centers on price. The subject 
never changes. The price of something is the 
only matter that interests vour average Amcri- 
can, whether man or woman. 

This was not always the case with us. The 
casual social intercourse of the American used 
to contain an admixture of general interests, of 
humor and of information, which has been 
fading out of our talk. Indeed there has never 
before been an epoch when the freemasonry of 
scholarly interests has been so banished from 
conversation as it is with us today. There has, 
for example, never before been a time when a 
young man coming up to town—whcether to 
Athens or to New York—could not easily fall 
into conversation with the sages and thinkers 
of the place. 

One instance only. Fifty vears ago our jour- 
nals and publishing houses were manned by 
telling personalities who meant much to their 
readers and to the community that supported 
them. These men, whatever their special pro- 
ficiencies, revered education and tradition. And 
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they were almost as accessible to any voung 
person of talent as Socrates was in his day. They 
were to be met with at clubs and dinners and on 
street corners and talked with at the taverns. 
Both old men and young were proud, in those 
days, to belong to the Republic of Letters. It 
Was to this sentiment that the old humanities 
of our colleges testified, and their curriculum 
Was a2 monument to the idea. That curriculum 
said to the voung scholar, “You are a portion of 
the great world of letters: accept vour inheri- 
tance.” This general influence could be felt 
in all our journalism and literature down to a 
very recent epoch, when the multiplication of 
individuals who had had a few superficial 
educational advantages began to dominate us and 
to show clearly in our educational institutions. 

Here is an anecdote that showed the trend 
of modern thought. Recently a friend of mine 
was asked whether he ever read the Bible. “I 
cam’t read it,” was the reply. “When I come 
across those thees and thous in it, why, it just 
reminds me of a musical comedy.” This man 
is unacquainted with the best book in the Jan- 
guage, and, by the same token, he is probably 
equally ignorant of secular history and letters, 
and serenely unaware of the great writers, 
painters and thinkers of the past. But this kind 
of man has been multiplying so rapidly in 
America that newspapers are written for him; 
publishers exist for him; chairs in our univer- 
sities are endowed for him. His deficiencies are 
respected and cncouraged. There seems not to 
be enough of anybody else to count against him 
in the scales. 


HIS was not true fiftv vears ago in Amer- 
ica—nor is it true in the countries of 
Europe to-day. 

This change in our conditions has been due, 
no doubt, to a misguided sympathy, on the part 
of our educators, with the dominant commer- 
cial passion for quantity production. But let 
us note some of the consequences of that change 
in America upon letters and social intercourse. 
Today the servant of the humanities has al] but 
passed out of journalism and publishing, and 
has been replaced by contrivances in which the 
human clement docs not predominate. The 
Visiting young man now faces a machine whose 
business it is to furnish the all devouring presses 
with certain specified artificial literary products 
—just the brains of the writers hashed up and 
pressed into a cake of sterilized dog-biscuit to 
suit the taste of the largest consuming class. 
If the young man consents to work at the ma- 
chine he at once receives such enormous pay as 
would have corrupted Daniel Defoe, Henry 
Fielding, Doctor Johnson, or Thomas Carlyle. 
In fact, there never would have been any good 
literature in any epoch if the rewards of letters 
had been as prodigally meted out to young 
authors as they are in the United States today. 

So great has been our popular contempt for 
things of the mind that our learned men and 
writers have tended to accept the caste assigned 
to them by the masses, and to keep out of public 
view. Even those scholars who have time and 
energy at command stick te their closets. 


In Europe, on the other hand, the daily 
papers are full of the dicta of learned men 
about current events. The theatres show the 
problems of each epoch as it passes, and the 
cultivated man seems to sav of himself, a little 
proud]y, “A man’s a man for a’ that.”” And the 
same thing was true in the United States in 
times before the Civil War, when Lowell, 
Whittier, and Longfellow took part in the anti- 
slavery agitation. Yet I find that my own 
scholarly friends in America, though holding 
the clearest views on subjects which they think 
to be of the utmost importance, balk at any 
public utterance on these matters—let alone any 
plunge into public controversy. It is not their 
cue: they are shame-faced. They seem to re- 
gard learning as a private hobby and as an cx- 
cuse for a comfortable isolation. 





UR intelligentsia is not so public-minded 

or so socially accessible as it was. In Europe 
there has existed, ever since monkish times, a 
scattered body of scholars—every small town 
could show one or two of them—who flavored 
the lite of their era. They read, they wrote, 
they talked, they corresponded on current af- 
fairs. The result was that, in the early sixteenth 
century, let us say, the Latin satires of Erasmus 
sold in editions of twenty thousand copies. ‘This 
undergrowth of scholarly education sustains 
Europe today in spite of the shocks given to it 
by the Great War. In the United States, where 
the quiet, learned and thoughtful elements of 
society have never struck roots that were so deep, 
or held that place in the popular imagination 
which gave them their practical power in 
Europe, the change since the War has been 
more startling than it was in Europe. To the 
outward eye we are a nation of unillumined 
persons, and our fountains of education are 
pouring forth men who have the mental out- 
look, the manners and the ambitions of mer- 
cantile self-seckers. 

During the last thirty years our universities 
have been steadily attempting to adapt the tra- 
ditions of learning to the point of view of the 
merchant and self-seeker, and this point of view 
has at least been accepted as the basis and start- 
ing point for our university problems. The 
question is put thus: What will best fit our 
young men for practical success in the life they 
are to find about them when they leave college? 
The Business Administration College is the 
outcome, Learning must bow to Success. 

Thus, the latest expansion of our colleges 
has been accompanied by the whecling into 
public view of worthy, ignorant self-made 
commercial magnates and the placing of aca- 
demic laurels on their brows. The business 
magnate at last shows symptoms of hicratic 
influence, and men speak low when he appears. 
The same reverence for the rich man has, of 
course, been more or less apparent in all ages; 
only there has heretofore been some satirist, 
some wit, poet or learned man, who was stand- 
ing behind a candelabrum, whose presence 
gave meaning to the scene. 

These Jearned and satirical onlookers are the 

(Continued on page 86) 
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THE GOLD RUSH 
Now the matchless come- 
dian, whose recurrent 
figure has come to mean 
to us what once Pierrot 
meant in the heyday of 
French pantomime, is off 
to the Klondike. When 
the long, ascendant, hope- 
ful caravan vanishes be- 
tween the distant hills 
you will find, at the tail 
of the procession, the 
forlorn, inadequate crea- 
ture who has scuffled his 
way to a niche of his 
own in the Gallery of the 
Twentieth Century Gods 
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After preliminary release 
in New York, “The Gold 
Rush” will be spread 
across America in Au- 
gust. It is the grav- 
est. the most deliberate, 
the most ambitious and 
(because of the many 
months of minute and 
painstaking preparation) 
the most costly of the 
Chaplin pictures. The 
expense bill ran past 
the $800,000 mark with- 
out counting the cost of 
snow, ice, and. glacial 
formations so peculiar 
to Alaskan climes 


The Great Chaplin Breaks a Two Years’ Invisibility 


Snowy Moments from his new Picture, “The Gold Rush” 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Folksongs of the American Negro 


The Importance of the Negro Spirituals in the Music of America 


RITING an introduction: to Samucl 

Coleridge-Taylor’s Transcriptions of 

Twenty-four Negro Melodies, pub- 
lished by Oliver Ditson in 1904, Booker T. 
Washington was movcd to lament: “It is a cause 
for special gratitude that the foremost musician 
of his race, a man in the zenith of his powers, 
should seck to chronicle, and thus perpetuate, 
the old melodies that are so rapidly passing 
away.” Twenty years ago, indeed, despite the 
fact that they were sung constantly at the Negro 
colleges and institutes, Hampton, Tuskegee, 
and Fisk, there was cause for fear that, aside 
from such examples as had already been col- 
lected and set down, the Negro Spirituals, 
surely the traditional manner of their per- 
formance, would soon be forgotten. The Ne- 
grocs themselves were ashamed of these songs, 
reminiscent as they were of slave days. Except 
in the smaller communities, where they were 
still to be heard in the churches, they were 
regarded with disfavor. 


O BE sure the Fisk Jubilee singers, as early 
as 1871, had undertaken a tour of America, 
to be followed by a triumphal tour of Europe 
which included among its notable incidents a 
breakfast party given by Gladstone and per- 
formances before Queen Victoria and the roy- 
alty of other nations, occasions glowingly de- 
scribed in two books by G. D. Pike in which 
many of the Spirituals, hitherto unpublished, 
were set down in arrangements for four voices 
by Theodore F. Seward. Aside from S/ave 
Songs of the United States, a collection issued 
in 1867, and now almost unobtainable, this 
was the first attempt made to capture these 
spontancous musical outpourings of the Negro 
on paper. Hampton Institute, however, soon 
issued a rival collection and set out on a tour. 
Dvorak’s utilization of Swing low, scveet 
chariot, his employment of the pentatonic scale, 
lacking the fourth and the seventh of the dia- 
tonic scale, of the typical “Scotch snap,” in 
which a short note on the accented part of a 
measure is followed by a long note on the 
unaccented part, and of the flatted seventh, all 
peculiarities of African music, imported to 
Afro-America by the slaves, in his symphony, 
From the Nex World, composed in New York 
and orchestrated in lowa, might have indicated 
to serious composers a possible manner in which 
to develop this music. Save in isolated instances 
it did not. 

In 1914, H. FE. Krehbiel’s Afro-American 
Fclksongs was published, but this book, written 
largely for the technical musician and contain- 
ing long discussions of African and Spanish 
forerunners, could not serve to popularize the 
songs. In 1917, H. T. Burleigh’s arrangements 
of the Spirituals began to appear. J. Rosamund 
Johnson, David Guion, William Arms Fisher, 
R. Nathaniel Dett, and others made arrange- 
ments of their own, Natalie Curtis-Burlin went 
to Hampton and with the aid of a phonograph 
set down scientifically (or as scientifically as one 
can set down such music by the Procrustean 
method of adapting its quarter tones to the 
tempered scale) the singing of a Negro quartet. 


By CARL VAN VECHTEN 


Suddenly — perhaps the date coincides with 
Roland Hayes’s return to this country, for it is 
certain that he has placed a group of Spirituals 
on his every program—they were not only ap- 
preciated, they achieved popularity, a popular- 
ity attested to by the flood of transcriptions 
issued by the music publishers, 
culminating recently in a 
book of the most frequently 
sung examples, arranged by 
Hugo Frey, and in the success 
of the all-Negro programs 
given by Paul Robeson and 
Lawrence Brown. Such a 
joyous number as A// God’s 
Chillun Got Wings is even 
sung in vaudeville, occasion- 
ally with an added infectious 
but impious verse to the effect 
that All God’s Chillun got a 
Ford! The time has come, 
indeed, a time that Booker T. 
Washington never dreamed 
would come, when the intel- 
ligent members of the race 
are doing more to perpetuate 
these melodies, the most im- 
portant contribution America 
has yet made to the literature of music, than 
any one else, At the moment, indeed, James 
Weldon Johnson has undertaken the colossal 
task of editing a series of volumes which it is 
promised will include practically all the avail- 
able examples, 


| perme and musical people have long 
! recognized the rare beauty of these songs 
which criginated on the southern plantations 
during slave days. Other origins have been 
attributed to them including that of the old 
“Aunty” who explained: “When Massa Jesus 
He walked de earth, when He feel tired He sct 
arestin’ on Jacob’s well and’ make up dese yer 
spirchuls for His people.” It is as good an ex- 
planation as any. However they came into 
being, the unpretentious sincerity that inspires 
them makes them the peer or the superior of 
any folk music the world has yet known. So 
much has been written in regard to the music 
that the poetic quality, however crude, of the 
words is sometimes overlooked. Observe, for, 
example, the poignant symbolism of 

When Israel was in Egypt’s land,— 

Let my people go! 

Oppressed so hard they could not stand, 

Let my people go! 

Go down, Moses! 

Way down in Egypt’s land! 

Tell ole Pharaoh 

Let my people go! 
ln decided contrast 15 the sc ueruitke 

Little David, play on your harp, 

Hallelu! Hallelu! 

Little David, play on your harp, 

Hallelu! 

He killed Goliath with a stone 

Then clapped his hands and ran back home. 

Little David, play on vour harp, 

Hallelu! 





Paul Robeson has this 
season not only carried 
the leading roles in ‘All 
God’s Chillun”’ and “The 
Emperor Jones”; 
has also given deeply 
sympathetic and authen- 
tic renderings of the 
Negro Spirituals 


or the austere dignity of Wecpin’ Mary: 

If there’s anybody here like weepin’ Mary, 

Call upon your Jesus, an’ He’ll draw nigh, 

If there’s anybody here like weepin’ Mary, 

Call upon your Jesus, an’ He’ll draw nigh. 

O, glory, glory hallelujah! 

Glory be to my God, who 

rules on high! 

It is not novel to state that 
the Spirituals are the source of 
our modern popular music, 
They contain, indeed, every 
element of modern jazz save 
the instrumentation. Such 
songs as The Gospel Train 
(Get on board, children), All 
God’s Chillun Got Wings, ] 
Dowt Feel Noways Tired, 
and Pm aTrav’lin? to the 
Grave, sect to secular words 
might almost be mistaken for 
compositions by George Ger- 
shwin, a statement I feel sure, 
which the composer of /’// 
Build a Stairway to Paradise 
would be very glad to cor- 
roborate. An extremely popu- 
lar song of a season or two ago, 
Dear Old Southland, is almost a literal tran- 
scription of two Negro Spirituals, Deep River 
and Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless Child 
although the Negro musician whose name ap- 
pears on the cover made no acknowledgment 
of his indebtedness. 


STEINER 


but he 


T IS less generally known that there are 

quite as many work songs, convict songs, as 
rcligious songs, although as yet hardly any of 
these have been collected. A few, however, 
such as the ubiquitous Water Boy in Avery 
Robinson’s arrangement, Mr. Burleigh’s version 
of Scandalize My Name, and the cotton pickin’, 
corn huskin’, and hammer songs assembled by 
Natalie Curtis-Burlin, are more or less familiar. 
Another class of Negro folk song, The Blues, 
has evolved in the less respectable quarters of 
Memphis. Many of these spontancous inyen- 
tions of nondescript pianists and cabaret singers 
have been published (necessarily with new 
verses!) with no word of credit as to the im- 
pudicity of their origin. In his preface to The 
Book of American Negro Poetry, James Weldon 
Johnson asserts that the first picce of ragtime to 
achieve wide popularity was The Bul/y, sung 
by May Irwin. He further avers that this is an 
arrangement of a roustabout song, long familiar 
on the Mississippi. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to go out of the range of the Spirituals 
themselves to discover varicty. These religious 
songs are created in every mood, from the 
tender and wistful pathos of By an’ By and 
Steal Ascay, the heartbreaking resignation of 
Nobody Knows de Trouble I Seen, the grandcur 
of You May Bury Me in de Eas’, the broad, 
flowing, mclodic poignancy of Deep River, and 
Sscing Low, Scveet Chariot, to the abandoned 
evangelical joy of Every Time I Feel de Spirit, 
I Knoce de Lord Laid his Hands on Me, Joshua 


(Continued on page 92) 
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KESSLERE 


“«<And He Called for His Fiddlers Three” 


Leopold Auer—Aetat 80—And his Former Pupils, Jascha Heifetz and Efrem Zimbalist 


fessor Auer. The most amazing concert held in New York during the past decade 
was that recently given at Carnegie Hall in honor of his eightieth birthday. 
At that gala concert Zimbalist, Heifetz, Hofmann, Rachmaninoff and Gabrilo- 
witch all contributed numbers to the program, singly and in groups 


ROFESSOR AUER is one of the great figures in modern music. For 
twenty years he was acknowledged the first of living violinists. For forty 
years he has been the ablest of violin teachers. Name fifteen great violinists of 
our time and you will find they were, with hardly an exception, pupils of Pro- 








VANITY Faik 


Beating 72 Par Golf, at 70 


Commodore Bryan Heard, of Texas; Something of a Miracle Man Among Golfers 


EN vears ago a sturdy, rather thick-set 

stranger appeared, on a summer’s after- 

noon, at the Memphis Country Club in 
Tennessee, presented a visitor’s card, signed by 
a member who unfortunately could not accom- 
pany him on his visit, and announced to the 
professional in charge that nothing would suit 
him better than a friendly round of golf, if a 
suitable partner could be found for him. The 
secretary was informed, bade him be welcome, 
and promised to see what could be done. 

A casual survey would have left the im- 
pression that the visitor was probably in his 
early fifties, a little grizzled about his temples, 
and, as to complexion, somewhat weather- 
beaten, as if he had long been exposed to the 
sun and wind. So brief an appraisal might also 
have revealed a slight surplus of poundage, con- 
sidering his stature, but might have overlooked 
the fact that, though actually over sixty years 
of age, his step retained something of the 
springiness of a youngster. 


N due time the mission of the secretary was 

performed and a match arranged. For- 
tunately, it was explained, one of the low- 
handicap players of the club was looking for a 
game and would be delighted to join the visitor 
in a friendly round. On the first tee it was 
suggested by the local member that perhaps a 
modest wager—say, a ball a hole—would add 
interest to the match, and it was so agreed. Be- 
ing a good sport, the local host modestly ad- 
mitted that he was one of the best players in the 
club and that it would probably make the game 
about even if he gave his guest a little andicap 
—say a stroke a hole. So it was agreed, and the 
match proceeded. 

Space is not available here in which to relate 
the details of the match, but it may be stated 
that the visitor shot the course in 70, two strokes 
under par; won the match by a wide margin 
on a level basis, and took most of the cighteen 
holes, with his handicap, only three of them 
being halved. 

So did a Memphis golfer make the acquaint- 
ance of Commodore Bryan Heard of Houston, 
Texas. This was at a time when the Commodore 
was not so well known a golfer as he now is, 
especially throughout the southwestern sector. 
But the Commodore today has become some- 
thing of a golfing institution. We recently 
made certain inquiries to verify a few details 
of his golfing career. We directed our inquiries 
to Houston, an answer reaching us that just at 
that moment Commodore Heard was in San 
Antonio mingling with the cracks in the big 
Texas Open Championship then in progress. 
He didn’t win the tournament, but he did make 
a remarkably good showing, and that in spite of 
the fact that he was over seventy, and forty- 
five years older than the player who actually 
won the tournament. 

Back in 1906, the Commodore was already 
widely known in boating circles and one of the 
best trap and field shots in the state of Texas. 
He was one of the group which gave Houston 
its first golf course. It was in 1906 that a small 
handful of sportsmen launched there one of 





By INNIS BROWN 


the first golf enterprises in Texas. An aban- 
doned cow pasture was pressed into service as a 
crude and temporary layout and, from that pas- 
ture grew the Houston Country Club. This 
gave the Commodore his introduction to golf. 
He was then fifty-one. 

A natural aptitude for any and all kinds of 
sports and the immediate appeal of the game 
of golf made his progress in the game a rapid 
one. Within a vear he be- 
gan to acquire the nest eggs 
for the great array of tro- 
phies which now adorn his 
dining room. He has never 
won an important champion- 
ship, though he has, on more 
than battled 
his way to the very threshold 
of it. The Texas State 
Championship, the Southern 
Championship, and, on one 
or two occasions, the Trans- 
Mississippi Championship 
have provided the settings 
for his most notable bids for 
fame. But if he has not suc- 
ceeded in scaling the top- 
most peaks, he has had the 
satisfaction of defeating, at 
one time or another, prac- 
tically all of the outstanding 
stars in his section of the 
country. 


| | E has, for instance, 
scored one notable 
tournament victory over 


Bobby Jones, the present 
amateur champion. it was re- 


one occasion, 






another pair of brilliant youngsters. First he 
downed Fred Tarrant, of San Antonio, on the 
nineteenth green after that youngster had 
defeated George W. Rotan, the defending 
champion, and winner—for four years—of the 
Texas championship. Then in the very next 
round the Commodore had to go twenty holes 
to beat Jack Tarrant, a brother of Fred’s, then 
only sixteen years of age. In the final he lost 
on the thirty-seventh hole, 
a stymic barring the way to 
a half on the hole which 
might have carried the 
match still further. 


N the 1917 Southern 

Championship, the Com- 
modore again had the door 
to titular honors closed to 
him in the final round. This 
time he was defeated by 
Reuben G. Bush, Jr., of 
New Orleans after he had 
swept aside a strong array of 
younger players in his earlier 
matches. However, he has 
not always had to content 
himself with — runner-up 
honors. In a big invitation 
tournament at Waco several 
years back he took first hon- 
ors, incidentally defeating 
George Rotan, the ace of 
Texas golf, in doing so. 
Likewise he held—or did 
hold unless it has been beaten 
quite recently—the amateur 
record for his home course, 
the Houston Country Club. 


corded in the Southern 
Championship at Atlanta in 
1915. Bobby at that time 
was a chubby, ruddy-check- 


COMMODORE HEARD 


Who, though over seventy years 

of age, still has an annoying 

habit of breaking par on the 
stiffest sort of golf courses 


His mark is 67 for the 
cighteen holes, five better 
than par. 

The Commodore is one of 


ed Jad of thirteen, and was 
just beginning to attract at- 
tention in a golfing way outside of his hore 
precinct. The Commodore was spotting him a 
matter of forty-seven years. It was a lively 
tussle, but, in the end, youth was swerved 11- 
stead of served, and the Commodore won. 
Then, just to show that an extente cordiale still 
existed between them, the two went to see a 
movie that night and finished off the evening 
with a visit to an ice cream emporium. 

The very next day, the Commodore was 
called out to meet another youthful prodigy— 
Perry Adair, some 





a close friend of Bobby’s 
three years Bobby’s senior. Just a short time 
before the Commodore had beaten Perry in a 
big invitation tournament in Birmingham, but, 
this time, the tables were turned, Perry winning 
on the nineteenth green. “Blame these kids,” 
remarked the Commodore after the match. 
“There are too darned many of them.” 
Rousing tussles with youngsters scarcely a 
third of his age are rather common in the 
Commodore’s experience. In 1916 he battled 
through to the final match in the Texas 
championship. On his way up he encountered 


a small number of veterans 
who have not yet affiliated 
themselves, in the north, with the Seniors 
Golf Association, a group of young men from 
55 to 90, who gather annually in one of the 
most remarkable events in golf at the Apawamis 
Club at Rye, New York. Many of these Seniors 
play fine golf indeed, and as for sociability 
and good fellowship there is no other gathering 
in golf to equal it. No doubt the social and 
sporting phases of the event would appeal 
keenly to the Commodore, but, as a competition 
on the links—well, he still likes to shoot in the 
ficlds where one takes no account of age at all; 
such, for instance, as the Texas Open Cham- 
pionship mentioned above. In point of fact, 
a former champion of the Seniors hails from 
the Commodore’s home state and has won the 
championship twice. He now and then engages 
the Commodore in a round. The two generally 
feel that an allowance of about four holes (two 
out and two in) awarded to the champion of 
the Apawamis Seniors by the elderly Commo- 
dore ought to make their matches about even. 
Until quite recently—and the offer may still 
(Continued on page 100) 
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EUGENE GOOSENS 
(Right) Because he is 
one of the group of 
English composers 
which has made the 
musical world realize 
that, after several cen- 
turies of desuetude, 
English music must be 
taken into serious ac- 
count; because his 
compositions possess a 
rugged quality, a tech- 
nical excellence, and a 
robust humor which are 
the reverse of decadent; 
because he was con- 
ductor of the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra 
for the latter half of 
the past season and will 
conduct there next year 





FLORENCE VANOAMM 


DUDLEY DIGGES 
Because he first came to 
America at the age of nine- 
teen as a member of the 
Irish Theatre; because he 
has been for many years 
one of the most’ versatile 
and polished actors for the 
Theatre Guild, since his first 
zppearance in “John Fergu- 
son" to his present role in 
“The Guardsman;"’ because, 
with Joe Kerrican, he de- 
lights his confréres, on in- 
timate occasions by his sing- 
ing of Irish ballads: but 
chiefly because he is now the 
‘producing director of the 
Actors’ Theatre in New York 


We Nominate for 


MUSIC COURIER 





ROBERT EDMOND JONES 
(Above, Right) Because the announcement that 
scenes and costumes are by him insures for a play 
a mounting in accordance with its true meaning 
and atmosphere; because he is one of the triumvi- 
rate of the Provincetown Theatre; because, he 
created a setting for Congreve’s ‘‘Love for Love” and 
directed a performance which gives its very essence 


MAURICE BECK, LONDON 


the Hall of Fame: 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


a 














MARGARET KENNEDY 

Because she received her 
training in the humanities at 
Oxford; because her first 
book, “‘The Ladies of Lyn- 
don,” received immediate 
attention from the discern- 
ing: but chiefly because, 
living quietly with her par- 
ents in Cornwall and work- 
ing somewhat in the tradi- 
tion of Jane Austen, she has 
at the age of twenty-nine 
written ‘‘The Constant 
Nymph”, a book, not of 
this season but of many sea- 
sons, which has been pro- 
claimed by critic and public 


T.:S. ELIOT 
(Left) Because he is a cere- 
bral poet and a poetic critic; 
because he is both a clas- 
sicist and a realist; because 
he is one of the few who 
has used to any purpose the 
technique devised by James 
Joyce; because he finds the 
compiling of bank news for 
a commercial journal not in- 
compatible with the pursuit 
of literature; because his 
“Waste Land” made the 
critics who came to scoff 
remain to acclaim his im- 
portance in modern poetry 





Fred and Adele Astaire— Under Couvert at the Trocadero 


LTHOUGH Fred and Adele Astaire of “Lady, Be Good” 
A beara to swear that never, never, NEVER could they be induced to dance 
at a night club, and though they could hardly be classified as a grasping boy and 
girl, the Club Trocadero finally lured them to its floor at a figure which caused 
Adele to swoon becomingly (see above) into her brother's arms. 


have often been 


The net result is 


VANITY FAIR 


STEICHEN 


that the world and its wife (or its equivalent) is flocking to the Trocadero, 
which, at our time of going to press, shows no signs of succumbing to the prev- 
alent restaurant and supper-club epidemic in New York: namely, padlock-jaw. 
The Astaires will continue with “Lady, Be Good” throughout the summer, and 
then, after a road tour here, will take it overseas to delight their beloved London 
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Books and Other Hors d’Oeuvres 


A Somewhat Personal Reaction to the Season’s Books and Authors 


HEN fewer books 
were published, 
life was obviously 
less complicated than it is 
to-day, when few of us 
have cither the time to 
read a fraction of what 
comes out, and fewer stil] 
have the courage to admit 
that they have not even 





PIRIE MACDONALD 


MICHAELARLEN — glanced at the particular 
“ . *-. 
Author of “These volume that is exciting 
Charming People”, i : 
and“TheGreenHat”, momentary enthusiasm. 


now dramatized I long since reached the 
conclusion that it would be wiser for me to 
develop a personal point of view in such mat- 
ters rather than attempt desperately to scram- 
ble after the procession of what “everybody” is 
reading. A great help in this connection is, 
not the unfavorable, but the favorable com- 
ments that books arouse. If a person who ob- 
viously likes a book impresses me with its 
probable mediocrity, I am more convinced that 
I shall not like it than I should be were that 
person hostile. I have heard no word of ad- 
verse comment on Sinclair Lewis’s Arrow- 
smith (Harcourt). It is now in its fourth 
printing and “Leora is one of the sweetest char- 
acters in all fiction.” What more could you 
want, especially if you liked Batditt and Main 
Street, for persons as dissimilar as H. L. 
Mencken and Dr. Stuart P. Sherman agree that 
Arrowsmith is better than cither? 


ELL, all that 7 want is everything 

different,—to wit, a different story on 
a different theme and one in which I am in- 
terested. The noble lives of doctors—of some 
doctors—inspire in me the same respect that I 
have for the Fire Department. But, as I do 
not want to read a novel with a fireman hero, 
I am also uninterested in the medical hero, 
Moreover, the best authorities assure me that 
the dramatic interest of Arroz- 
smith lies in the struggle of the 
devoted scientist, thinking only 
of his faith and mission, against 
the routine, the political graft, 
the social temptations, the com- 
mercial seductions, and the human 
inertia which, in medicine, as in 
other professions, usually over- 
come or undermine the majority 
of those who start out with ideals, 
In order to make all this techni- 
cally sound, Mr. Lewis has been 
assisted by Dr. Paul de Kruif, a 
clever fellow anda congenial com- 
panion, but desperately learned 
in his profession, of which | 
know nothing. Wedges of his 
learning have been incorporated 
into Mr. Sinclair’s narrative, and — and 
I am told by an eminent layman, 
with an endless appetite for 
medical jargon and mysteries, that even he finds 
ithard going. Mr, Sinclair is too skilled an ad- 
vertising man not to make some showing in the 
adaptation of knowledge supplicd by an ex- 








SINCLAIR LEWIS 
Who has just published 
“Arrowsmith,” which bids 
fair to rival ‘Main Street” 
“Babbit” 
larity with all except the 

medical profession 


By ERNEST BOYD 


pert to the requirements of ignoramuses like 
myself. But, alas, I do not trust our brilliant 
ads, lovely as the prose is in which they are 
couched, 

I prefer, at a pinch, to read Prisoners (Bobbs- 
Merrill), the first novel of Molnar’s to appear 
in English. It disposes, of course, of the notion 
that Molnar is an intellectual giant, whom one 
must abandon to the profound excogitations of 
the Younger Intellectuals. The more I see and 
read of Molnar the more certain I am that he 
has no esoteric function, but supplies a good 
entertainment for those who wish to be enter- 
tained. In Prisoners what is called a “fluffy 
cashier”—you know the kind—steals money, 
cut of love for a young lawyer, and thereby 
precipitates a serics of crises which come along 
rapidly, without a moment of 
psychologising or explanation of 
states of inner consciousness. Yet, 
the concatenation of circum- 
stances is such that the whole 
story evolves swiftly and beau- 
tifully. 

On the other hand, if states 
of consciousness are desired by 
your soaring ambition, you may 
immerse yourself in Herbert 
Gorman’s Gold by Gold (Live- 
right). The Boston Watch and 
Ward Society, perhaps taking its 
cue from a critic who declared | 
this book more obscene than 
James Joyce’s U/ysses, has caused 
it to be booklegged in that city. 
Here it is on sale unimpeded 
and will reward those in search 
of an American parallel to the 
“interior monologue” and other 
methods employed by Joyce. The hero is a 
poct who shrinks from the harsh impacts of 
commercial American civilization and drifts 
into one of New York’s intellectual slums. It 
is a book you may safely borrow 
from your younger daughter 
without shocking her sense of 
the proprietics, 





..... of The Green 
Hat will recall the London 
editor in it named Horton whose 
diminutive office is, described by 
Michael Arlen. An_ affecting 
scene was part of the beloved 
Michael’s triumphant — progress 
through this country to which 1 
may refer in this connection. | 
had not Michael Arlen 
since the days when, as Dikran 
Kouyoumdjian, he began to write 
on Armenia, Shelmerdene and 
other unrelated topics in The 
Nese Age, of which ‘‘Horton,” 
otherwise A. R. Orage, was editor. 
So, at his suggestion, I collected 
Mr. Orage, who is living in New York preach- 
ing the gospel of Gurdjieff and “the harmoni- 
ous development of man”, having in the 
interval retired from the Nese Age to the Gurd- 


seen 


MAN RAY 


in popu- 





F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 
In “The Great Gatsby” Mr. 
Fitzgerald abandons the role 
of the enfant terrible of con- 

temporary 


jieff Institute at Fontainebleau, and we lunched 
in memory of old times. Those were times, by 
the way, when Mr. Arlen and the Turcophil 
English novelist, Marmaduke Pickthall debated 
fine points of etiquette concerning the massa- 
cring of Armenians. I notice that Pickthall’s 
famous novel, Said the Fisherman, is announced 
in Alfred A. Knopf’s “Blue Jade Library,” 
which has started off with a volume of Stendhal 
and Barbey d’Aurevilly’s Les Diaboligues, 
which the ladies profess to find agreeably 
risqué, ; 
Marmaduke Pickthall was a contributor to 
The New Age under Orage, whose brilliance 
as an editor cannot be exaggerated. Kathcrine 
Mansficld, who died, as you will remember, at 
the Fontainebleau Institute, was one of his 
greatest which in- 
cluded a remarkable list of con- 
tributors from Arnold Bennett to 
W. L. George. Paul Selver was 
onc of the group, and he, too, has 
described T'he Nese Age and its 
editor in Schooling (Boni); for 
this polyglot translator of Capek 
has turned to fiction, after turn- 


discoveries, 


ing the poetry and fiction of al- 
most every country in J’urope 
into English, He has drawn a 
sardonic picture of the life led 
in those weird English schools 
which describe themselves as de- 
signed “for the sons of gentle- 
men,” and which are tenth-rate 
imitations of the great English 
public schools. There is a not 
too gentle portrait of Ezra Pound, 
but otherwise Schooling is lack- 
ing in interest for American 
readers unfamiliar with the conditions. 


letters 


COTT Fitzgerald’s The Great Gatsby 
(Scribner) has “arrived,” but without any 
of those adventitious aids to immortality which 
were acceptable in his early work, but which 
could not be prolonged indefinitely. There is 
more maturity here and none of the “smart- 
ness” which he himself came to deplore; the 
author has grown up and his friends—and also, 
I imagine, his admirers—have cheered up at 
the immense stride he has taken. In a letter 
from Rome he tells me that he is “$99,000.00 
short of the $100,000.00” which he went into 
exile in order to save. The Great Gats>y looks 
as if it might do something towards bringing 
about that consummation, so creditable to the 
ambition of the author. I hope that, by the 
time he gets home, the supply of Mr. Buck- 
ner’s padlocks will have run out. Meanwhile, 
one can get the book, and it is “real stuff.” 
Every reader of George Moore’s Hail and 
Farescel] should acquire a copy of Ta/es of Old 
Ireland and Myself (Holt), by Sir William 
Orpen, R. A. If you read “Billy” Orpen’s 
superb Oxlooker in France (Holt), you will 
know the sort of flavor he can give to his 
memories of men, Women and... . drinks, 
for, sad as it may seem, Sir William’s devotion 
(Continued on page 86) 
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Down Town 


In The Banking District 
of New York 


The Drawing by ARNOLD RONNEBECK 
The Poem by GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


Down... town... 
The chasms stand, 
Rock-ribbed, steel-boned, 
Silent and still. 

The fret of day 

Subsides . . . 

The tides that fill 

These sombre sluices 

Drain away... . 

Night falls, 

But high on granite walls 
Gold, from the setting sun, 
Flickers . . . and then isgone.... 
Down town. ... 


Gold! 

It is that they seck, 

The hungry crowd, 

Blatant and bawling, 

‘Putting’ and ‘calling’, 
Shrieking and yelling, 

Buying and selling, 

The shorts, the longs, 

The rights, the wrongs, 

Who, with tomorrow’s sun 

Will re-invade 

This sombre shade 

Where flows the stream of trade 
Amid Pactolean strands 

Whose golden sands 

Slip from their eager hands 
And men are Jost . . . andmade... 
Down town... . 


Down town. . 

For one, renown .. . 

A palace andacrown... 

And ermine for his gown, 

Paid for by fools 

Who drown 

Clutching the bauble of a clown... . 
Downtown... 


Down... town... 

The words toll like a bell 
Whose echoes spell 

Both Heaven and Hell, 

And Gold, 

That steals away 

Like that which gleams 

In this last hourof day... . 
The gold of dreams 

That winks in the western pane 
And then ... isgoncagain... 
Gold! 

That is the story old, ... 
Down town. . . 
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Golden Fetters 


“To Know the Change and Feel It When There is None to Heal It” 


HE break between the two women came 

as suddenly as their intimacy; without 

their exactly knowing how. It may be 
said, however, that Jeannine announced to a 
third person, amid outbursts of merriment 
somewhat too hilarious, that Andrée’s real name, 
given her by her grandmother in baptism, was 
Symphorienne. Another story had it that Andrée, 
in front of about twenty people drinking tea, 
and as many others drinking wine, had grossly 
exaggerated her authority as the elder of the 
two and a rather striking brunette by whistling 
to Jeannine as a signal that it was time for them 
to leave, just as she might have whistled to her 
dogs. Certain of their friends, impartial for 
the once, blamed them both equally. “Of course 
we don’t know that Andrée did actually whistle 
to Jeannine, but it would be just like her cab 
driver manners. And that little fool, Jeannine, 
seems positively to promote her own servility 
for the sheer pleasure of whining about the 
humiliation of it afterwards.” 


FTER the break, both bore with dignity 
Nena discretion the mourning period for 
their great friendship, which had lasted through 
two seasons of Deauville, two of Chamonix, 
and three of the Riviera. Jeannine, the more 
shallow and, at the same time, the gayer and 
more audacious of the two, went to a different 
place to dance and practically made the fortune 
of a little tea room, to which she took her 
friends at three in the afternoon or one in the 
morning, to eat potato salad and garfish, that 
strange aquatic creature bargained for at the 
cheaper markets and eyed with disfavor by the 
fashionable fish dealers because the bones are 
as green as jade. 

Andrée, bereft of Jeannine, returned to her 
out-of-door pursuits. She began her walk an 
hour earlier in the Bois de 
Boulogne and went boat- 
ing on the lake. Jeannine 
thought, “I have assuaged 
my sorrow,” and Andrée 
balancing on her flat heels, a 
scarf tied jauntily around 
her neck, and her hands in 
her pockets, said, ‘Don’t 
talk to me any more about 
intimate friends, either men 
or women! I am going back 
to being a Diana of the 
Greenwood.” At the bot- 
tom of their hearts they ac- 
cepted with a naive wonder 
their indifference to each 
other and the enormous and 
even beneficent ease of their 
rupture. 

Spring brought Jeannine back to the restau- 
rants of the Bois. The month of May saw her 
shivering in a white crépe cape, dancing to 
warn heyself at eleven o’clock in the evening, 
on a floor illumined by an electric moon, among 
tables and little new trees with their tender 
leaves shivering in the glacial wind. On a day 
when there were races, she seized the slightest 
excuse offered by a lying sun to parade across 





MAY IN THE BOIS 


By COLETTE 


the Bois clad in wintry gauzes and summer furs. 
But neither by night nor by day did the Bois 
recall to her poignantly that untamed nymph, 
her friend, because the Bois de Boulogne in the 
morning with its occasional pedestrians is not 
one bit like the Bois of the afternoons and 
evenings with its continual procession of auto- 
mobiles. 

A day came, however, when she found her- 








THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE 


self at an’ unaccustomed and impossible hour— 
quarter of twelve, midday, to be exact—going 
down one of the long paths that lead from the 
two lakes to the Cascade. She was walking 
rapidly, because her latest best friend had 
elected to go to a tennis match instead of accom- 
panying her, and Jeannine had refused the car- 
riage out of spite. She was not enjoving the 
walk, and she heard neither the nightingales, 
nor the blackbirds and the orioles, who were so 
bravely trying to imitate them. The acacia 


ORAWINGS BY BENITO 


THE AVENUE OF ACACIAS 


trees snowed their blossoms in vain at her feet; 
for her nose, short and charming and as im- 
perious as the beak of a martin, was impervious 
to that fragrance, which is halfway between a 
vanilla and an orange. 

Suddenly a whistle stopped her. She realized 
why she had stopped so abruptly when she heard, 
under the branches, the cry of “Come here, my 
children.” Then a police dog appeared just 





long enough to show his eyes, which were 
little and yellow like a bear’s, and his long tail, 
as bushy as a wolf’s. Then a white bulldog, 
with a black ring like a monocle around one 
eye, snorting like an old taxi. Next came a 
frenzied griffon, yellow and scraggly as a bun- 
dle of straw. 

“Mickey, Duke, Blondy,” Jeannine, counted 
them off. Behind the dogs came Andrée, but 
she did not see Jeannine, who had recognized 
immediately the rough chestnut-colored tweed 
suit, the muddy, flat-heeled shoes, the scarf of 
Russian wool, and the riding crop with 2 heavy 
braided leather handle. 

“Angels! Come here, my angels!” 


NDREE’S calls had ceased. Soon, only 
one of the dogs could be heard, far in the 
distance. Jeannine stood still, trembling a 
little. She hoped to hear once more Andrée’s 
familiar call; but she did not hear it, and went 
on her way, dazed, faltering, her face pale and 
her eyes showing two welling tears. 

“Whatever has got into me! What in the 
world is the matter with me, I should like to 
know.” 

For nothing in her heart had Icaped out to 
meet Andrée. She remembered quite calmly 
Andrée’s special perfume—a little oriental— 
and pictured to herself, without emoticn, her 
strong hand in its loose glove. But, down in 
the depths of her heart, she felt the stirring of 
a jealous tenderness, a regret as sharp as the 
sorrow of a child, which demanded for its 
appeasement the three bounding dogs te walk 
with, the pleasure of calling them by name, 
the right of printing her own little pointed 
heel-marks on the wet walk beside those of 
Andrée’s two low rubber-heeled shoes; the 
privilege of tossing to the mists of the lake or 
to the smooth clusters of 
elder blossoms or to the 
branches filled with tomtits, 
light words and thoughts, 
significant only at the mo- 
ment; the security of know- 
ing that she could utter 
them again tomorrow; all 
the sweetness and simplicity 
of established custom, 

Loneliness made her sud- 
denly weak, and she groaned 
softly as she walked, stam- 
mering out childishly, “I 
want the dogs; I want the 
morning; I want to get up 
early; I want to drink hot 
milk and rum in the little 
café near the lake, as we did 
that day it rained so hard. 
I want—” She turned, half expecting that 
some whim of Andrée’s or of the dogs would 
bring them back to her along the path; and the 
recollections of that happy former time, now 
gone forever, found for her, without her con- 
sciously seeking for it, the form and body of 
her wish, the very cry of her distress. She 
heard herself saying: 

“I want—lI want it to be last year!” 
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Slander 


VANITY FAIR 


Showing How a Jealous Husband May Unjustly Suspect His Wife 


PLEASANTLY furnished business 
office. On the wall there are portraits 
of prominent importers. A small col- 
lection of financial books. A stove. The head 
of the office—the Husband in the drama—is 
receiving a private detective whom he has em- 
ployed for the past two weeks to watch his wife. 

Tue Detective: Good morning, sir. 

Huspanp: Come in, Mr. Harvan, you are 
very welcome. I sent for you because, as time 
has passed on my trip to Berlin, I’ve grown 
terribly curious. I have just returned to Vienna. 
When one has been away for two weeks one 
becomes curious... one... well, what 
have you found out? 

Detective: The material that I have been 
able to collect during the time of your absence 
is all here. For two whole weeks I have watched 
every move that your wife—that the lady in 
question has taken. 

Huspanp: And my wife hasn’t suspected 
anything? 

Detective: Why, my dear sir, how could 
you possibly have so little confidence in our. . . 
inmy... 

Husspanp: Good. So much for that. Well, 
what’s the news? 


ETECTIVE: I shall begin with the 

anonymous letter that you received be- 
fore you went away. (He reads) Sir, your wife 
has been behaving in a shocking manner with 
one Carl Strauss whom she has chosen to honor 
with her friendship. Investigate for yourself. 
Both of them are conducting themseives so 
outrageously that it would not be at all difficult 
to catch them red-handed. Signed: One who 
has your best interest at heart. P.S. The whole 
of Vienna is already laughing at you. 

Huspanp: Well, what else is there! 

Detective: The day you left, sir, I began 
to work on the case. That same afternoon the 
lady allowed Mr. Strauss to escort her to the 
new skating rink. I followed close behind 
them. Now, here is Exhibit No. 1. A record 
of their conversation on the ice: Mr. Strauss: 
““Pve been thinking about you for a long time. 
The other day when we met at the Hertzfelds’ 
I could hardly refrain from kissing your beau- 
tiful shoulder as we danced together.” 

Huspanp: And what did my wife say? 

Detective: She said: “You are positively 
impertinent.” Mr. Strauss: “Don’t you like to 
be kissed?” The Lady: “You are getting worse 
and worse.” Mr. Strauss: “ll die . . .” Lady: 
“I wouldn’t care if you did.” Mr. Strauss: “Then 
you'll die with me, you vampire woman.” 
Lady: “If you talk that way to me I won’t 
have anything more to do with you.” But, just 
at that moment, Mr. Kronstein appeared on 
the scene. 

Huspanp: Where? 

Detective: There, on the ice. Mr. Leo 
Kronstein; The President of the Passiva Bank, 
Chief Stockholder of the Alserback Company. 

Huspanp: Yes, yes, I know. 

Detective: Not the young Mr. Kronstein 
from Budapest, but the old fat one who weighs 
250 pounds and is so tremendously rich . . . 


By FRANZ MOLNAR 


Huspanp: Are you trying to tell me about 
Leo Kronstein? Why, he is my best friend, 
he is like a brother to me. 

Detective: Mr. Kronstein appeared upon 
the scene and Mr. Strauss then said to the lady: 
“Tt’s all over with 2me, now that Kronstein has 
arrived.” The Lady: “What have you to com- 
plain about? You said you were the best look- 
ing man in all Vienna. Well, the world is 
yours.” Mr. Strauss: “What’s the use of my 
good looks if I can’t have you?” The Lady: 
“Good looks have never made any impression 
on me.” 

Huspanp: Hurrah, that’s the kind of a wife 
to have. (Almost weeping) To think that I 
could suspect a woman like that. 

Detective: The lady then left Mr. Strauss 
standing there and went off with Mr. Kron- 
stein. They got into Mr. Kronstein’s limousine 
together. On the way to the car the following 
conversation took place: Mr. Kronstein: “Who 
was that puppet?” The Lady: “The handsome 
Carl Strauss.” Mr. Kronstein: “If I ever see 
you with that jackass again I will kill you.” 
The Lady: “Oh, 1 can’t stand him, or any 
man of his type.” 


peice Hurrah, to think that any- 
one could write me an anonymous letter 
about such a woman. Do you know that, out of 
a hundred women, ninety-nine would be over- 
joyed if Mr. Strauss so much as looked at them? 

Detective: Yes, indeed. Every week I have 
two or three investigations to make in which 
he is involved. 

Huspanp: And? 

Detective: In every case I’ve caught him, 
caught him with another man’s wife... 

Huspanp: But never with mine. 

Detective: No, indeed. She turned him 
down, completely. 

Huspanp: And even such a woman some 
one tried to slander. That’s Vienna for you. 
That’s society. Well, let’s get on. 

Detective: (Taking out another paper) 
Now, here is Exhibit No, 2: A.day or so later, 
on the corner of the Opera House and the 
Square, at 3:30 P.M., Mr. Strauss was waiting 
for the lady. She came up to him and said: 
“Am I on time?” 

Huspanp: Ah . . . (Suspiciously) Oh? 

Derrective: Mr. Strauss: “You are most 
punctual. But why come here where it’s so icy 
cold? Why not to my cosy little apartment?” 
The Lady: “You'll never get me there.” 

Huspanp: Hurrah! 

Detective: Mr, Strauss: “Never?” The 
Lady: “Believe me, never.” Mr. Strauss: “Yes, 
because you are afraid of Leo Kronstcin.” 
Lady: “It’s none of your business who I am 
afraid of. But I am not so stupid as to let my- 
self be influenced by cheap good looks like 
yours.” 

Huspanp: What an angel, what a martyr. 
What do you say to that? 

Detective: I very seldom come across any- 
thing as wonderful as that in my practice. 

Husspanp: (His mind at rest) Well, go on. 

Detective: Mr. Strauss accompanied the 


lady as far as the Stockeneisen, where Mr. 
Kronstein’s limousine stood waiting. Five min- 
utes ater Mr. Kronstein drove up in a smaller 
car. Mr. Strauss, when he saw him, remarked: 
“Well, here comes the master; I’d better be 
going.” The Lady: “You can jump into the 
Danube for all that I care.” 

Huspanp: You don’t mean it? If every 
married woman in Vienna were to give an 
answer like that, it would put an end to the 
seductions of such professional home-breakers. 
This wretch .. . this dam .. . (He works 


himself into a rage, becomes red in the face, - 


and cannot seem to frame another word.) 


ETECTIVE: The Lady drove with Mr. 

Kronstein in the small car to the silk 
house of Kary on Lug Avenue and he con- 
ducted her to the brocade department. She 
then picked out a most beautiful dark blue 
piece of brocade with a dull pattern of flowers, 
Mr. Kronstein immediately bought a large 
piece of it. 

Huspanp: What for? 

Detective: The carosserie of the Kron- 
stein limousine is complete and adequate. It is 
all in mahogany. But the new Citroen car in 
which he arrived that day is only upholstered 
in plain gray plush. He opened the door of the 
Citroen, turned on the light, and told the clerk 
to spread the brocade over the seat. The lady 
was delighted with the effect and Mr. Kron- 
stein said: “See, my darling, nothing in the 
world could be better! Your new car will be 
upholstered in the same material as the lining 
of your new fur coat.” Then they returned to 
the shop, had one more piece of material meas- 
ured off for the furrier, ordered the large piece 
to be sent to the upholsterer, and took the 
smaller one to the furrier themselves. There 
the lady tried on her new fur coat. Mr. Kron- 
stein paid $4,000 for the coat. Then they got 
into the Citroen car again, whereupon Mr. 
Kronstein said: “Sweetheart, will you allow me 
to ride in your car with you?” The Lady: “But 
it doesn’t belong to me yet. I am going to get 
it for an Easter present.” Mr. Kronstein: “No, 
darling, it belongs to you already.” There- 
upon Mr. Kronstein got into the car but his 
hat fell off his head and he bent down to pick 
it up. The lady took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to kiss him on the bald spot on his head. 
Mr. Strauss was watching this procedure from 
the opposite sidewalk. He lifted his hat, laugh- 
ing silently to himself as he saw them drive 
off. They both went to Mr. Kronstein’s villa. 

Huspanp: I wonder why? 

Detective: That night I covered the house 
—all night long. The next morning I was 
still standing in front of the Kronstein villa. 
The Jady had had supper there the night be- 
fore and she did not come out of the house 
before nine o’clock in the morning. Then there 
was a dramatic scene. From one of the side 
streets there suddenly appeared Mr. Strauss 
who must have been shadowing her too, When 
the lady closed the front door behind her, Mr. 
Strauss pounced upon her. He was pale and 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Lupino Lane as Ko-Ko in the Revival of «The Mikado” 


us revival of “The Mikado,” the third of the Savoy operas with a cockney accent and expressing his g 
the tailor of Titipu (identified double flipflops through the astonished air. 
y Mr. hysique and elegant speech of De Wolf Hop- the old Savoy company included any comedian so full of bounce, Gilbert would 
per) fell to the diminutive, rowdy and incredibly acrobatic comedian named have gladly taken advantage of the fact. Lupino Lane, known in London as 
e and Lupino Lane, a wanderer from the English Christmas pantomimes. The Nipper Lane. and said to be a direct descendant of dear old Drury Lane, comes 
older addicts of Gilbert and Sullivan were ta of a line of English pantomime clowns which is both numerous and ancient 
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DISSATISFACTION Ve 

Albert is annoyed. He simply fi Ne / 
) cannot make his hair behave. ¢  , / ‘ = 
It insists on being a pom- ‘s < cme { vs 

padour on one side, a bang :. SRE } 
} on the other, and, approx- ne NX lj 
{ imately a boyish bob in back | fF 
| DECISION : fy y, 
{ A happy thought! He will f : J. \ & 
{ seek one of the modern coif- = 
j feurs who, with their ingen- . x 
1 | 


ious appliances, can maste: 
the wildest, woolliest locks 





PREPARATION 

j The ordeal is under way. 

} Albert is turned over to the | . 

clutches of a series of contri- Dec hee j | 
. vances by which the hairs of 4a. 7 Fi 

| his head are numbered , | 


= 
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AERATION : 
/ The sufferer is gradually losing con- COMBUSTION IMMERSION 
sciousness under the blast of the great With the hirsute growth completely Thank Heavens, relief at last! A cooling 





push-motor which drives all foreign mat- 

ter from the scalp, tunes in with the in- 

Gividual hair-waves and excites the fol- 
licles to desperation 


———/ 


COMPLETION 
The job is done. Albert is a 
finished article and the marvel- 
lous machine deposits him on a 
divan where he swoons and 
dreams that he is in heaven with 
the Seven Sutherland Sisters 





confused, Albert's unhappy head is now 
attacked by two rotary ovens equipped 
with serrated flanges onerated by cams. All 
very simple if you understand machinery 


ie 





plunge into a vat of scented suds marks 
the beginning of the end. The position 
is awkward; and the time, two hours. long 
but the patient bravely sticks it out 


CONFUSION 
Albert is again annoyed. 
Science has done its best ro 
but where are the locks > 
of yesterday? But he is 
consoied by the thought , 
that never again can a ee, a 
barber say to him “Your , 
hair is coming out, sir” 
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The Golfer in Pursuit of Romance 


Showing that there are Smoothness and Magic in the Old Forgotten Courses 


T WAS on a brisk, sunshiny, February 

day, that a little party of us did some- 

thing which was I suppose, dreadfully 
dull and commonplace; and yet it seemed at 
the time so romantic that for the life of me I 
cannot help talking about it. All we did was 
this; we went down to play golf on a course 
some thirty miles from London. We did not 
go into the clubhouse as we might perfectly 
well have done, but we drew the car a little off 
a cart track into a bower of heather and 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


said “almost wholly” because not much more 
than a vear ago I happened on an enchanting 
spot that made me rub my eves and believe 
myself in golfing fairyland. I suppose it is 
still there but I should not like to take the 
risk, the terrible risk of disenchantment, in 
going back to look. We were motoring, a 
friend and I, along the Coast of Northumber- 
land. We had seen one course at Bamburgh 
and then we set out to find Goswick. We 


fortable substantial Scottish ]ady who gave us 
a comfortable substantial tea. Yet it was this 
very lady who more than almost anything else 
gave us the feeling of a clock put back, for 
she and her husband the green-keeper had but 
that moment arrived from the East Lothian and 
she murmured to us a little sadly that she felt 
“a stranger in a strange Jand”. It-was thus 
thirty and forty vears ago that professionals 
used to come out of Scotland rather lost and 

puzzled, to tend a course that scarcely 





bracken and birch trees, and ate our 
lunch there. 

And such a lunch! To begin with, 
cold sausages—two each, with no ab- 
surd daintiness of knife and fork but 
seized between finger and thumb and 
boldly bitten. Then, hard-boiled eggs, 
and, finally, slices of cold plum pud- 
ding. We made, I admit, one artistic 
error. We were not content with our 
coffee out of a thermos flask. The near- 
ness of the clubhouse tempted us. We 
visited it and returned bearing liqueur 
glasses, whose precious contents rose and 
fell in miniature waves as we stumbled 
over the heather roots. 


OW, merely regarded as a picnic 

this was a delicious and memora- 
ble festival. There are, of course, cold 
and logically minded persons who do 
not like picnics, who regard hard boiled 
eggs as indigestible and think that eat- 
ing and drinking should be done in 
comfort. 

They are to be pitied; they cannot 
understand. 

Anyone who still has in him any- 
thing of the child knows that there is 
nothing in the world so full of excite- 
ment and mystery as a picnic. Exactly 
wherein lies the romance it is hard to 
say. Perhaps it is in the doing of very 
ordinary things in extraordinary places. 
At any rate there it is for those who 
have eyes to see, and it is heightened a 
hundred fold if the salt for the hard 
boiled eggs has been stored in a bit of 
old newspaper. 

To our picnic however, there was a 
distinctly golfing romance added. We 
felt that we had put back the clock and 








DRAWN BY FOGARTH, JR. 


THE WALL STREET RUNNER 


By GeorceE S, CHAPPELL 


They're off! Sharp sounds the gun's report; 
The track is fast; the field is good. 

Now comes the post-collegiate sport 

Of sprinting for a livelihood. 


From Harvard, Princeton, Amherst, Brown, 


Cornell, Columbia, Williams, Yale, 
Brave athletes seek Manhattan town 
And join the race for sordid kale. 


No more the cinder-path will know 

The impress of the spikes they wear; 
Through city streets the runners go, 
Like Mercury, from Bull to Bear. 


No more the laurel and the bay 

The winner’s classic brow will drape; 
The prize is now a raise of pay 

For him who breasts the ticker-tape. 





were taking our game and our pleasure 
as we should have done thirty years 
ago, when clubhouses were fewer and less pala- 
tial, and a man would take his sandwiches 
with him for his day’s outing just as he took 
his clubs. For this happy once the illusion was 
successful, but alas! it is of no use, whether in 
golf or in anything else, to be consciously 
archaic. Golf on the village common, with 
the village pond and the village cow as the 
chief hazards, and bread and cheese and beer 
at the village inn, have wholly vanished. 
“How for everything there is a time and a 
season and then how does the glory of « thing 
pass from it even like the flower of the grass”. 
I said “who!ly vanished” but I should have 


found it more by good fortune than by our 
own skill. At least I suppose it really was 
Goswick and not a mirage. A road—a com- 
monplace road enough—suddenly took a turn 
and revealed to us the noblest stretch ef view 
that ever delighted the golfer’s heart; hills 
taller and sandier than ever were seen, narrow 
secret valleys running between them, and little 
putting greens in little dells with little red 
flags waving on them. Players we saw none: 
in the whole broad landscape not a soul stirred: 
the very bunkers seemed asleep. I must admit, 
though it is all against my dream of fairies, 
that we did find a club-house, and in it a com- 





existed, among the English barbarians 
who had never heard of the game. 
After her excellent tea and toast, we 
took our clubs and wandered out on 
to the course in the evening light. 
Caddies there were none, and we found 
our way round as best we could, dis- 
covering holes of inconceivable splen- 
dour with shots over the lordliest bunk- 
ers, only to find that we were going in 
the wrong direction so that we had to 
retrace our steps, like the pack in a 
paper 
fresh scent. Admittedly we were un- 
der a magic spell, but even so that was 
a glorious golf course, purely of Na- 
ture’s making, and as fine a natura! 
one as ever was seen. It was not very 
long; it was not, if the truth be told, 
very difficult. Architects could make 
of it the finest course in the world, 


chase, and cast about us for a 


but since it lies solitary and away from 
towns, | doubt if they ever will, and 
1 am sure I hope they will not. I like 
to think of it, just as it was then, with 
the rabbits popping out of their hoies 
to do the green keeping, and on a 
moonlight night “green jacket, red 
cap, and white owl’s feather” playing 
their little fairy mashie shots to the 
greens in the secret dells. 


OSWICK ought to stay just as it 

is toshow future and sophisticated 
generations, what natural, primitive 
golf used once at its very best to be. 
The golfing architect tramples over the 
face of the country side making courses 
infinitely better than they used to he, 
and | would not impede his Jugger- 
naut progress if I could. All I ask is 
that he will spare some one or two 
typical, old-fashioned courses, if not 
for my pleasure in playing on them, 
then for the benefit of the historical student 
of the future. 

The men who laid out these old courses were 
golfing Peter Pans; they had never grown-up. 
When a child sees a hill its first instinct is to 
run frantically to the top for the fun of run- 
ning down again, and it is only the tedious 
grown-up who begins by thinking of a way 
round, So it was with these elder architects. 
“Hullo!” thev cried,“‘Here’s a hill, Let us hit 
the ball over the top of it”. 

There is one course of my acquaintance, 
Hayling Island, in Hampshire, which is Jaid 
(Continued on page 100) 








(Above) One of the most 
beautiful Buicks is this 
brougham for five, which 
is attractively finished in 
soft Brewster green Duco 
with the superstructure 
and fenders in black. It 
has the Fisher V-V one 
piece windshield and its 
own famous valve-in-head 
six cylinder motor 


(Right) In the Kissel 
sport roadster the out- 
door enthusiast will find 
a place for every imple- 
ment he ever needs to 
carry. It has the power- 
ful Kissel six cylinder L- 
head motor, Lockheed 
hydraulic brakes, wire 
wheels and balloon tires 


(Upper Left) The sensa- 
tional new Wills Ste. 
Claire six, which is the 
only American car with 
overhead camshaft and 
valves and an oil cooler. 
Lockheed hydraulic 
brakes are standard 
equipment 


This year has seen a not- 
able revival of the sport 
roadster. This is the 
Reo, which is upholstered 
in brown Spanish leather 
and has the sturdy Reo 
3,3; x 5S six cylinder en- 
gine with inlet valves in 
the head and exhaust 
valves at the side 


The smaller Nash coach. 
which was_ introduced 
last fall and is seen in 
increasing numbers on 
our highways. It has a 
3% x 4% six cylinder 
valve-in-head motor, pow- 
erful mechanical four 
wheel brakes and balloon 
tires, as well as the in- 
creasingly popular one 
piece windshield and soft 
green lacquer finish 

























































VANITY FAIR 





Good Times Return to 


the Motor Industry 


5 THIS article goes to press, reports are com- 
ing in from most of the motor car manu- 
facturers, showing production records which 
compare exceptionally well with their best previ- 
ous periods. This period is, of course, always 
the time of year when practically all companies 
are most active, as motor car buying continues to 
be a decidedly seasonal affair, and is invariably 
strongest from March to about the middle of 
summer. 

The first two months of 1925 were rather a 
disappointment to the makers, and production 
fell 18% below the corresponding period of 
1924. But with the coming of good weather in 
March a marked improvement set in, and the 
optimists found their hopes well founded when 
April showed a production exceeding 420,000 
cars. If all other months of the year were as 
good (which they can, of course, never be) the 
year’s production would be close to five million 
cars. Indications at present would point to an 
even higher production in May and June. It 
may interest readers to compare the rough 
figures of April production for a few of the 
larger producers in the Detroit district. 


Ford (exclusive of Canadian and 

foreign production) ................ 175,000 
Chevrolet 52,000 
Dodge 25,000 
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Hudson & Essex 20,000 
Buick 17,000 
Studebaker 14,000 
Maxwell & Chrysler 14,000 
Star 10,000 
Oldsmobile 6,000 
Paige & Jewett re 5,500 
Oakland 3,500 
Reo 3,500 
Hupmobile Jecwuebeusten 3,500 
Packard 2,500 
Cadillac 2,000 
Rickenbacker 1,500 


Automobile prices have shown a tendency to 
maintain a fairly constant level and will prov- 
ably continue to do so for some time to come. 
Most of the companies are reporting good earn- 
ings, but not enough to make any general price 
reduction an immediate likelihood. The oui- 
standing exception to this tendency is Hudson, 
which has just reduced its coach price to the 
lowest in its history, this being the fourth re- 
duction in the course of a year. During this 
period the price has dropped $300, from $1550 
to $1250. The company’s very large production 
for April was made possible by storing up parts 
made during the slack winter months. 

The announcement that England will resume 
on July 1 the McKenna duties of 33-1/3% on 
foreign cars, which were repealed last summer, 
will probably have the result that British 
Agents for American cars will import all the 
cars they can finance before the first of July, at 
Which time the British demand will practically 

(Continued on page 98) 

















































(Above) The newest Moon 
is this two door sedan 
on the Series A chassis. 
It has a one piece wind- 
shield and well balanced 
lines, a six cylinder Con- 
tinental motor, and Lock- 
heed hydraulic brakes 


(Left) The latest straight 
eight—the Roamer of 
sporting car fame, which 
has also the excellent 
Campbell clash-proof 
trafic transmission, hy- 
draulic brakes and wire 
wheels with balioon tires. 
The engine isa Lycoming 
eight measuring 3,3, x4% 


The approach of summer 
brings with it this new 
Marmon seven passenger 
touring car, which has a 
136 inch wheelbase and 
two tone Duco finish and 
is powered by the six 
cylinder 334x5% valve- 
in-head Marmon motor 


The distinctive Jordan 
eight is here showin in a 
two door closed model 
seating five. Its features 
include a vacuum wind- 
shield, hydraulic brakes, 
and balloon tires, and 
the Jordan eight motor 


This year sees the long 
established Stanley 
steamer greatly improved 
in appearance and equip- 
ped with both balloon 
tires and Lockheed hy- 
draulic four wheel brakes. 
It has two double-acting 
cylinders just in front of 
the rear axle, while the 
boiler occupies the space 
under the hood in front 
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In England, turtleneck sweaters in all shades 
of tan to match the flannel trousers are at 
present most popular 
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Knickers in solid colours, with sports jackets 
in bold weaves are extremely popular with 
golfers 





VANITY FAIR 


Double breasted waist- 
coats continue to be 
smart in England, and 
the latest model is cut 
without revers and is 
decidedly pointed in front 


Our London Letter On Men’s Fashions 


The Influence of Oxford 


OME men express surprise that there are 

fashions in men’s clothes. In England 

there are few papers to guide the enquirer 
on this subject. The Public School and the Uni- 
versities are our fashion papers, above all the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. To 
find out what will be worn in the West End of 
London to-morrow we must visit either Oxford 
or Cambridge to-day: furthermore one cannot 
mention one without the other. New ideas are 
constantly being introduced by the under- 
graduate. These ideas are invariably exagger- 
ated to a degree bordering on the ridiculous: 
consequently they go through a very drastic 
process of examination and moderation before 
being adopted by the man-about-town. 


AX THE present moment there are, both at 
Oxford and Cambridge, many varicties of 
trousers. First came the absurdly broad trou- 
sers, which in spite of being already démodé, 
have nevertheless left their mark on tailoring, 
and there is now an endeavor to introduce a 
new form of knickerbocker. The latter is 
really a fashion which was predicted by Vanity 
Fair some time ago, when it was obvious that 
very baggy plus fours had had their day. The 
new knickerbocker is merely an exaggeration of 
the model worn by the Brigade of Guards; it 
is not so full in the leg as plus fours and 
finishes half way down the caif, and so is a 
cross between trousers and knickerbockers, Prob- 
ably for the first time this season, this model 
has been worn in white flannel. As a matter of 
fact this summer has seen what must be the first 
white flannel knickerbockers worn in our coun- 
try. It is of course a fashion borrowed from 
America where white linen knickerbockers are 
common enough for golf. 


HE coloured flannels spoken of at the be- 
ginning of the season in light tans are also 
extremely popular. They likewise originated 
at Oxford. Let us here sound a note of warning 
for the visitor to the Varsity in search of new 


ideas. New fashions are certainly devised and 


worn there in all their glory; they are then 
copied in a very modified form for the West 
End. The undergraduate then comes up to 
London, and, not recognising the fashion he 
introduced, thinks he sees a new one,—rushes 
back, and out comes a so-called new fashion. 
“Plus ca change, plus c’est Ja méme chose.” 
And so it is that even at the present moment 
very full trousers have had a momentary revival. 


and Cambridge on Styles 


The sports clothes worn at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge this summer have been of a rather more 
practical pattern than usual. The coloured flan- 
nel trousers are particularly suitable for boat- 
ing and the beach, and the silk polo sweaters 
with high roll collars are worn by everybody 
for golf, tennis, motoring, daytime dancing 
and even for dining. During the summer in 
the country-house of to-day there is generally 
a cold supper, which continues from about 
eight till ten and nobody bothers to change. 
After tennis or dancing one of these sweaters 
can be slipped on without any bother and the 
appearance is trim. 

Summer has seen the end of tightly-cut 
lounge coats, for these are quite impossible in 
hot weather. The new model which is now 
being worn at the varsitics and which will un- 
doubtedly be seen in town this winter is a 
single-breasted coat cut on the simplest possible 
lines: the skirt remains as narrow as possible 
and at the back the coat is only slightly cut to 
the figure. Although the coat is loosely cut, 
there must not be too much material, and the 
coat should only just meet to button in front. 
It has no collar, and each side simply buttons 
with three buttons, the middle one only, which 
should come exactly on the waist line, should 
be fastened. The sleeves should be a little 
fuller than formerly, though they still have 
four buttons at the wrist. Double-breasted waist- 
coats are very popular with the single-breasted 
coat and there is a very smart new model which 
is cut on similar lines to a single-breasted one. 
It has no collar, and each side simply buttons 
across the other, It is finished with a slight V 
in place of the short straight across line of 


the past. 


7\[N\HESE very simple clothes which appar- 

ently have not very much shape are far the 
most difficult to cut, and it is not till one has 
seen a suit made by a bad tailor that one real- 
ises how smart the really well-cut ones look. 
Exactly the same thing applies to the light sum- 
mer and autumn overcoats. Although they are 
no longer the narrow tubular garments of last 
year, still, care must be taken not to have too 
much fullness, This applies particularly to the 
skirt, and the line from the shoulders to the 
bottom of skirt must be a straight one. 

Covert coating is having an exceptional vogue 
just now and looks very smart both for town 
and country wear, though it always has a some- 

(Continued on page 103) 
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Plain gold or black enamelled cuff links, inlaid 
in white with initials and crest, and heavy signet 


rings are in good taste. 


The pearl scarf pin and 


well designed pins with small stones are again 
coming into fashion for town wear 


Plain black onyx links and studs 
surrounded by the smallest dia- 
monds or similar designs in white 
enamel surrounded by diamonds are 
new and in good taste for evening 


A thin pocket watch with finely 
linked chain and a small pencil are 
appropriate for evening. dress: 
Cabochon cuff links of sapphires or 
moonstones may also be worn 





N ENGLAND they are a little apt to 
consider that being well-dressed begins and 
ends with the wearing of an Old Etonian 
tic. But the more fastidious judge a man by 
his boots, his ring or even his umbrella. Con- 
sequently a man cannot be too careful over 
these details of his appearance. The less jewelry 
aman wears the better is an emphatic axiom. 
A great many people consider that a man’s 
jewelry should consist only of one ring and 
that ring a signet made of either platinum or 
gold. Further there is an unwritten law that 
it may be worn on the little finger only. To 
wear it on the third finger is considered vulgar. 
How often a man is described as “webring his 
ring on the wrong finger” to convey the im- 
pression that everything is not quite as it should 
be. Precious stones should never be worn in 
rings by men. 


PIN HE article of jewelry in which the well- 
dressed man may indulge is the tie pin. 
The smartest and most correct pin is a medium- 
sized pearl, and at the present moment single 
stones such as emeralds or sapphires are again 
becoming popular. But fancy tie pins such as 
little sprigs of flowers in semi-precious stones 
have entirely gone out of fashion and small 
circles or bars of rose diamonds set in platinum 
are worn instead. Semi-precious stones such as 
the turquoise, moonstone, etc., are never worn. 
Cuff links for day wear should, if possible, 
be of plain gold with a crest on one side and 
possibly the wearer’s initials on the other. <\s 
an alternative they may be made of enamel. 
A very smart pair of links may be made of 
black enamel with the wearer’s crest or initials 
inlaid in white. Coloured enamel and other 
fancy links are out of fashion and relegated 
to the limbo of vulgarity. 


Minor Accessories of 


the Well-dressed Man 


Good Taste in Jewelry for Men 





A well fitted jewel box has separate com- 

partments for every variety of buttons, 

links, studs, pins and so forth, so that 

they will not be spoiled by coming in 
contact with each other 


It is no exaggeration to state that for day 
wear the jewelry mentioned above comprises 
all that is permissible for the well-dressed 
man. For evening wear a great deal more laxity 
is allowed. At the present moment black onyx 
‘mounted with small rose diamonds is very 





smart. Both the studs and the links should be 
square, of plain black onyx with the narrowest 
mounting of diamonds. At a smart dance re- 
cently one man wore studs and links of white 
enamel surrounded by diamonds with excellent 
effect. He wore perfectly plain white bone 
Waistcoat buttons, which emphasized the studs 
and links. It is easy to understand how any- 
thing else would have made him look over- 
dressed. Restraint is indeed a gift of the gods! 

As a general rule waistcoat buttons should 
not match the links and studs, as very few men 
can carry off such an effect: the studs and waist- 
coat buttons can sometimes match and perfectly 
plain gold cuff links be worn; but by far the 
smartest effect is to have the studs and cuff links 
to match and then wear plain bone buttons in 
the waistcoat. 

Wrist watches have become almost universal 
but some men prefer to wear a very thin plati- 
num or gold watch in the evening and, very 
often, a platinum and pearl watch-chain. But 
these are no Jonger fashionable. 


T IS well to avoid precious stones for 

studs, though cabochon sapphires make the 
most beautiful links. Pearl studs are the most 
popular; but since a host of imitation pearls 
have sprung up which are almost impossible to 
distinguish from the genuine, they have be- 
come too commonly worn to be really smart. 
It might be remarked that two studs are the 
correct number for evening wear and dress 
shirts should be made accordingly. The single 
stud of somewhat Jarger type than the usual 
size has gone completely out of fashion. The 
average stud should not be much more than one 
quarter of an inch in diameter. 

Let us leave jewelry and touch on another 


(Continued on page 103 ) 
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LINKS IN THE MODE 


On the links, the sports type of frock, long-sleeved and 

straight of line, is deemed correct. Such two-piece frocks 

as that shown above at the left, adapted from a Jean Patou 

model, are particularly smart and arresting. It is of china-rose 
silk crépe and is trimmed with fagotting 


A MATTER OF COURSE 


Golf courses are smart backgrounds for the wool jersey 

jumper (above, at the right), new this summer. This one is in 

beige—a leader in sports colours—and the pleated skirt that 

completes the frock is of wool rep slightly darker than the 

blouse with cluster pleats. It was adapted from Jean Patou. 
The two dresses are made up by Bonwit Teller 


FROM TEE TO TEA 


(Right) The ensemble is an inportant note in the sports world, 
as well as in more formal settings. This model, adapted from 
Chantal, in Paris, is chic for the spectator at country club 
matches, as well as suitable for tea afterwards. The coat 
and skirt are of beige kasha, the blouse of beige crépe roma. 
It is bordered with bands of gold colour. Bonwit Teller 
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Women of the World Out of 


Doors at the Country Club 


Frocks of Sheer Fabrics Are Widely 
Used for Sports, So Are 


Smart Woollens 
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NTIL very recently, the family of Sports 

Clothes has never even feared a scandal. 
All the representatives have been good, sturdy, 
and wholesome, and could face the world and any 
emergency without disaster. Modesty was their 
middle name. There was the Tweed branch, for 
instance—as reliable and staid as one could ask 
for. And the Homespuns—substantial and with- 
out a trace of frivolity. There were none of your 
frail delicate sisters in this line, none that had to 
be guarded, protected and cherished like the 
heroine in a novel. The Sports Clothes family 
were plain and practical enough to be called the 
backbone of the country. One could always count 
on them when it came to doing the heavy work— 
camping and mountain climbing and that sort of 
thing. The Sports family were strong for the 
Great Outdoors. 


THEY ALSO SERVE WHO— 


The spectator’s costume at the country 

club is as important as the player’s. 

Chantal makes the frock (at the left of 

the sketch) of rose georgtte crépe trimmed 
with white 


A QUESTION OF LINES 


On the side lines, one of the very new 
sports costumes of chiffon is extremely 
effective. The figure in the middle of the 
sketch above, wears a Chantal model of 
pale rose chiffon with an antelope girdle 


ADVANTAGE IN: 


The advantage in wearing the white crépe 
de Chine tennis frock (at the right, above) 
is obvious—it is so serviceable, so cool, 
and so becoming. Jean Patou, the de- 
signer, has placed a red leather belt at the 
slightly raised waist-line. The three mod- 
els are from the Minnie Goup Shop 


But, you know how it is when a new genera- 
tion makes its appearance. Almost anything is 
likely to happen, and all the older generations 
look on with horror whether it happens or not. 
And, really, things are very, very different in the 
Sports family this year. One can hardly believe 
it. A whole group of new representatives have 
just come out in Georgette, Crépe de Chine, and 
even Chiffon—which can hardly be said to bear 
more than a family resemblance to those that 
have gone before. To tell the truth—they’re ever 
so much more attractive. For, while we wouldn’t 
like to say anything disparaging about respect- 
ability, there are forms of it that are a bit stodgy, 
if you know what we mean. The Tweed family, 
for instance, with all their good qualities, could 
hardly be called pretty, or even dainty, and cer- 

(Continued on page 101) 
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The New Bridge Laws 


How the Auction Code Has Been Entirely Rewritten by a Special Committee 


T IS now nearly two years since the public 

was promised a complete revision of the 

laws of bridge, and letters are continually 
coming to hand from all parts of the country 
asking why we do not get them. 

The first decisive step was taken by the 
American Whist League, which decided at its 
midwinter meeting, held in New York in 
January, 1924, to take the game of bridge un- 
der its supervision along the same lines as whist. 
Bridge tournaments, and even the champion- 
ship contests, had been played at the annual 
congresses of the A. W. L. for five or six years, 
but without official recognition as a League 
game, and without official laws, the only laws 
for bridge being the code arranged by The 
Whist Club of New York for its own members. 

A committee of ten was appointed at the 
January meeting “To revise the laws of 
bridge,” the persons named being: S. S. Lenz, 
M. J. Lewi, W. C. Whitehead and M. C. 
Work, all of New York. H. H. Ward of 
Boston; W. E. Byrnes and H. W. Corning of 
Cleveland; R. R. Richards of Detroit; J. H. 
Peck of Hartford, and F. C. Thwaits of Mil- 
waukee. This committee had a_ three-day 
session in New York in October, 1924, and sub- 
mitted a report containing twenty-seven “sug- 
gestions,” only two of which were of any 
importance. 


HESE were to make the suits rank the 
same for cutting as for bidding, and to 
exempt from the revoke penalty any trick won 
prior to the trick in which the revoke occurred. 
After waiting several months, nothing came 
of the matter. The proposed changes, such as 
they were, were reviewed in this magazine for 
March, 1925, and their inadequacy pointed 
out, and the midsummer congress of the 
A. W. L. at New London passed without any 
reference to the bridge laws. 

In the meantime The Whist Club, which 
has always looked upon the laws of bridge as 
its baby, resented the unauthorized adoption by 
the A. W. L., and called its own card com- 
mittee together to do whatever revising might 
be deemed necessary, with a view to disputing 
the authority of the A. W. L. 

The consequence was that the A. W. L. with- 
drew, and nobody did anything. The members 
of the committce appointed by the A. W. L. 
turned in their final report, and several of the 
more important and influential players with- 
drew. 

After waiting nearly a year for some action 
to be taken, the Knickerbocker Whist Club en- 
tered the field, but with no idea of getting up 
a code of Jaws for themselves, as they did not 
need it; but with the idea that anything would 
be better than the jumble of ambiguities and 
confusion in The Whist Club’s code. 

The proposition of the trustees of the 
Knickerbocker was that if a committee of ex- 
perienced plavers could be got together that 
were willing to work, and they could succeed 
in getting up a simple, straightforward, under- 
standable code for the game of bridge as it is 
now played, the Knickerbocker would submit it 


By R. F. FOSTER 
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to the bridge players of America, and if they 
approved of it, and a majority of the leading 
clubs adopted it, the Knickerbocker would make 
them a present of it, just as they have pre- 
sented players everywhere with the laws for 
duplicate. 
THE NEW COMMITTEE 

N March 10th a new committee was ap- 

pointed, not to revise the present laws, but 
to rewrite the whole thing from beginning to 
end. The players named were: W. C. White- 
head, R. J. Leibenderfer, W. Liggett Jr., E. V. 
Shepard, S. S. Lenz, and R. F. Foster. This 
committee had its first meeting on March 19th, 
and on the first day of May they had finished 
their work and submitted a complete code to 
the trustees of the club for approval. 

Any player who has struggled with the 
old Whist Club code does not need to be told 
of its defects, what with its 78 footnotes to 
explain 68 laws, and 96 cross references. I 
have had to deal with the laws of 89 different 
card games, and I have no hesitation in saving 
that the laws we have so far had for the game 
of bridge are the worst I ever saw; an opinion 
which I| supported by presenting the facts in 
this magazine for April, 1924. 

The first thing the new committee ‘did was 
to disregard the old code entirely, and to 
build up a new once by the simple process of 
actually playing a rubber, and taking every 
step in the process as it came up at the card 
table. 

The new code is divided into four sections, 


cach suitable for a certain class of players. The 
first is, Hose Bridge is Played, and gives the 
complete code of laws for the straightforward 
game, such as is continually demanded by those 
who want to learn its principles. This section 
makes no mention of irregularities or penaltics, 

The second section deals entirely with 
Rights and Penalties, so that if anything goes 
wrong with the ordinary course of play, such 
as bidding or leading out of turn, revoking, and 
that sort of thing; the player who knows 
enough about the game not to require the first 
section can turn at once to the second section 
and see what his rights are, and what penalty 
he may exact. 

The third section contains all the Special 
Laces for Ciuh Play. Taking into considera- 
tion the fact that probably not more than one 
bridge player in a thousand belongs to an es- 
tablished card club, the committee could not 
see the use of cluttering up the entire code 
with continual allusions to things that were not 
of the slightest interest to any but the habitués 
of such clubs. : 

The fourth section is devoted exclusively to 
duplicate play, and the arrangements for tour- 
naments and championship contests. 

In each section the same order is followed, 
beginning with the cards and finishing up 
everything connected with them before pro- 
ceeding to anything else. Then the players; 
then the deal; then the bidding, followed by 


the play, and finally the scoring. 


SOME OF THE CHANGES 


ACH law is complete in itself, with no 

footnotes to explain it and no cross refer- 
ences to any other law. The committee was 
most insistent that there should be no possible 
misunderstanding as to the exact meaning of 
any Jaw, and it was this detail that occupied 
most of the committce’s time. Any player who 
has struggled with such a law as 37 (c) in The 
Whist Club code, and tried to understand what 
is meant by “unless” should appreciate the new 
code, 

All the changes from the present laws which 
have been suggested in the new code are put 
forward for the purpose of simplifying matters 
as much as possible. Thus all penalties shall 
be named and exacted by the player on the 
left of the one who deals, bids, leads or plays 
out of turn. Not only is the rank of the suits 
made the same for both cutting and bidding, as 
suggested by the A. W. L. committee; but the 
rank of the cards is to be the same in cutting 
and in play, the ace being no longer low, but 
the highest card in the pack at all times. 

It.is also suggested to call the game “Bridge” 
without the prefix “Auction”. In the public 
press the game is always spoken of simply as 
“Bridge”. No one ever asks if you are an auc- 
tion bridge player; but just “Do you play 
bridget”? The word “auction” is now largely 
monopolized by the pinochle plavers. 

In the bidding, a player is not to be allowed 
to change his declaration for any reason, eX- 
cept to correct an insufficient bid if he makes 

(Continued on page 88) 
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ae ‘d Of course Campbell’s Vegetable is a soup— 

with a hearty and delicious soup. Yet the fact 
i goes ,  thatitis served so frequently as the principal 
-, such : dish of the meal—in many cases practically 
ig, and * the only dish—shows that people think of it 
knows * as more than a soup. 
le first } In this one dish—Campbell’s Vegetable 
section Soup-~are delicious vegetables, invigorating 
enalty | beef broth, substantial cereals, fresh herbs 

‘ © and tempting seasoning. Thirty-two different 

Special | ingredients. 
ideras be The summer luncheon and supper are so 
um ene / apt to prove real problems. Yet planning and 
oe caiic / providing are both made simple when you 
d , select Campbell’s Vegetable Soup. And it is 
: pes _ so satisfying! 
sitshe : 12 cents a can 
ely to Over the bounding waves we go 

, With sparkling eyes and cheeks aglow. 


_— ' We're way ahead in every race— 
For Campbell's set the winning pace! 
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B: THE time this appears in Vanity 
Fair, two problems which you in the 
United States have apparently dealt with 
etficaciously, will probably have reached 
their most acute stage in England; the 
problem of motor traffic control and the 
problem of the dazzling headlight. The 
former has assumed extremely serious 
proportions within the past year, owing 
to the enormous increase in the numbers 
of cars of all kinds which have been 
turned out by our factories, and although 
magnificent special roads are being con- 
structed on all sides of London to enable 
motor traffic to get from one side to the 
other without going through, the trafic 
in town itself grows daily heavier and 
more unwieldy. 

A newspaper man a short time ago 
sent an illuminating paragraph to his 
paper to the effect that it had taken him 


A recent winner in the famous 
traces at Montlhéry, the Darracq, 
which is also one of the world’s 
oldest makes. This model is the 
torpedo type which has won much 
popularity all over Europe. It 
has a lively four cylinder motor 
with overhead valves and camshaft 


The Morris, which, by vir- 
tue of being produced at the 
rate of 1,500 a week, is 
called the Ford of England. 
It has an efficient four cylin- 
der L-head motor, three speed 
transmission, four wheel 
brakes and balloon tires 


European Motoring 


3y JOHN PRIOLEAU 





In the 14 h. p. class, the English Bean car is noted for its 
sturdy construction and long life. It has a four cylinder L- 
head motor measuring 2.9 x 5.3 and four speed transmission 





The 1898 forerunner of the 
modern Darracq at the left. 
It has a single cylinder air 
cooled engine and an elaborate 
belt transmission with five 
speeds forward and no reverse 





VANITY FAIR 


One of the most inexpensive 
and unusual of English cars 
is the little Trojan. It has a 
remarkably powerful little 
four cylinder engine of the 
two-cycle type, two speed 
planetary transmission, and 
solid rubber tires, and delivers 
forty miles to the gallon 


25 minutes to cover half a mile down 
Piccadilly at noon. I know that this is 
not an extreme case. The prospect for 
next year when Morris has turned an- 
other 70,000 cars loose is really grave. 

The dazzle of motor head-lights is 
once again the subject of most anxious 
enquiry and universal condemnation. The 
Royal Automobile Club is constantly 
testing all kinds of devices and Jamps 
with a view to finding something which 
will cure the evil, so far without success. 
A few lamps or attachments have proved 
more or less satisfactory, but their cost is 
usually too high for their general adop- 
tion. This question again grows daily 
more serious, as something like 2000 
home-built cars make their appearance 
every week and add their quota to the 
already serious trouble. 

(Continued on page 98) 





The French Farman car, which 
is made by the famous airplane 
designers. Its features include a 
powerful 3.9 x 5.5 six cylinder 
engine with seven bearing crank- 
shaft, aluminum pistons, overhead 
camshaft and valves, four speed 
gearbox and four wheel brakes 
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‘Dainty fingers still 
delight in Samplers! 


Formerly it was the quaint cross-stitch sam- 
pler which attracted so much attention and 
comment and was likely to be framed and 
hung on the wall as a proud masterpiece of 
needlework. 
























Nowadays it’s Whitman’s Sampler which 
preserves the fine old atmosphere and tradition 
and is so much prized for the quality and 
unique variety of its sweets. 





This is the candy package which has struck 
such a responsive chord that “Whitman's 
Sampler” has a meaning and a distinction all 
its own. 


Selected from ten leading Whitman’s pack- 
ages, the Sampler assortment is a delightful 
response to most tastes in sweets. 


And remember that all Whitman's 
packages are sent direct from us to our 
Agents everywhere—selected stores in 
nearly every neighborhood in the land. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 


Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


“Started in 1842 


“Samplers Old and New” 
is the title of a charming 
illustrated booklet we 
will gladly send you at 
your written request. 
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F THERE is One distinguish- 
ing mark that identifies a 
gentlewoman’s hat as being 
correct for sports wear, it is 


the KNOX Label* 
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The Woman’s Shop of 


KNOX THE HATTER 
NEW YORK 


452 FIFTH AVENUE 
(at 40th Street) 


ROOSEVELT HOTEL 
(Madison at 45th) 


161 BROADWAY 
(Singer Building) 


SAN FRANCISCO: 


51 GRANT AVENUE 


* The KNOX Sports Hat pictured is shell-weight felt, trimmed and 
bound with grosgrain ribbon, in a variety of colors, $15.00. Worn 
effectively with the KNOX Worumbo Polo Cloth Top Coat of fleec 
camel’s wool for traveling and after sports. 
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VANITY FAIR 


How I Won the Bathing Contest 


(Continued from page 42) 


the eye and say, “Return to your own 
curves, my fine fellow,” and I would 
add, in a joking way, “J shall remain 
on the straight and xarrow path.” 
However, and there is no denying 
that a large percentage of us are out 
baldly to please the men. Billow we 
will if billow we must, but let us at 
the same time remember that moder- 
ation in all things is what the poet 
sang, and we should, with all the 
opportunities at our command, strive 
to maintain a modest average in ap- 
pearance, so that we may be pleasing 
to many and offensive to none. 

Not all of us, of course, can be 
beautiful, and I feel for all plain and 
lonely girls—Nature’s misfits, I call 
them. How many times at a party, 
have you plain girls wished that the 
floor would open and swallow you up? 
How many times have you sat, and 
sat, and watched the handsome guest 
of honor, the “catch” of the evening, 
seek out that fast little dentist’s as- 
sistant, and dance with her, dance after 
dance, throwing her glances of an un- 
mistakable nature, while for you 
nothing remained but to rush away to 
the ladies’ dressing room and cry your 
eyes out among the coat hangers? 

Then, as you caught a glimpse, in 
the mirror, of your sallow, mottled 
complexion, your rough eyebrows and 
crooked teeth, perhaps you tossed your 
head and cried, “I don’t care! IT don’t 
care!” Poor, proud little wallflower! 
But you did care. I know. For I too 
have been a Brown Moth. 

You find it hard to believe, do you 
not, that one who has been awarded 
the palm in Atlantic City should ever 
have known a day when she was not 
utterly Beauty’s child? It is true. Al- 
though a lovely girl in every way, I 
somehow could not mix with the boys 
in the devil-may-care fashion that my 
girl chums did. Absinthe to me was 
just a naughty name, and it was not 
until 1 had entered upon my sopho- 
more year at Springfield High that I 
knew what necking was. I remember 
clearly, one time when we played 
Living Pictures at my aunt’s house in 
Red Bank, New Jersey, and there was 
no costume left for me except the 
chimney-valance, I felt very, very shy 
indeed. 

What with the nervous strain of 
school and all, I just went to pieces. 
My arches fell, my muscles sagged, 
my complexion began to get away 
from me something terrible. My 
eighteenth birthday found me a ner- 
vous and physical wreck. I was not 
even a success with the boys. 

But I must not weary you with my 
seemingless endless struggle with 
anaemia, of my long war against 
freckles, of the apparently hopeless 
effort to raise my sagging facial 
muscles. 

I will simply say that I grew, little 
by little, like the flower in the ravine, 
and that my return to beauty seemed 
so natural an unfolding, so sweet a 
blossoming, that the details of it have 
faded from my mind like a dream, 
and when I am asked “How did you 
become. beautiful?” why, it is as 
laughable as though you asked the 
rose, “How did you become a rose?” 


We do not know—the rose and I. 
However, beautiful or not, there I 
soon was, the Queen of Ohio, and on 
the way to Atlantic City to uphold the 
honor of my native state. Our train 
stopped at various points, such as Al 
toona, Fairmont, W. Va., Passaic, etc., 
to pick up the other entries in the 
nation-wide contest, and, for a hearty 
bunch of girls commend me to sem. 
They commenced eating as soon as 
they set foot on the day coach, and 
from then on they never gave th« 
commissary or the lunch box a rest, up 
to the time when we detrained, to use 
a technical term, at Atlantic City. I 
never beheld so many goose-liver pat- 
ties outside of a Rotarian barbecue. 
And there wan’t one among them that 
couldn’t have posed for the Statue of 
Liberty at a moment’s notice, espe- 
cially my friend (?) Miss Pennsylvania, 
a wisp in a number eight shoe and 
buckskin gloves trimmed with holes. 
You should have seen.the two rows 
of ladies’ shoes outside our berths in 
the sleeper when we retired to slumber 
that night. My number threes came 
along about the middle of the aisle, 
and, if I do make bold to say so, they 
looked like a couple of mice among « 
flock of seals. Well, the following 
morning, my shoes were among the 
missing, and I do not pretend that it 
made any great hit with Miss Penn- 
sylvania when the porter, after a hard 
search, found them inside of her Ox- 
fords, whither they had strayed. 

The sun was waiting for us when 
we arrived in Atlantic City, and then 
Miss Pennsylvania’s husband came in 
from the smoker where nobody knew 
he had existed. He tried to start some- 
thing with me and asked me if he 
could help me with my “luggage”, 
which was the name he gave it. Well, 
I just looked at him, and said, “Mr. 
Pennsylvania, you had better discon- 
tinue making remarks of that kind, 
if you know what is best for you.” 
So, what with that speech, combined 
with the title I had handed him in my 
joking way, the poor little gnat didn’t 
have a tongue in his head. 

Well, there was the reception com- 
mittee at the station, and bunting, and 
a brass band, and Miss New Jersey’s 
mother who was the local hostess, 
handing around doughnuts and wav- 
ing a flag. And the judges were all 
lined up in a row like Ladies’ Day at 
the Warpers’ and Woofers’ Club, and, 
believe me, there was also a collection 
of men such as I had often dreamed 
of, but never hoped to mingle with 
socially. There was Howard Chandler 
Christy, and James Montgomery Flagg, 
and Penrhyn Stanlaws, and Harrison 
Fisher. 

Well, we all hurried off to the hotel, 
after being photographed with the sun 
in our eyes and all looking terrible, 
and Miss Pennsylvania had the room 
next to mine. I met her in the hall. 

“Oh,” she says, looking me up and 
down, “I suppose you are going to 
the beach to look on at the Beauty 
Contest?” , 

“Yes,” I answered, “ ‘look on’ 1s 
right, for, up to the time I saw Penn- 
sylvania’s useless effort I thought the 

(Continued on page 76) 
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CHEVILANDS 


A New, Exclusive and 
Colorful Fabric for Men 


“IN THE NEW YORK MANNER” 
Sponsored by 


WEBER & HEILBRONER 


HIs famous retail organiza- 
tion wished to carry out some 
smart effects in woolens of dis- 
tinctive texture and worthy quality. 


They came to us. The result was CHEVI- 
LANDS. With these colorful fabrics, pro- 
curable nowhere else, Weber & Heilbroner 


have delighted thousands of well-dressed men. 


Now you can get similar fabrics in your city. 
The idea was too good to confine to New 
York alone! We have arranged with lead- 
ing clothiers in other cities to weave for them 
exclusive, handsome Virgin Wool fabrics. 


In choosing clothes tailored of these exclu- 
sive Strong-Hewat Fabrics, you will be 
getting the freshest ideas in colors and pat- 
terns — plus the intrinsic worth that goes 
with pure Virgin Wool. 


Further cAnnouncements 
follow in this magazine 


STRONG-HEWAT 
Virgin Wool FABRICS 
ae 


PRESIDENT 
semeeeceiiniiienaal 


STRONG-HEWAT & CO. Inc. 25 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 

















VANITY FAIR 


How I Won the Bathing Contest 


(Continued from page 74) 


contest was on the level, but now that 
I’ve feasted my eyes on you I am go- 
ing to take the first train back to Ohio, 
because I see clearly that the whole 
thing must be a hoax.” 

Well, she looked at me like a couple 
of lengths of barbed wire for a min- 
ute, and then she went in and slammed 
her door. But I just shrugged my 
shoulders and joined my ,roommates 
in the next room, who were getting 
away with a few installments of Kaf- 
fee-Kiichen in a quiet way. 

Well, the next day was the day of 
the Beauty Contest, and we girls were 
all up bright and early like the maiden 
in the old rhyme; 

“Call me early, Mother darling, 

For I’m to be Queen of the May,” 
only it wasn’t May, and there were so 
few of the girls who need never have 
pretended to be maidens either, such as 
Miss Rhode Island. Why anybody 
should call her Miss is beyond my fee- 
ble powers of comprehension, seeing 
that she had brought a personal maid 
along with her that measured five foot 
ten in her stocking feet and she was a 
great maid too, only she kept for- 
getting all the time and calling Miss 
Rhode Island “Mamma”. 

Well, Miss Pennsylvania kept com- 
ing in from her room and borrowing 
powder and hairpins and nail enamel, 
and giving us girls terrible looks as 
though all she had to do was to make 
an appearance on the beach and im- 
mediately. Atlantic City and environs 
would sink beneath the sea. And, 
finally, when Miss Pennsylvania had 
carried off everything else from the 
room, Miss Michigan, who was one 
of my roommates, says “Would you 
care for the chiffonier, darling?” so 
after that she didn’t come back again. 
But plenty of others came barging in, 
principally Miss Idaho, who, ever 
since she got off the train, had been 
going around holding a quarter be- 
tween her knees to show everybody 
what straight limbs she had. “It’s Flo 
Ziegfeld’s famous test,” she kept ex- 
plaining, “if you can hold a quarter 
firmly between your knees without let- 
ting it fall, you'll never have any 
trouble getting into the Follies.” 
Well, if I had every quarter that she 
put to this use in the course of our 
stay at Atlantic City I could have 
bought the Follies, let alone get into 
them, but it seemed that this stunt ap- 
pealed to Miss Pennsylvania, who 
came sneaking back about that time. 
So she started in to try it (borrowing 
quarters from us) and believe me, if 
the Grand Beauty Contest hadn’t in- 
terrupted her when it did, she’d have 
been a pauper before nightfall. 

Just then there was a_ hysterical 
knock on the door, and there stood, or 
rather trembled, Vivvie O’Brien (or 
Miss Vermont, as she was called) and 
it seemed that she had gone for an 
early morning walk on the beach in 
her bathing suit and gotten herself 
spoken to by some fresh bracelet buyer 
from the West. Well, she went on 
crying and saying that she had been 
insulted, but, as I told her then and 
would tell her now, everybody could 
see that her bathing suit was at least 
three inches shorter, anyway you 
looked at it, than any of ours, and if 
a girl goes for a stroll in a rig like 


that she has got a right to be prepared 
for come what may. You cannot 
deliberately flout the conventions, I 
told her. 

Pretty soon all the girls had gone 
downstairs except me, and I had to 
stay behind and repair the ravages 
worked on my complexion by Miss 
Vermont, who, in her trouble, had 
flung herself on me and sobbed all 
over me, so that is how it happened 
that I was the last girl to go down. 
Well, as I was passing Miss Penn- 
sylvania’s bedroom door, I happened 
to notice that it was kind of a-jar, 
so I just glanced in, and there was 
the clothes closet with the door stand- 
ing wide open and all the choicest 
garments, terrible though they were, 
of Pennsylvania’s fairest daughter ex- 
posed to public view and _ possible 
theft. Well, I had never liked the 
girl, but I am like this, that I cannot 
resist doing an act of kindness, even 
to my worst enemy. It’s just my way. 
So, stepping quickly into the room, I 
closed the closet door and locked it, 
putting the key under the mattress, I 
then continued on my way downstairs 
and to the beach, where the other girls 
and the judges were assembling for 
the Grand Beauty Contest. 

Well, that is my story, and may I 
never live to see another dawn, if it 
isn’t the truth. And, anyway, how 
was I to know that Miss Pennsylvania 
was in the closet? I may be clever, 
but I am not a mind reader, and for 
the newspapers to say that I deliber- 
ately shut her in there is a malicious 
lie and I will stand up in any witness- 
stand and say so, and I hope the jury 
strangles that doesn’t believe me, for 
it will be composed not of men, but 
of sycophants and toads. 

But I must get on! 

Oh, how well do I remember that 
gay morning, the sunlit waves break- 
ing on the shore, and I, like a little 
child, not knowing or caring whether 
the crown of laurel would be placed 
upon my unlined brow or upon 
another’s! And, as usual indifference 
won the day, for it seemed that I had 
no more than turned around before I 
heard Mr. Howard Chandler Christy 
say, “Step forward, Miss Ohio!” 

Well, that is about all there is to 
tell, except that a few things remain 
to be straightened out, and I think it 
is very funny, to say the least, that I 
was promised a gold badge and my 
fare back to Ohio and five hundred 
dollars besides, and have had to buy 
my own ticket and have never seen 
nor chick nor child of the five hun- 
dred but am, instead, being sued for a 
thousand dollars by Miss Pennsylvania, 
who claims injury to her windpipe 
owing to no air in the clothes closet. 

However, I guess everything will 
be all right in the end. Anyway, here 
I am, back in Springfield, good and 
through with Mr. Schrieber (and those 
terrible rubber goods) and through 
with degrading work of all and any 
sort. And, as I tell Mother, it is not 
every day that she can have a prize- 
winning bathing beauty sitting around 
the house and playing the Victrola, 
and if she is not pretty careful I will 
marry some one (she knows who) or 
else just go right off, for good and 
all, and go into the movies. 
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Cf sittinenr~ > 


A writing paper that is a happy medium between the 





conservative and the extreme—happy in its novel “cord” 
effect with self-tone cross lines, its delicate colorings, and 
its smart folds and unusual envelope shapes. 

Crane’s Cordlinear is just the paper for those who 
want novelty without loss of distinction and good taste. 


| Made up in pearl, sapphire, amber, and amethyst and packed 


in one and five quire boxes. 


EATON, CRANE e& PIKE CO., 225 Fifth Ave., New York 








VANITY FAIR 


On the Character of Katharine Cornell 


(Continued from page 40) 


of the common lot that is allowed to 
women like her, shows that she, were 
she free to belong to herself instead 
of the public, would like to /ive in her 
home and enjoy her good, substantial 
surroundings with the blood of the 
little lady of the middle-west that she 
is, recalling to her her grandmother’s 
delightful and leisurely life lived out 
on Delaware Avenue in Buffalo. 

Her grandfather, Colonel Cornell, 
that well-known Buffalo figure in his 
silk hat and boutonniére ; debonair with 
his waxed moustache, at his favorite 
pastime of amateur theatricals—did he 
guess, one wonders, that some day his 
pleasure would flower out in_ his 
grandchild in the fury and radiance 
of a dramatic genius? 

Her grandparents lived gently and 
expressed their moderate tastes with 
ease and simplicity. This girl, too, 
would like to have a household stabil- 
ized and calm. For there is a great 
deal of Candida in her, as there was 
also in her grandmother. But stronger 
than all this has been the call to an 
impersonal life and she has had to be 
all obedience to that. 

At her dinner table the shadowy in- 
fluence of her parents survives in the 
sober linen and dignified accoutre- 
ments of a family life. But an hour 
later, on the stage, she is bending and 
wrenching at her roots. When the 
storm of anguish seizes her, one thinks 
of a flowering tree, wind-swept and 
tern by the tempest of life. 

But she is a sturdy girl. Although 
her nerves are drawn fine and the 
pitch of her lyricism is keyed above 


Where are the 


our average sensibility, there is not a 
sign of anything neurotic in her. She 
is full of common sense, the good 
common sense of her ancestors. She 
is practical. She will take care of 
herself, like all really great women. 

She is married to the theatrical pro- 
ducer Guthrie McClintic who has en- 
joyed the most fortunate training and 
success_in the theater. He served a 
nine years apprenticeship with Win- 
throp Ames with whom he worked 
devotedly. Indeed he had the honor 
of ringing up the first curtain of the 
Booth Theatre with its first produc- 
tion of The Great Adventure. 

He himself has produced The 
Dover Road, Square Peg, In the 
Next Room, and other plays. This 
winter he produced Mrs. Partridge 
Presents with Blanche Bates in the 
leading réle and, after many success- 
ful weeks on Broadway he is taking 
it to the coast as far west as Seattle 
which happens to be his birthplace. 
So, while Katharine Cornell plays 
Iris, in Michael Arlen’s The Green 
Hat to crowded theaters—(her hus- 
band’s production, by the way) he 
will accompany Mrs. Partridge on 
its sunny Pacific journey. 

Here, then, is a great American 
actress in the bud, and here are her 
attributes: First of all she has the 
gift of genius, the primary genius of 
the heart, not the lesser type cf cere- 
bral or neurotic genius. nd to serve 
her gift she has beauty, character and 
obedience. Surely there can be no 
more formidable combination for suc- 
cess on the stage. 


Movies Moving? 
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(Continued from page 39) 


emotion. The method is an excellent 
one, provided that the actors can act. 
In the hands of unimaginative pro- 
ducers and bad actors it leads to the 
most horribly dreary results. (Oh, 
those heroes and heroines who gradu- 
ally look over their shoulders towards 
the camera and smile, or make a 
face that is meant to be one of agony! 
those huge, close-up smiles of tender- 
ness, eight feet from ear to ear! One 
shudders at the recollection.) 

The second method, which is fa- 
voured by the Germans and, more re- 
cently, by the Italians, may be called 
the Expressionist or Pictorial imethod. 
For the producers belonging to this 
school, the small details of human be- 
haviour under emotional stress are not 
so important as the general pictorial 
effect of the scene regarded as° an 
expressive, symbolical composition. 
Where the Behaviourists would pre- 
sent a close-up of a face gone suddenly 


rigid, a nervously twitching hand, the 


Pictorialists build up a more or less 
fantastic scenic picture, the general ef- 
fect of which is expressive of horror, 
fear, or whatever the emotion to be 
rendered may be. The great defect of 
this expressionism has consisted, so 
far, in its pretentiousness, its melo- 
dramatic ponderosity. Touched with 
a lighter fancy, the method might be 
used much more successfully than it 
actually is. A study of Felix the Cat 
would teach the German producers 
many valuable lessons. My own hope 
and belief is that the Behaviourist 
school of producers will borrow hints 
from the Expressionists, that they will 
learn to touch their realism with a 
certain picturesque su per-realism, Those 
dismal stories of millionaires, adultery, 
heavy fathers, true love and all the rest 
would become much more tolerable if 
they were treated in a less prosaically 
direct way. No five-reel drama would 
be any the worse for having a little 
nightmare put into it. 
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Not every jewel meets the requirements of a variety of occasions. But pearls have the 


recommendation of being equally suitable for the sports costume and evening. 


A pearl bracelet with carved pendants of delicate pink coral is an espectal favorite. 


JEWELERS FOR 115 YEARS 
FIFTH AVENUE : CORNER 48TH STREET: NEW YORK 
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| priate entail in unimagina- 
tive inches, are the modern wo- 
man’s own secret. She knows all there 
is to know about costume materials, 
lines and colors and their effect upon 
herappearance in the eyes of herworld. 


This wisdom has its application to 
the fours and fives, the a’s and b’s 
of footwear. The foot looks larger or 
smaller according to the shoe selected! 


This is one all-compelling reason for 
the enthusiastic reception accorded 
the season’s new shoes. They are 
beautiful and smart and distinctive, 
certainly. But, virtue of all 


Not how smalls the foot; 


but how small 
does it look./ y 


of Vici kid subtracts from 
the size of the foot, though 
the shoe itself is the size 
required by actual meas- 
urements. 


Choose Vici kid in the pattern 
and color you prefer 


And at the price you prefer to pay. 
Price is a relative matter. What one 
person thinks reasonable, another 
considers expensive. But shoes of 
Vici kid, in the new patterns and 
new costume shades, are offered in 
the stores at prices that conform to 
everyone’s views on spending. 


How does one recognize the new 
footwear? Not by price, for it varies. 
None too surely by patterns or 

colors, for they are 





many. But there is one 





Fashion’s virtues the most 
important—they are made of 
Vici kid, the leather that is 


most becoming to the foot. 


Vici kid belies the verdict 


of the measuring device by 





Vict 
KID 


MADE ONLY BY 


} ROBT HFOERDERERINC. | 
PHILADELPHIA 


sure way to know that 
| the shoe you fancy is 
| in step with the mode. 
Look inside it for the 
small trade mark that 
tells you it is made of 








which the sales person de- 
termines the size of the foot. 
It is smooth and gracefully 
pliable. It moulds itself to 
the foot. In effect, the shoe 





this mark—the Vici kid 
trade mark—inside the 
shoe of your choice. There 
is only one Vici kid—there 
never has been any other. 


VIC 


the one and only Vici kid. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


Vici kid in Sudan and Cranberry—a tremen- 
dously popular combination—plus a smart buckle. 
The result is an up-to-the-minute version of the 
step-in pump which has an important place in 
the current mode. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 


VANITY FAIR 






Neither ornaments nor color contrasts are respon- 
sible for the success of this most successful model. 
It owes all its smartness to its graceful line and 
the richness of Vici kid. It is especially effective 
in Sudan, Apricot or Cream Vici—the latter a 
noteworthy contribution to the blonde mode. 





This model is eminently right for the street en- 
It is shown in Vici kid in various color 
Sudan with heel and saddle of 


semble. 
combinations. 
Oak is especially good. 





Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
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Sn... CADILLAC 


The Human desire to own the best suggests 


mt 








p a 


guarded atall times by its sound construc- 
tion and built-in Four Wheel Brakes— 
that you can continue to drive it year 





wc Satisfaction». - 


a . + + of Owning The Best 


What deep and lasting satisfaction own- 
ership of a Cadillac imparts. ...To know 
that you possess the motor car which is 
Standard of the World—that you can 
travel where you will and at whatever 
pace you desire with absolute confidence 
in its dependability—that you are safe- 


CA DILLACcG MOTOR CAR 


C.O°MeP ALN YY, 


after year and enjoy the same luxurious 
comfort and the same flawless service 
... Isn’t this the sum of all that men and 
women seek ina motorcar?... Doesn’t 
it warrant Cadillac owners in saying, as 
they do, that once you have experienced 
such satisfaction you will never again be 
content with anything lessthanaCadillac? 


Deer Ort, Mire Hl'G:AcNn 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Radio first attracted the serious attention 


ny neni RE 


of manutacturers only three and a halfyears 
avo. The hungry demand for radio waited 





for no exhaustive research, 





Those early designers had to read from 
the book of experience as they ran-—and 
the race was to the swift. 

But here was one 
sivnificant fact: The 
essential parts of a 








radio set find almost 





exact counterparts 
in the Atwater Kent 
lenition System forautomobiles and motor 


De Laxt Monen 





boats. For twenly-lwo years we had been 
hutlding and perfecting such a system. 

So our factories were able to produce ra- 
dio parts atonee, Ln omparison with make- 
shift contrivances of cardboard and wire, 
they seemed ditthe short of miraculous. But 
the explanation Was simple. 


We had hundreds of 
skilled workers who 
had been taught to 
wind wires no thicker 





M 








20 than a hair, to use in- 
tricate special machinery for the purpose. 

There were costly presses with whichwe 
mould gleaming Bakelite dials and plates 
and other insulating parts. Methods of ex- 
quisile accuracy and finish were inherent 
in our business. 


Thus we had been ready for twenty-two 





vears when Radio came. 








Thuswehavesteadily grown. 
\nd perhaps it ts this “head 
start” that explains why the 
lest qualified dealers are 
most likely to recommend 
\twater Kent Receiving 
Sets and Radio Speakers. \ 
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Prelude 


(Andante ) 


S.RACHMANINOFF Op.3,N° 2 
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Concertgoers hear many interesting in- 
terpretations of Rachmaninoff's Prelude in 
C Sharp Minor. But on the Ampico you 
can hear Rachmaninoff play it as he 
himself blanned it should be played. 


How would the composer play it? 


Black notes on white paper—that is all any piece of music 
is. But the composer planned his music to be played with 
a hundred little subtleties that can’t be written down. 


dl ¥: : : 


r. you have heard Rachmaninoff playing his Prelude in C 
Sharp Minor in concert, then you know exactly what the 
Ampico recording of that composition, played by the famous 
composer-pianist himself, is like. Every phrase, every subtle 
nuance, every characteristic blending of tone with tone—is 
unmistakably Rachmaninoff’s. 


Although the Ampico has received endorsements from 
hundreds of great artists, none is more significant than the 
eagerness of the composer-pianists to immortalize their 
work through the Ampico. The unparalleled number of com- 
poser-played recordings included in the Ampico library 
tells its own story of the perfection of Ampico performance. 


THE AMPICO in the 
home of A. J. Drexel Biddle, Esq. 


Only in these great pianos 


The miraculous powers of the Ampico 
demand an exquisite instrument for 
their expression. Thus the Ampico is 
found only in these fine pianos, which 
have been famous for generations for 
their pre-eminent quality: the Mason 
& Hamlin; the Knabe; the Chickering; 
the Fischer; the Haines Bros.; the 
Marshall €& Wendell; the Franklin. 
Note that the Mason & Hamlin, the 
Knabe, and the Chickering are three 
of the four great pianos in general use 
on the American concert stage. 
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Yet these flawless instruments are unchanged, for the presence 
of the Ampico does not alter the piano’s construction in the 
slightest detail. When an artist’s recording is not being 
played, the Ampico device touches neither the strings nor 
the keys. The piano is intact and ideal for playing by hand. 


Have you heard the Ampico ? 

If not, don’t postpone any longer the delight of discovering 
the Ampico for yourself. Don’t think of it as merely a 
piano. Above all, don’t think of the Ampico as a player- 
piano. The piano merchant nearest you who sells any of 
the pianos just named will be glad to let you hear on the 
Ampico, today, the superb interpretation of famous artists 
playing famous compositions. 


Exchange your present piano for an Ampico 
The piano you now own will entitle you to an allowance 
on the purchase of your Ampico. This exchange privilege 
and convenient terms of payment place 
the boundless resources of the Ampico 
at your command immediately. Electric 
models, $985 to $5000. With freight 
added. Uprights and grands. 


A note to the address below will 
bring a booklet describing the Ampico, 
outlining the large library of Ampico 
recordings, and telling of the great 
pianists who record their art for the 
Ampico. 


THE AMPICO CORPORATION 
437 Fifth Avenue New York City 





Te ALL of the PLANO 


The AM PICO 





$1 





SOMETIMES tabbing white 
horses brings luck — but 
ALWAYS youll have better 
luck with HORSESHOES 
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VANITY FAIR 


What is Taste—Anyhow? 


(Continued from page 34) 


knew what was fitting. And I cannot 
but believe that his employers did, too. 
The Salem merchants and.captains who 
employed McIntire; George Wash- 
ington in rebuilding’ Mount Vernon 
or planning the city which bears his 
name, would have been as hurt by bad 
taste as their architects or carpenters. 

Thomas Jefferson is frequently 
credited with being the cause of the 
terrible decline of taste in the 19th 
century, as well as with being the 
cause of the Democratic Party. Poor 
man, this is rather too much. Jeffer- 
son certainly was not to blame for 
Eastlake in England, or Mansard 
roofs in France. That American 
Georgian (on the whole a different 
thing from English) had become deli- 
cate almost at times to the point of 
femininity by 1812 or thereabouts, 
is sufficient explanation of a swing 
in taste to the Doric or “classic” soli- 
dity of Jefferson’s University of Vir- 
ginia. But in itself that style need not 
be bad. Certainly the University of 
Virginia isn’t. That we ran away with 
solidity into stodginess, ugliness, black 
walnut, plush, lambrequins,  tidies, 
stuffed birds in cases, Louis XIV gilt, 
Mansard roofs, French chateaux on 
Fifth Avenue, golden oak, mission, 
and, finally, all the jumble and dizzy 
horror of any modern city or suburb, 
inside or out, wasn’t because Jefferson 
put Greek temple columns upon a 
dwelling house. It was because we 
lost our sense of fitness, our taste, just 
as England, France, and all of Europe 
lost theirs. 

And the reason we lost it was— 
the invention of machinery. If you 
are going to blame any one man, 
blame rather Josiah Wedgwood than 
Thomas Jefferson. He perfected a 
way of making pottery wholesale, to 
look like porcelain, and sent it all 
over Europe and America. The re- 
sult was that in two generations in- 
dividual artists in pottery had about 
vanished and the porcelain art was 
stagnant. Steamships began to carry 
the products of one land quickly and 
cheaply to another. Clothes and cloths 
began to be made in factories. Artist- 
craftsmen began to become factory 
workers. Coupled with all this in 
America came the material expansion 
of the land, the westward march, the 
vecupation of men’s minds with 
“setting on” in the world and the 
consequent neglect of that leisure 
needed alike for craftsmanship and 
the appreciation of craftsmanship. 
We lost both our homogeneous style 
and our workers trained in that style. 
We lost what was needed to train 
them in taste, and to train ws in taste. 
We become creatures of fads, with no 
sure guide of tradition or cultivated 
instinct. The “classic” style first ran 
away with us; after that the deluge. 

Nor is it at all likely, I fear, that 
any of us today will live to see in 
America anything even approximat- 
ing the homogeneity of Coloni al 


me 


style, or approximating the univer- 
sality of right taste among the people, 
I can’t help feeling that even with 
the improvement of the last two de- 
cades, there are still a vast number of 
us, including not a few architects, 
who should have good taste, who 
think we have good taste, but who 
haven’t really got it. We haven't 
really got it because we have been 
confused since childhood by the chaos 
of styles among which we live. We 
shave in front of a Chippendale dress. 
er, go downstairs in an English half- 
timbered neo-Elizabethan house to 
eat off Italian “peasant” pottery, at 
a Spanish Umbrian-Grand Rapids ta- 
ble, get out of the train in a magni- 
ficent Roman Baths, walk through 
streets lined with Italian Renaissance, 
Victorian brownstone, English Geor- 
gian, and late North German Lloyd 
houses, with Gothic, near Gothic, By- 
zantine, and Romanesque churches, 
and reach office buildings that can- 
not be described by any known ad- 
jectives but are beginning to look 
like Hendrik Van Loon’s pictures of 
the Tower of Babel. Why should 
we, after this, have any sure, fami- 
liar sense of what is just and fitting 
in design, in ornament, in color, in 
form? We shouldn’t and we don’t. 

And why should our workmen, who 
are mere cogs in a machine process? 
They shouldn’t—and they don’t. 

But there are too many of us now, 
and we are too varied in racial 
strains, in desires and habits, ever to 
achieve a homogeneous style. And 
we are to dependent now on the 
machine process ever to go back to 
hand products, which alone can be 
individualized and hence truly satis- 
fying to a sensitive esthetic taste. Our 
18th century school of taste, consist- 
ing of a national style familiar to 
everybody and the work wrought by 
individual artist craftsmen in that 
style constantly in sight and familiar 
use, will never come again. What 
improvement of taste we achieve, 
however, will come by approximating 
that school as nearly as we can; that 
is, by reducing our styles to the few- 
est numbers, and encouraging the 
general sale and employment of such 
machine products as best conform to 
them and come nearest to the beauty 
and fitness of handcraftsmanship. 

The fact that New York City has 
begun to achieve something like good 
taste and beauty in its skyscrapers, 
and that we are beginning to notice 
them esthetically, now that they have 
been forced frankly to adopt a defi- 
nite tower style, stepping back from 
about the 12th story, is as good an 
illustration as any of just my point. 
Whim is giving way to a style. Fit- 
ness and good workmanship are con- 
sequently becoming generally recog- 
nized. A school of architectural taste 
is springi ing up. If I were Heywood 
Broun, no doubt I should call it a 
High School! 
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“Boe by Pierce-Arrow” signifies the handiwork of craftsmen 
whose whole time is given to fine car building. The same hands 
that have fashioned the luxurious Pierce-Arrow coaches for years pro- 
duce the distinctive beauty, the perfect finish, the staunch, safe, enduring 
superstructure of the Series 80 Four-Passenger Touring Car, pictured above. 
There are seven Series 80 body types to choose from. A wide range of new 
colors and rich upholsteries offers unlimited scope for individual effects. 


Pierce-Arrow representatives are displaying the latest Szries 80 body Styles 
Demonstrations are made at any time. A complete catalog will be sent upon request 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Financing arrangements are offered by the Pierce-Arrow Finance Corporation 





P"9895,.'4045 


at Buffalo -plus fax. 
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ADLER ROCHESTER 


CLOTHES 


Known everywhere as one of the best 
of the fine makes 


HOULD a salesman in one of the smart 

shops show you our label or tell you that 
the jacket you have on was tailored over their 
special design by our craftsmen, you may be 
assured that you have as fine an example of 
workmanship and draping as is possible to pro- 
duce. 


HE above model is one of our double 
breasted jackets displayed in many fine 
stores just now in new blue weaves. 


ADLER ROCHESTER CLOTHES 


Made by 


LEVY BROS. & ADLER ROCHESTER 


Incorporated 


ROCHESTER 


MONTREAL - NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 











VANITY Farr 


The Hindenburg Myth 


(Continued from page 29) 


He was seventy-eight years old, had 
never busied himself with any but 
military affairs and by his false judg- 
ment of both the German and the 
cnemy’s strength in war, as well as by 
his fomenting of Bolshevism in Rus- 
sia, had shown that he did not possess 
the slightest glimmer of political in- 
stinct. To be sure, he has always de- 
clared himself a monarchist, a faith- 
ful and devoted servant of the Hohen- 
zollerns. To him all this clamor for a 
Republic is a disease and Democracy a 
plague, sent down from heaven to 
punish man’s arrogance and self-con- 
fidence, which can only bring disaster 
and suffering in its train. He believes 
that nations are never ripe for self- 
government. They are always child- 
ish and, therefore, like children, they 
must be guided, guarded, protected 
and trained by the hand of a divinely 
appointed father. And the man who 
thinks and talks like this, is put up for 
President in the country which has 
often, with the boastfulness of youth, 
called itself the freest republic. 

And he is elected . . . the defeated 
Commander-in-Chief of the war, who 
was largely responsible for imposing 
the tremendous burden of reparations 
on the German people, who even in the 
stupid and ghastly peace of Brest- 
Litovsk and Bucharest was setting up 
a model for the Versailles Conference, 
the man who smuggled Lenin, Sino- 
vief, and Kamenief into Russia in a 
German parlor car; the man who 
really stands first on the list of the 
war guilty. 

From the democratic parties, which 
did not possess any really popular 
leader, came a protest necessarily short- 
lived. They lacked courage for a fight 
which they realized was lost in ad- 
vance. The few denunciations they 
made, in the tone of rebellious slaves 
grumbling at their masters, were fol- 
lowed by hot admonitions from their 
opponents not “to drag in the mud of 
party strife the noblest figure of Ger- 
man history, the grizzly Warrior be- 
fore whom every one should kneel in 
reverence.” 

The last touch in the apotheosis of 
the God! 

Half a century ago a Deputy in the 
French Chamber once ventured to 
speak in defense of the Second Empire 
which had been responsible, for the 
war of 1870 and the resulting disaster 
to the nation. But Count Audiffret 
Pasquier overwhelmed him with a 
speech which ended with a prayer. 
“May God spare our unhappy country 
this, the greatest of all humiliations: 
that the control of her destinies should 
once more pass into the hands that have 
so badly served her.” 

Every word in that courageous ora- 
tion could now be applied to the 
régime of the Third German Empire, 
whose representative Hindenburg was 
and is, as he has always chosen to be 
and to remain. Yet today Hindenburg 
towers high above ordinary mortals. 

In speeches and interviews, the 
texts of which have been thoughtfully 
handed him ready-made, the Field 
Marshal preaches the ideals of world 
peace, and of a brotherhood of peo- 
ples in the interests of mankind; and 
he makes obeisance before the sover- 
eign freedom of the German Nation. 


The. monarchist swears fealty to the 
Constitution (without, to be sure, one 
single mention of the word “repub. 
lic?). The Nationalist who has 50 
often said that what has once been 
German must again be German, seems 
ready to renounce Alsace-Lorraine. The 
General who denied reality to any 
power that was not protected by arms 
and armaments, now speaks of war 
as of the greatest of all evils. Any one 
else would be utterly discredited by 
such an unexpected change of front. 
But no one is bold enough to cast any 
such suspicions on the majesty of Paul 
von Hindenburg. Was there not one 
Paul who was converted in a seconds 
flash? And Paul of Tarsus was only 
one of the apostles. He was not, like 
Paul von Hindenburg, of the divine 
lineage itself. 

Who would dare go on strike*, if 
Hindenburg has given orders to work? 
As a matter of fact, when their right 
to strike was challenged by the 
War Office, the Berlin working men, 
though not easily moved, and though 
they knew that Hindenburg could 
neither order them back to work nor 
prevent them from striking, or from 
doing anything else, yet, in spite of 
the terrible lack of food, their oppo- 
sition crumbled and the strike was 
nipped in the bud. The Castilians, 
who in the dark ages of mythology 
allowed themsélves to be led into bat- 
tle by the dead Cid Comprador whose 
body was bound on his horse’s back, 
had not greater faith than these social- 
ists of the Twentieth Century to whom 
Karl Marx and his disciples had 
preached the doctrine of an all-power- 
ful economican determinism. Seven 
years after the unsuccessful strike, al- 
most fifteen million Germans, (more 
than the entire Workingmen’s party 
together with the Catholic and civil- 
ian and anti-militarists were able to 
get together) elected Herr von Hin- 
denburg President of the Republic, and 
even ‘his opponents of yesterday rallied 
around with assurances of devotion. 


* * *K 


Out of the inextinguishable ardor 
of faith a God is born. The aspira- 
tions of the dynasty which had lost 
its throne, of the classes which have 
lost their privileges, the longing to 
plant monarchistic influences in the 
very leart of the Republic, if indeed 
the Republic, itself, cannot be stamped 
out, all this feeds the flame which, 
from the friction of long suffering, 
has gradually set fire to the bark of a 
gigantic tree, which, if it crashes to 
the earth, will be terribly destructive. 

A fine General, who has always 
served his King and Kaiser, the chosen 
embodiment of his Fatherland, in his 
straightforward way, rises in the glory 
of his godhead, and is surrounded by 
a swarm of blissful slaves. With a 


_ deep breath of relief German Na- 


tionalism has attained the first of its 
desired goals. Not even a_ slender 
wedge of upright Republicans bars 
their path. Hindenburg Hurrah! 
Soon we shall see who is the real 
power behind the mantel of peace of this 
disappointed and enfeebled War God. 


*A reference to the frequent working men’s 
strikes in connection with the reparations. 
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For the Bride—a gift of Wamsutta Percale 


sv THAT gift more charming for the young 
bride than beautiful Wamsutta Percale 


Sheets and Pillow Cases. Not only for this 
occasion but for years to come. 

Prof. Millard proved that after 160 launderings 
(equivalent to 6 years of laundering) Wamsutta 
Percale was stronger than 23 other well-known 
brands of sheeting subjected to this thorough test. 

Wamsutta Percale, closely woven from finer 
yarns, has a durability truly remarkable. To 
further strengthen this wonderful sheeting there 
is the new Wamsutta tape selvedge. This pre- 


vents the sheet from tearing where the strain 
is greatest. 

Go to your best stores and ask to see 
Wamsutta Percale — plain, hemstitched or 
scalloped. The Wamsutta Percale green and 
gold label — your assurance of highest quality 
—is on every Wamsutta Percale Sheet and 
Pillow Case. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass. 
Founded 1846 
RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents 
44 Leonard Street, New York 
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Ordinary Sheeting 
after 160 launderings 


WAMSUTTA PERCALE 


Sheets and Pillow Cases ~ “The Finest of Cottons 


Wamsutta Mills also make Wamsutta Nainsook, Lustersheer, Lingerie, Wamsutta Underwear Cloth, and Wamsutta Oxford 






































ESTABLISHED 1818 


SS oo =D. OT 
utlemens Furnishing 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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© BROOKS BROTHERS 


Clothing Outfits 


for 


Golfers 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
LITTLE BUILDING PLAZA BUILDING AUDRAIN BUILDING 
Tremont cor. Bovisron County Roao 220 Beuevue Avenue 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Disappearance of the Educated Man 


(Continued from page 5U) 


men who have left records of their 
age and to them we are indebted for 
what we know about it. I mourn as 
much for the absence of wit as for 
the presence of wealth; for it seems 
as if the very things that mankind 
most values in education were those 
which Americans now deliberately es- 
chew. 

We have come to think of learning 
as of something that is decorative and 
superfluous, connected no doubt with 
the fine arts and other trimmings, and 
perhaps desirable if it can be made 
use of to supply amusement and the 
fine arts. The idea that in neglecting 
the higher education a nation is sepa- 
rating itself from the very brain of 
humanity, the storage house of mental 
vitality which has been functioning 
for thousands of years, and that if 
that brain is shut off from the body 
politic there will result a degeneration 
in the tissues of that body—this idea 
appears, to the average American, to 
be absurd. He thinks that the world’s 


intellectual and imaginative interests 
will always be close at hand if he 
should ever feel a desire to inspect 
them. They have drifted out of his 
ken and out of his small talk long 
ago; and the exceptional, old fash. 
educated man, of the type 
whose mind has in every age served 
as the link between the Past and the 
Future, has become so rare in the 
United States that one fears for the 
total extinction of his species. 

The Metropolitan Museum in New 
York, has, with wise forethought, de- 
voted a wing of the museum to the 
social surroundings of this old Ameri- 
can homo sapiens. It remains for the 
Museum of Natural History to set up 
a few striking groups to show the 
fast-vanishing educated American sur- 
rounded by his family. Perhaps Mr, 
Carl E. Akeley will have time to de- 
vote his talents to the task of taxi- 
derming this subject as soon as he has 
finished stuffing his strange birds and 
stranger mammals, 


ioned, 


Books and other Hors d’Oeuvres 


(Continued from page 57) 


to the “pubs” and bars of his home 
town, Dublin, is as essential a part of 
him as the fine, characteristic pictures 
and sketches with which the book is 
illustrated. Orpen’s Dublin is Moore’s 
Dublin, but with the “low” life 
thrown in, and much contemptuous 
mockery of the intelligentsia. He tells 
how, when he was an art student there, 
a1 nude model was procured for the 
first time. There was breathless ex- 
citement outside the locked door be- 
hind which Signorina Esposito pre- 
pared to expose her naked body, but 
when the champing students were al- 
lowed in, it did not seem to them— 
certainly not to Orpen—that the au- 
thorities were intent upon glorifying 
the Irish girl. They all set to work; 
and after a while, the model was in- 
vited to rest. During the intermission, 
however, the lady, on being asked if 
she spoke English, replied in the worst 
Dublin accent ever heard: “Oh, indeed 
I can. Me father tried to teach me 
Italian, but I couldn’t take the trouble 
to learn the b—— language.” 
Orpen prefers the bare legs of the 
western peasant girls flashing under 
their red petticoats to Angelina Es- 
posito, whose body was “marred by 
countless spots, as if she had been in 
an altercation with a wasp’s nest.” And 
he preferred to the tea and cakes of 
the literati “the long low room in 
Rahill’s pub at Blanchardstown, lit 
by one oil lamp,” sitting “with the 
boys on a barrel of porter,” talking 
of “strange things, things that make 
you wonder a lot,” then shambling 
“out into the black night, stumbling 
and wondering still more.” His recol- 


lections include most of the people 
whom Moore has immortalized and 
others of his own choice: Synge and 
Lady Gregory and Moore and Oliver 
Gogarty and Sir Hugh Lane, and 
Sarah Purser, who will ever be re- 
membered as the author of the epi- 
gram, “Some men kiss and _ tell; 
George Moore tells but doesn’t kiss.” 
I can see her curious house as Orpen 
describes it, in the middle of town, 
yet with pasture lands within its gar- 
den walls. If Orpen had not been first 
and foremost a great painter, he might 
have written the book on Dublin 
which one gets only fragmentarily in 
Hail and Farewell and Ulysses. This 
book has its niche between 
Moore and James Joyce in the chron- 
icle of Dublin. 

You can see a sketch of the artist 
with his brother having “a pint at 
Davey Byrne’s,” a pub which James 
Huneker apparently found by instinct, 
for its joys were sung by him in New 
Cosmopolis and souvenirs of Anna 
Pavlova are in the text and in the 
sketch on the notepaper of Jammet’s 
Restaurant, “where the food is double 
as good as in any other place in the 
city.” “What memories the place calls 
up—Oliver Gogarty, Sinclair, Pro- 
fessor Tyrell, Anna Pavlova, Kum- 
mel frappé, and an endless stream of 
whisky and soda,” with lovely ladies, 
during Horseshow Week, from “Lei- 
cester Square, or even one or two from 
Montmartre.” Sir William Orpen, 
R. A. once more shows himself a boon 
companion and a man of wit and 
taste. I vow that this is not mere 
Dublin patriotism! 
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; or Your Round 
Fi of Golf 


NWNIT 
SWEATERS 


In the accepted dis- 
tinguished modes, new- 
est designs and color 
combinations. Theycon- 
form to the standards 
set by refinement and 
discrimination. Of finest 
quality cashmere yarns 
and Australian Wor- 
steds. 


fer Your Suite 
TRWNit 
SWIMMING SUITS 


Dominant style creations, 
newest color combinations. The 
shirt of iridescent hue, soft, resil- 
ient, made of finest quality Aus- 
tralian worsteds. Very warm 
and desirable for the promenade 
after your dip. The trunks— 
black flannel or mohair, loose 
fitting, firm about the-waist, 
small change pocket. 


Full-fashioned, shaped in the knitting to fit, NUKNIT 
Sweaters and TRUKNIT Swimming Suits con- 


form closely to the 


figure. All good shops. 


D.NUSBAUM «@ COMPANY 


BROOKLYN KNITTING COMPANY 


Salesroom-341 Fifth Ave, 
| nV, a Ao - G3 
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| Maskel & Kaskel | 
RECOMMEND 
A new Linen Knicker that 
looks like Woolen Tweed 


Probably the most remark- 
able to be seen in years. 
These knickersare correct- 





ly cut from pure linen 
material, woven in Scot- 
land, exclusively for Kas- q 45 
kel & Kaskel. Designs ? 
usually associated only {T? 





with woolen tweeds are 
carried out for the first 
time in this washable linen 
fabric. $23.50. Caps to 
match $5.00. 


Note. Enlarged section of 
illustration shows one of 
many patterns. 


Orders by mail receive careful attention. Our representatives 
visit the principal cities of the country. Dates upon request. 











NEW YORK: 567 Fifth Avenue, at 46th Street 
CHICAGO: 340 Michigan Avenue South (Straus Building) 























CMills-8300 Atlantic Ave, 
Union Cournse,L.l. 


FLANUL 
FELTS 


A new hat to match the 
new shades in flannel trou- 
sers seen at Florida resorts 
Biscuit, Oyster, Cream, Sil- 
ver, Sunburn, Oatmeal & 
Green-Grey. 

Made of fine quality Hat- 
ters Furs to resemble flan- 
nel in appearance & soft- 
ness. 

For Spring and Summer 
wear. Price $6.00. 


Shown in the first four 
shades by 


GB. Altman & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 


EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
HILL & LOPER CO. 
DANBURY, CONN. 
MAKERS 
FLANUL FELTS introduced by 
p. L. DAVIS, formerly 


DAVIS POPE CO. 














Sole Manufacturers 
of Sunfast Colors 
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COLLAR 
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collar that possesses to an unusual degree fea- 
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20‘ each 
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CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc., Makers 
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VANITY FAIR 


The New Bridge Laws 


(Gontinued from page 70) 


a slip of the tongue he must stand the 
consequences, just as much as if he 
makes a slip of the fingers when he 
pulls out the wrong card. 

Great care has been taken to pre- 
vent advantage being taken of the 
weakness of some of The Whist Club 
code. For example: The dealer bids 
no trump, second and third hand pass- 
ing. The fourth hand wants a spade 
led. Under the new laws he will have 
to bid two spades and run the double 
risk of being left to play it, or of 
having the dealer branch into a safer 
declaration than no-trumps. 

Under the old laws all the fourth 
hand had to do was to bid eight spades. 
The bid is void, of course, which 
means it is as if no bid had been made, 
therefore the dealer cannot. shift. 
Neither can he prevent a spade lead, 
as there is no penalty provided for the 
excessive bid. The old code is full of 
holes like that, but the average player 
does not study them, and could not 
understand many of them if he did. 
If a player bids eight tricks, under the 
new laws the penalty is 250 points. 

Dummy is to be allowed the same 
privilege as the adversaries in warn- 
ing his partner that he is about to lead 
out of the wrong hand. Players do 
this all the time anyway. 

Should dummy or declarer lead out 
of the wrong hand, the player on the 
left of the erroneous lead is to say 
whether or not it shall stand. If it 
stands, the third hand cannot finesse. 
If the lead is called from the proper 
hand, it must lead the same suit that 
was led in error from the other hand. 

This law is designed to stop the too 
common practice of leading from the 
wrong hand so as to take a finesse in 
the other hand, but without taking the 
trouble to get the proper hand into the 
lead first. If the adversaries lead out 
of the wrong hand, the declarer can 
call a lead from either of them. 

Exposed cards give the declarer the 
right to call a lead from either ad- 
versary, no matter which of them ex- 
posed the card. This is intended to do 
away with the continual calling of 
exposed cards, which is usually no 
penalty at all. 

The law about declarer’s touching 
dummy’s cards still stands; but if he 
touches more than one, not simultane- 
ously, the player on dummy’s left can 
dictate which shall be played. 

Cards from the declarer’s hand are 
played as soon as they touch the table 
face up, even if he still has his fingers 
on them, 

The committee adopted the sug- 
gestion that has been repeatedly made 
in this magazine for the past five 
years, making the revoke penalty the 
same for both sides, three tricks. All 
tricks taken prior to the one in which 
the revoke occurs are exempt from 
penalty, so that if there are not three 
to be taken, the side not in error must 
take what they can get. 

The new laws are designed, how- 
ever, to do away with such things as 
revokes altogether. This is accom- 
plished by allowing the opponents to 
ask a player if he has none of a suit 
to which he renounces. If they fail 
to ask him they cannot exact any 
penalty if it turns out to be a revoke. 
If they ask him, and he says he has 


none of that suit, and it afterward 
turns out that he had, he has ap. 
parently revoked on purpose, and must 
pay the penalty. It is not one revoke 
in a million that will save four tricks, 
If it will save only three, why make 
it, when you have to give them up? 

After the transfer of the tricks 
taken in penalty for a revoke, the 
score is made up just as if all the 
tricks had been won in the ordinary 
course of play, slams being counted, 
The old laws were very unfair in all 
matters pertaining to the revoke. 

Suppose the declarer could certainly 
make a grand slam. An opponent re- 
vokes and wins two tricks by it, for 
which he forfeits two (or 100 
points). This costs him nothing, as he 
saves the slam. 

It is probable that within the next 
month we shall know what the bridg: 
players of the country think of the 
new code, which is now being circu- 
lated among the leading clubs for 
their approval, and which will be 
submitted to the A. W. L. congress at 
White Sulphur this summer. 


ANSWER TO THE JUNE PROBLEM 
This was the distribution in Prob- 


lem LXXII, which was one of the late 
W. H. Whitfeld’s compositions: 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want all the tricks. This is how 
they get them: 

Z leads a trump and A discards a 
spade, Y the queen of clubs, and B 
probably a club. Z follows with the 
queen of diamonds, on which A dis- 
cards another spade, or the club seven. 
Y wins the diamond trick and leads the 
king of spades, which B is forced to 
cover with the ace, or Z will get a 
club discard. Z trumps and leads a 
club, Y making the ace of clubs and 


_ten of spades. 


If at trick 2, A discards the club 
seven, instead of the spade, and B also 
discards a spade, Y makes his ace of 
clubs at once, and A makes a trick 
with the ten, after trumping the spade. 

If B discards the spade on the sec- 
ond trick, when A sheds the club, the 
ten of spades forces the ace, Z trumps 
it, and Y’s king of spades is good. 

The trap in this ingenious five- 
carder is the plausible discard of the 
ace of diamonds by Y, so that Z shall 
be able to lead the queen of diamonds 
and keep the lead in his own hand, 
forcing A to discard before Y does so. 
If Z tries this attack, A will discard 
another spade and Y can discard any- 
thing he likes. Now Z must lead the 
club, and Y must play the ace. The 
next trick Z will have to trump, and 
lose a club trick. 
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Dignity and comfort are blended as easily and 
effectively in the modern bathroom as in any 
skillfully arranged living room or library. 


In the simple Crane bathroom shown above, 
the walls are of paneled plaster in a soft ivory 
tint. The floor is laid in mosaic tile of warm 
tan and blue. The Tarnia bath of cream-white 
enamel on iron is set in waterproof plaster, 
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with inlaid borders of the same tiles as the 
floor. The Nova lavatory of twice-fired vit- 
reous china, like the Tarnia bath, is supplied 
in three convenient sizes to fit various spaces. 


Crane plumbing and heating fixtures are sold 
by responsible contractors everywhere in a 
wide range of styles and prices. Write for our 
booklet, “The New Art of Fine Bathrooms.” 


CRANE 


“iddress all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 
GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-eight Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San- Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton and Montreal 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, SHANGHAI 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
_ CRANE-BENNETT, Ltp., LONDON ¢ 
C2 CRANE: PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS ia \* 





Fixtures priced for modest homes; others for 
luxurious houses, apartments and hotels 
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Cut down handicaps 


aes . through COUPONS 








OU score well every time 

you invest in a well-se- 
cured bond. You can use 
the coupons of such bonds 
for playtime and leisure, or 
reinvest them for profit. 


We will gladly advise you 





on a selection of high-grade 
bonds best suited to your 





personal requirements. You 
will find offices in fifty lead- 
ing cities ready to put the 
aay facts before you. 

BONDS-ACCEPTANCES ii iP: Offices in more than 50 leading 


SHORT TERM NOTES cities throughout the World 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


National City Bank Building, New York 
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[Radiant fire 


Choice Reproductions of “Early wakes 
English: and. Colomal Periods - oI 








Smooth, Dustless Driveways 
—for Estates and Country Clubs 


UST is an annoyance on any road, 
D but it is particularly aggravating on 
the paths and driveways of private 
estates and country clubs. The charm of a 
= tts ' perfectly delightful landscape can be com- 
SR ’ pletely spoiled by its presence. 
Dust can be completely eliminated by 


Pare E (a : j oun aes fis using Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride, the 
re = ee 
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c == i natural dust layer. This white, odorless, 
———————————— Pe it Ra. BU ETE harmless chemical absorbs moisture from 





big the air, keeps the road in a slightly damp 

my se = = Re oe ee oe eee re rca |! ij compact condition thereby laying the dust. 

creer : Py Ee ‘ a It also kills weeds, is seainls ess and will 

' not track. It is guaranteed free from mag- 
iti Hy nesium chloride. 

In addition to standard period models the Hum- | pg ing ca 

phrey Radiantfire is available in special replicas of ! For 2 potst tlning Chloride, No special apparatus is neces- 

urjace for al clay en- sar en t m or ag, 

17th century English coal baskets. All designs are is courts—use Solvay po is oy sade over the surface—that’s 


authentic — a perfect combination of old world aati 
artistry and the best form of modern gas heating. 








Write for Booklet No. 1557 
THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 
The Humphrey Radiantfire is sold by your Gas 


Company or dealer. Booklet upon request. Wing & Evans, Inc., Sales Dept., 40 Rector St, New York 
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Il Delitto del Metro 


(Continued from page 37) 





I 


man the heroine thinks she is, he 
couldn’t decently appear until all was 
explained. 

Aria: Tenor (Air: “Celeste Aida”) 

Allor che sorgera l’aurora, 

Nell’ antico tempietto, 

Da te riceverd lestremo addio! 


of anguish upon the heroine’s corpse, 
Just then the enraged peasantry rush 
in and set fire to the palace; the sol- 
diery, who have been getting awfully 
sick of Father, quietly lead him out. 
side and shoot him; the tenor leaps to 
death over the ramparts; the aged 


‘Hickey <freeman 


CUSTOMIZED CLOTHES 


a | 








They avoid the bore of many 
fittings and doubtful fit. 


They give you all the beauty 
of fabric, the easy, graceful 
drape, the enduring style, 
that you may have associ- 
ated only with garments 


twice as costly. 


You can wear your Hickey- 
Freeman suit in a company 
of exceptionally well dressed 
men, and know that there 


are no better clothes present. 


Hickey-Freeman Custom- 
ized Clothes are sold by 
leading dealers throughout 


the country. 


HickeuSfreeman (lo. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue 


ps 


F er a hs 
q Veit Aig; }' 
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While this is going on, the heroine 
suddenly enters, and realizing that 
for three acts she has been going 
about disguised as a tenor, commits 
suicide, 

ARIA: 
Waltz) 


Un vecchio? Oh! qual misero! 
Un vecchio ei spense? Oh, dio! 
(Da capo) 


Nedda (Air: Musetta’s 


The DUKE, recognizing this as the 
song that Erpa, his daughter's old 
nurse, used to sing, falls with a cry 


Svpsy woman, seizing the poisoned 
drink, goes violently insane; and in 
the distance the gods are seen sitting 
in Walhalla, which is in flames. 

GRAND FINALE: (Air: “Donna e 
Mobile” ) 


All’ arme! 
All’ arme! 
Che? il figlio? Ah no—t’arresta! 
Quel contento—che in me sento 
Nod puo Vania spiegar. 
Avanti! 


Precipitevolissimovolente! 
(The Curtain Falls—Hard.) 


W. C. Fields, Now a Comedian 


(Continued from page 47) 


of the middle of the last American 
century, given to the sale of salutary 
medicaments to and petty extortions 
from the yokels of the countryside. 
Those who saw him will not soon 
forget, in so far as they were of the 
intelligence of a ten year old or better, 
the scene in which he huskily, pathetic- 
ally and almost inaudibly extolled the 
virtues of his cure for hoarseness to his 
peasant audience, only to take a drink 
from the bottle himself and suddenly 
to shout with the voice of a marine 
sergeant, “IT CURES HOARSE- 
NESS”; or his parting advice, in lieu 
of dowry, to his dewy-eyed daughter, 
as the constable was about to lead him 
to the hoosegow, “Never give a sucker 
an even break;” or his earnest en- 
deavours to play the Kadula-Kadula, 
in the midst of a flurry of tissue-paper 
that insisted upon caressing the strings 
of the instrument, of squeaking shoes 
treacherously worn all about him by 
the industrious Shorty, and_ sticky 
pieces of pie platter that positively 
would not be thrown away—or, to get 
right to the heart of the matter, any 
of the scenes in which he appeared. 

Recently, Fields was the featured 
player in Mr. Ziegfeld’s and Mr. Mc- 
Evoy’s ill-fated The Comic Supple- 
ment. It died on tour, of complica- 
tions still not accurately explained, 
and Fields was sold down the river, 
along with other items of the show, to 
the current Follies. 

The comic scenes in which he ap- 
pears in this Follies are all remnants 
of The Comic Supplement, which had 
a thread of plot having to do with the 
ordinary happenings in the ordinary 
day of the ordinary American boob. 


The plot has disappeared, but Fields 
is still allowed, to the accompaniment 
of more hysterical laughter than has 
been heard in the neighborhood of 
the New Amsterdam since the Indians 
met near there to celebrate the $24 
sale of Manhattan Island, to try to get 
a little rest on a sleeping porch, while 
all the wooden-shoed neighbors, shrill- 
voiced bairn, careless milkmen, gut- 
teral cash-clothes men, full-lunged 
newsboys and demonstrative scissors- 
grinders in the world gather about 
his couch; to own a drug store whose 
business is confined exclusively to sell- 
ing postage stamps, answering in- 
quiries about the correct time and 
changing ten dollar bills; to take on 
a picnic a disreputable offspring who 
leads him to believe the stories he has 
read of mothers who hide their young 
in fear that the father will eat them; 
and to act as driver and guide on a 
motor trip in an automobile that 
falls apart at such, moments as it is 
not encouraging traffic cops to cover 
it with summonses. 

The graybeards affirm that this is 
the most comic Follies Mr. Ziegfeld 
has ever had. Certain it is that there 
is not a dull moment as long as Fields 
is on stage. And those who have seen 
bits of the film version of “Poppy,” 
in which he replays his stage role and 
is being starred by Famous Players, 
prophesy that its release in the Fall 
will bring with it the discovery by 
moving picture audiences, and one 
feared by high-brow critics, of another 
Chaplin. 

His first name, to complete the 
record, is William but his second name 
is Claude. 
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FRENCH CHOCOLATES, BONBONS AND FAVORS 





eo ~~ Che —— rst, \ 


682 


NEW YORK COUN 


















INTERIOR DECORATORS : ANTIQUES 


Wide Selection of Gifts—Many Suggestions for 
Wedding Presents 

SHOWN ABOVE—Four fold Chinese raised lac- 

quer screen leather mounted on canvas coloured decora- 

tions on black background. Size each fold 6 feet by 

20 inches. £21:10:0. Prompt delivery in the United 


States. 
THE GENERAL TRADING CO. (Mayrair) 
6 GRANTHAM PLACE, gana W. 1. (PiccADILLY END) 
LONDON 





























PARIS 

















Cy of the very few perfumes ac- 
ceptable to the woman of gen- 
uine social distinction is Rigaud s 
Un Air Embaumé, an authentic and 
most intriguing Parisian fragrance. 


[And the prices are not as high as you would expect.] 
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Fast Commuter under construction for Mr. Otto H. Kahn at Nevis Yards 
from designs by Tams & King. Powered with two Model R Speedway Engines 


HE selection of two Model R 

Speedway Engines, to power this 
new 61-foot Commuter, makes pos- 
sible a speed of thirty miles per hour 
—unusual in this size boat. 


éngines 
have contributed directly to the 
success of many of the finest Ex- 
press Cruisers, Commuters, House- 


boats and also smaller Cruisers 
launched in recent years. 


There is a Speedway for every type of 
fine pleasure craft. Let us assist you in 
the selection of the most efficient power 
plant for your boat. Literature on request. 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
MORRIS HEIGHTS NEW YORK CITY 


Speedway Engine Sales Department 


A. G. GRIESE, INC., 331 Madison Avenue, N.Y. C. 





Speedway Engine Model R developing 300 H.P., 
with 7-inch bore by 8%-inch stroke 
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The Folksongs ot the American Negro 


(Continued from page 52) 


Fit de Battle ob Jericho, and Pll be a 
Witness for My Lord. 

Negro folksongs differ from the 
folksongs of most other races through 
the fact that they are swung in har- 
mony, and as Negroes harmonize in- 
stinctively, cach performance differs 
in some particular from every other 
performance, although the melody re- 
tains its general integrity. It is the 
custom, indeed, for Negro singers in 
choruses to sing tenor or bass at will, 
according to their mood. It is, there- 
fore, not a work of supererogation to 
harmonize these songs for piano and 
voice, as the piano, to a certain extent, 
fills in the harmony properly supplied 
by the other singers, although, as its 
scale lacks quarter tones, occasionally 
a flat seventh is substituted for the 
more esoteric note. 

The progress of these Spirituals into 
the repertory of most public singers 
is due, perhaps, more than to any other 
one man, to the indefatigable efforts 
of H. T. Burleigh. For nearly a de- 
cade, Mr. Burleigh, who is still occu- 
pied with the task, has been issuing 
his concert arrangements of these 
masterpieces of homely music. Never- 
theless, I cannot look upon all of Mr. 
Burleigh’s arrangements with favor, 
principally because they have been 
instrumental in bringing these songs 
to the attention of white singers and I 
do not think white singers can sing 
Spirituals. Women, with few excep- 
tions, should not attempt to sing them 
at all. White singers have been at- 
tracted to Mr. Burleigh’s arrange- 
ments, because they include many of 
the “tricks”? which make any song 
successful, while the accompaniments 


are often highly sophisticated. This ° 


is not true of all of Mr. Burleigh’s 
arrangements and I think it may 
safely be stated that it is only true of 
any of them insofar as he failed to 
express the real love for this music 
that he indubitably feels. 


In his foreword to his transcrip. 
tions, however, Mr. Burleigh has 
warned performers against making an 
attempt “to imitate the manner of the 
Negro in singing them, by swaying 
the body, clapping the hands, or striy- 
ing to make the peculiar inflections 
of voice that are natural with the 
colored people.” As a piece of advice 
directed to white singers this may be 
all very well, but I have already stated 
my conviction that white singers had 
better leave them alone. The trouble 
with this advice is that it is being 
heeded by too many colored singers, 
who not only avoid the natural Negro 
inflections, but are inclined to avoid 
the dialect as well. That is the reason 
that many people will prefer the tra- 
ditional, evangelical renderings of 
Paul Robeson, to the more refined per- 
formances of Roland Hayes. It is to 
be remembered that when Caruso 
sang Neapolitan folksongs he sang 
them in dialect, as much as possible in 
the manner of the authentic interpre- 
tation. The fact that the Spirituals 
are religious in their nature does not 
alter my point of view. Iam merely 
arguing for a maintenance of the 
original manner in which they were 
sung. 

To date, too many of the concert 
arrangements—and I do not refer 
alone to Mr. Burleigh’s—have ap- 
parently been made from the four- 
part versions to be found in the Fisk 
and Hampton collections. What is 
needed at present is more original re- 
search. A trained Negro musician— 
to no other than a Negro would the 
material be available—should scour 
the South, not only for new songs, 
but to make accurate records of har- 
monized performances of the old ones 
before it is too late. Any such secker, 
it is evident, will find a mine of 
hitherto unearthed material in the 
work and convict songs, and in the 
underworld of the Southern cities. 
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Mail orders from Vanity Fair readers will be promptly attended to 
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The Custom 


In the unobtrusive smartness of 
the Custom, in the quality and 
quiet simplicity of fabrics, Amer- 
ican business men find that sar- 
torial correctness indispensable in 
commercial and social activities. 


Your request for our style bro- 
chure will be promptly honored 


GOODMAN & SUSS 
CLOTHES 


ROCHESTER N.Y. 











AUTHENTICALLY STYLED 
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The Eminence of Ring Lardner 


(Continued from page 45) 


a panic pretty soon and a big drop in 
prices, and so forth. This shows 
they’re broad-minded and are giving a 
good deal of thought to up-to-date 
topics. Every so often one of them’ll 
say, The present situation can’t keep 
up. The hell it can’t! 

“By one o’clock their appetites is 
whetted so keen from brain exercise 
that they make a bum out of a plate 
of soup and an order of Long Island 
duckling . . . and they wind up with 
salad and apple pie a la mode and a 
stein of coffee. Then they totter up to 
their rooms to sleep it off before Dear 
gets home from Business.” 

This is, in part, the mood of Babbitt, 
but it lacks, fortunately, the tone of 
bitterness; Lardner’s sour commentary 
seems to be wholly without personal 
bias, and that is why he can make fun 
of a thing and make his fun funny. It 
is none the less devastating; no more 
desolate picture of the lives of the 
merely prosperous has ever been done 
than the one that emerges from his 
books. And when he chooses a tragic 
theme, the materials never escape him. 
The story of The Champion makes 
you quiver with a rage which the 
author himself dispassionately seems 
not to share; in his latest story, Hair- 
cut, published in “Liberty,” Lardner 
chooses to tell a story of a low and 
mean revenge (as a barber tells it all 
to a patron) as if it were all howlingly 
funny. It is obvious that, if he wants 
to, he can break our hearts. 

This is very far away from the 
“funny man” of the Sunday papers— 
but the temper behind the work of 
Lardner is always the same. There is 
hardly a trace of good-natured humor 
in him, except when he is writing 
about people he knows and tells you 
that Irvin Cobb “is never happy ex- 
cept when amongst his books of which 
he has a complete set.” Elsewhere 
there is always a touch of irony, a 
satirical slant, and a sardonic smile. 
And these qualities have joined with 
his fantastic imagination to produce 
his four “plays”—the latest of them 
in the June issue of Vanity Fair. Lard- 
ner has always written parodies; like 
all American humorists he has de- 
pended on exaggeration to a certain 
extent. When he came to write these 
incredible plays there was no longer 
any check to his imagination; they 
were not meant to be played, nor, 
I understand, to be published. They 
are far more mad than anything in 


Alice im Wonderland, yet they give 
you the peculiar effect of being en- 
tirely logical. In Taxidea Americana 
the following conversation occurs: 

Pat: I certainly feel sorry for 
people on the ocean to-night. 

MIKE: What makes you think so? 

The first act of Clemo Uti—The 
Water Lilies—is set on “the out. 
skirts of a Parchesi Board. People 
are wondering what has become of 
the disc. They quit wondering” and 
sing: 

What has become of the discs? 

What has become of the discg? 

We took them at our own risks, 

But what has become of the discs? 
and the play ends with: 

SETHSO: Who is our father? 

GETHso: What of it? We’re twins, 
ain’t we? 

His famous J Gaspiri (The Up- 
holsterers) may be a parody of the 
Moscow Art Theatre plays as pre- 
sented in argument and translation; 
but I prefer to think that it is also 
an attack of pure lunacy. Unlike the 
French dada, Lardner’s mad fun is 
not wilful, it is without deliberate 
intent to upset your mental processes, 
It has, in fact, the unnerving quality 
of seeming to be a little more logical 
than you are yourself, as if Lardner 
had made the unconscious in us speak 
while we were expecting mere super- 
ficial logic. 

He has a boundless imagination— 
an American quality—and an appar- 
ently inexhaustible energy. It is hard 
to guess what he will do next, because 
America is not peculiarly receptive 
to the kind of fantasy he has been 
practising in his recent plays. He 
could write a play which would be 
terribly funny and would knock all 
the conventional speeches, the stiff 
exits and entrances of our comedies, 
into a cocked hat; or he could com- 
bine his two great qualities, his clear- 
eyed observation of America and his 
gift of the fantastic, and write a 
novel. He may develop his occasional 
articles into an actual satirical record 
of American life, or keep them at the 
level of funny pieces. The things one 
is certain of are, however, good 
enough: he will always be entertain- 
ing; he will always indicate the 
presence of the temperament of an 
artist, and he will always be purely 
American. It is, thank Heaven, too 
late for him ever to change these 
three things. 
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Style No. 1165 
Pat. Lea., Pearl Trimming $7. 








REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Smart Leather Slippers For Men 


Have the refined appearance of dress shoes, with the comfort 
and freedom of house slippers. Made in lustrous patent 


. leather, and in red, blue, green and various shades of tan. 
j fa ’ Demand Easiephits from your dealer. They 
s insure highest quality and greatest value. 


Write for style catalogue 


Abbott Shoe Co., 
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No. Reapinc, Mass. a 












The New English Style 


TURTLE-NECK SWEATER 
$15.00 





Plain shades, tan, gray, blue, yellow &¢ white 
BOOKLET 1925 ON REQUEST 


Mail orders given prompt attention 


FER IRIPIER & (LO. 


ESTABLISHED 1886 


«Madison Avenue at Fortyesixth Street - New York 
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Established 1874 
Zand 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 


N the presentation of 

correct fashions for 
men, acomprehensive ser- 
vice to a distinguished 
clientele, through three 
generations, has  estab- 
lished the authoritative 
position of the House of 
Wetzel. 
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Boston 
Garter 


Kew Gif 





— 
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vt. Wr, 


Pad without a Pucker? 


It means that the Boston is the only adjustable 
garter without metal parts on the face of the 
pad to pull it out of shape. Lies flat on the leg. 


For quality, comfort and service insist on having 


Bostons 


George Frost Company, Makers, Boston 


And there are now the KNICKER “BOSTON"—in heather mixtures or plain and variegated colors 
to match sport stockings—in sizes and widths appropriate for men and women, boys and girls. 
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VANITY FAIR 








Cuger = 


Someone said to us, “Why 
don’t you have a woman 
write one of your columns? 
Your store seems to be pat- 
ronized by women as much 
as men.” We agreed and 
went to one of our best — 
and best known — women 
customers. So this column 
is written 


by 
Keysa hon 


“Any wo- 
man who 
is foolish 
enough to 
spoil a man 

by making 
him a distinctive gift 
in his own line would 
naturally gotoCruger’s. 
I have spoiled a few in 
my time and this shop 
has been my agency of 
destruction. I have 
found that men actu- 
ally, and proudly, wear 
the ties a woman buys 
for them—if she goes 
to Cruger’s.” 











Here are some new English 
ties which, as Neysa McMein 
says, men ‘will be proud to 
wear. English foulard ties— 
$2.00. Cravats made of Eng- 
lish gum twill—$2.50. Gingham 
ties in patterns and checks— 
$1.00. Sample swatches of each 
sent on request. 


CRUGERS 


SSeS OUING. SSS 
Eight E East Forty Fifth Street~New York 


Just off 5th Ave. and ’round the corner 
from the Ritz 
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PRAISE FROM CAESAR 


“T never hire anyone because of recommendations,” 


said Joseph Pulitzer, “but I am suspicious of the 
person who comes without them.” 


Possibly ‘you never bought a particular make of 
tire because someone happened to speak well of it, 
but ‘you would be suspicious of a tire that no one 
ever seemed to praise. 


It would interest you in this connection to keep an 
ear open for comments on Mohawk. We know what 
you will hear because we know what Mohawks do. 


And if you should happen to make inquiry in the 
proper quarters you will discover this: Bus line 
operators are almost unanimous in conceding first 


place to the famous Mohawk Flat Tread Cord— 
available, too, for passenger cars. 

5 This is praise from Caesar, for these men enter 
"shan their Taileage on books—and they can t pick their 
boulevards. 
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SMARTEST 


GOLF SHOE 
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AMERICAN 
GENTLEMEN 








MOHAWKS AA 
Go Farther/ 
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~ eng 


THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY , OHIO 









































© What a whale of a difference 


Just a few cents make 




















SS by i 
Cook, Ltd., in 
London, England and 
brought to America by ) 





Louis Mark for you to 


“12 


A British shoe, of 
Scotch grain, whose 


outstanding smartness ( 
and quality is in nowise ) 


reflected by its extra- 


wear. 


ordinary price. 

Sturdy, (not soft, ab-. 
sorbent leather), thick, 
full double Scafe’s sole, 
rubber slipped for sure 
waterproofing,with non- 
slip golfing rubbers, all 
combined in one piece. 

Is there anything 
worse than a wet, soggy 
golf shoe? “The Lobby” 
cannot leak; calf lined. 

Hand lasted for com- 
fort and to help your 


stance. 
Sent anywhere in ( 


North America upon 
mention of your size, ( 


accompanied by check 


| 
| 
) 
. 








or money order. 
Send all inquiries to 


‘LOUIS MARK, 


143 South Broad St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
PENNA. 
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THE §| COOL 


Va In LUO 


For Smart Summer Comfort 


The Youngest Van Heusen, a new low collar 





Only a limited amount of 
CATOIR SILK for dress 
and dinner waistcoats can 
be produced each season 


| 
| Houbigant Presents 
THe Luxury SHAVE 


OUBIGANT, the 

world’s leading 
perfumer for one hun- 
dredand fifty years, has 
perfected a shaving 
stick to meet the de- 
mand of men whoare 
ever seeking the best 
of everything. 


Waistcoats made of 
these remarkably beauti- 
ful € distinctive silks can 
be had only at shops which 
specialize in highest types 

of men’s clothing 


CATAIR 


220092222899920288998 


with longer points. Like all Van Heusens, 
it will not wilt, because it is made in one 


multi-ply piece. No irritating bands. 





12 VAN HEUSEN STYLES, 50 CENTS EACH 


VAN HEUSE 


the Worlds fnartest COLLAR, 















This shaving stick is 
calledFougere Royale, 
for it is scented with 
the odor of the Royal 
Fern, an odor of out- 
| doors made for men 
.. The complete Lux- 









Phillips-Jones, New York City 


















REDUCE YOUR FLESH 
arms, legs, bust or entire body 
with DR. WALTER’S 
Rubber Garments 








Y garments have | ury Shave includesalso 
been worn by 
men and women for 20 | Fougere Royale Soap, 
years. They are inval- Eau Vegetale and 
uable to those suffer- : ? 
\ |  Talcum. 


ing from rheumatism. 


Reducing Corsets:Cream 
colored rubber. Laced 
back, clasp front. Made 
to your measures, $12.00 


™ Chin Reducer. . $2.50 
Reducing Corset Neck & Chin . . 3.50 


Anklets, per pair « + $7.00 






Have you 


been dancing— 
in Cinderella’ glass slippers? 


— or do your feet just feel that way? 


OUGCTE bya 








Extra high - - - « 9.00 
Stockings, per pair 12.00 


Made in either light or dark 
rubber; will not only reduce 
and shape the limbs, but 
give excellent 
support anda 
\ neat and trim 
# appearance. 
Relieve swell 
ing of varicose #~ 
veins and 
rheumatism. 











Man’s Reducing 
Belt with coutil 


back 9.00 
All Rubber $14.00 
Send ankle and calf measure. 4 


Write for booklet to 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 


389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Near 36th St., Suite 605 
Philadelphia: Mary Kammerer,221 South 11th Street 
Washington: Gibson Co., Inc., 917 G Street, N. W. 


Other Timely Uses: 
Sore Muscles 
Sunburn 
Insect Bites 
Children’s Hurts 
“A vacation necessity” 





YOU almost hate the women who 
dance (gaily on to “‘home-sweet- 
home’’. Yet you can stay with the 
gayest, with light forgetful feet, if you 
will bless them with Absorbine, Je. 

You walk, climb, dance; you play 
golf and tennis freely, when 
Absorbine, Jr. smoothes the path 
for your feet and is a tonic to your 
limbs. 

Absorbine, Jr. isacapable liniment 
and powerful antiseptic. It is stain- 
less and agreeable. It soothes, heals, 
cleanses. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Send for free trial bottle 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Absorbine sr 

















HOUBIGANT, INC. 
16 W. 49th Street 








New York a oy } 


Rmicago: 5 sk ks Buck & Rayner Stores 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 
mente Los Angeles: Adele Millar,225 Loew's State Building 
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Consider before you answer the 
numerous uses to which the old 
family comb will be put—unless 
it breaks down. Then having 
considered, fare forth to your 
favorite drug, specialty or depart- 
ment store and ask to see their 
complete line of Ajax combs. 
You'll find you want at least 
eight. ( Let’s list them. Two 
bobbed-hair combs for sister— 
“Daintee” for her dresser and 
“Bobbie” for her pocket; two 
Men’s Dressing Combs—one for 
Father’s chiffonier and one for 
his office; two Ladies’ Dressing 
Combs for you; a pocket comb 
for Sonny; and a big wide- 
toothed Ajax Special with hole- 
in-handle for handiness — no 
matter where you use it—in bath 
house, touring kit or camp. 
@ And here’s the nicest part. 
Sleek and handsome in mahog- 
any or black, strong and safe in 
their unbreakable, non-inflam- 
mable structure, convenient in 
their many models— Ajax Hard- 
Rubber Combs are very reason- 
able in price. You can buy all 
eight (that we’ve agreed you need) 
for asum so low as to surprise 
you. THE VULCANIZED RUBBER 
Co.,INC., 251 FOURTHAVE.,N.Y. 








Ye you hough all 
the combs you will 





European Motoring 


(Continued from page 72) 


It was estimated the other day that 
cars passed a given point in Hyde 
Park at an average rate of three a 
second, between the hours of noon 
and 6 p.m. This may not be a very 
impressive total to Americans, but in 
our narrow streets and winding roads 
it means tremendous congestion, espe- 
cially during the week-ends. 

A certain amount of nervousness is 
being shown among motor-owners as 
to what form the threatened legisla- 
tion is likely to take. If the Amer- 
ican plan of standardizing the posi- 
tion of lamps is adopted, it will 
mean very considerable expense and 
loss of time for the owners of exist- 
ing cars when the alterations are 
carried out. 

I am sending you a photograph of 
what must be one of the oldest auto- 
mobiles in existence. It is the 1898 
4% h.p. Darracq. This epoch-making 
machine has a single cylinder, air 
cooled engine which occupies about 
half the length of the chassis and was 


Good Times Return 


(Continued 


cease to exist until the stock on hand, 
imported free of duty, has been dis- 
posed of. After that, of course, the 
demand will revive though in a 
smaller degree. The preferential duty 
on Canadian cars will be resumed, the 
duty being 22%. 

After being on the down grade for 
several years, tire prices have at last 
reached the bottom and are already 
on the up grade. The leading makers 
have increased their prices from 5 to 
15%. The reason given for the 
change is that crude rubber is now 
selling at double the price of a year 
ago, and the stocks bought in the low 
market have been entirely consumed. 
The balloon tire is said to have in- 
creased crude rubber consumption by 
10% over what it would have been if 
the high pressure tire were still 
universally used. Practically all the 
big tire factories are now operating 
at capacity, on a twenty-four hour a 
day basis. 

The Skinner oil rectifier, which is 
used on the Rickenbacker and Willys- 
Knight, has now been made standard 
equipment on Packard sixes and eights. 
In this device, the lubricating oil is 
constantly drawn into a special re- 
tort heated by the exhaust, in which 
the gasoline and other dilutent which 
has worked down into the crankcase 
is distilled off and returned to the 
carburetor. The oil is then returned 
to the crankcase with its original lubri- 
cating properties restored. Both Pack- 
ards are in addition now equipped 
with the highly efficient Bijur system 
of central chassis lubrication and have 
a new front spring layout, with the 
shackle in front, which completely 
eliminates the annoying front wheel 
wobble, or shimmy, which many driv- 
ers of balloon tired cars have noticed. 

The Society of Automotive En- 
gineers has been making a thorough 
study of engine lubrication and has 
issued certain recommendations to 
motorists on the subject. It has, for 


designed by one Bolter. Ignition was, 
of course, by tube, the blow-lamp 
which warmed it being carried be- 
tween the cylinder head and the front 
axle. No springs were provided ex- 
cept to the back seat which was car- 
ried on a frame work slung on two 
leaf springs, on the top of the chassis. 
Belt-drive was employed of a com- 
plicated order with five controls. The 
gear change lever took the form of 
an ornamental capstan head in the 
steering pillar, which had to be 
lifted up, revolved and then dropped 
down again with each change of speed. 

The entries for the French Grand 
Prix, which will be run at Monthléry 
on July 26th, are now closed, the list 
of starters totaling 17. The cars are: 
1 Mathis; 3 Sunbeams (one of which 
will be driven by George Duller the 
well known jockey); 1 Thomas; 4 
Delages; 3 Alfa-Romeos, and 5 
Bugattis. A good deal of disappoint- 
ment has been expressed at the ab- 
sence of American cars, 


to the Motor Industry 


from page 65) 


instance, found that whereas mineral 
oils tend to stick to and spread out on 
iron or steel surfaces, they are repelled 
by aluminum, so that holes form in 
the oil film, allowing a metal-to-metal 
contact when aluminum pistons are 
used in an engine. As aluminum has 
very poor wearing qualities compared 
with cast iron, the effects are dis- 
astrous. The addition of fatty acids 
to the oil will overcome this tendency. 
In one case, 3% of lard oil added to 
the lubricating oil reduced friction 
losses in the engine sufficiently to in- 
crease gasoline mileage by 10%. 

Another recent invention, developed 
by the General Electric Company for 
use in garages, reclaims used crank- 
case oil. The diluted, dirty oil is first 
treated to remove suspended dirt and 
grit, and is then subjected to a distill- 
ing process to remove the gasoline 
and dilutent, after which the oil is 
ready to be used again. It is somewhat 
darker than the original oil but is 
claimed to have even better lubricating 
properties, due to the fact that the 
less stable elements have been broken 
down and distilled off. Two test cars 
have been run on reclaimed oil by the 
inventors, over 5,000 miles each, with 
excellent results. 

When it is realized that the oil in 
most cars not fitted with oil rectifiers 
is changed every few weeks, the sav- 
ings possible by the use of this ma- 
chine are seen to be tremendous; and, 
by cutting into the demand for new 
oil, it will in all probability have an 
appreciable effect in reducing the price 
of lubricating oil. 

By the time this appears, Mr. Nash 
will probably have revealed to the 
public his new car, the Ajax, on which 
his company has been working ever 
since it bought the former Mitchell 
plant in Racine about a year ago. 
There has been great secrecy about 
its development, so, whether a four 
or a six, it is bound to be a sum 
prise. 
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This Locked Hat Box 


Foreign 
Customs 
Officers 
Require Locks 


The patented Gay 
Gambol woman's 
“Hat-an-all” is not 
only the most prac- 
tical for ordinary 
travel and week- 
ending but abso- 
lutely required for 
foreign travel. Soft 
leather covering; 
satine lining with 
shirred pockets, 
Extra fasteners and 


double strap handles. Price $5.00 plus 50¢ 


postage for 14” size. Add 25¢ for 16”; 50¢ 
for 18” and 75¢ for 20” size. The most 
economical bag made for hats and accessories. 


MEN: Park Your 
Hat Whilc Drivin? 


Here is a REAL way, 
at last, to keep your 
hat in shape, and free 
from dust, while driv- 
ing. Instead of fling- 
ing it on to the back 
seat, just lean over 
and slip your hat into 
this neat ‘‘limousine 
leather” LLAP- 
SIBLE bag hanging 
on the robe rail. Price 
$3.00 plus 50¢ postage. 


Dress bag or suit bag 
holding 3 dresses or 
suits on hangers and 
protecting them 
against dust. Patented 
hoops hold bag away 
from garments, Nec- 
essary at home and 
while travelling. Made 
of attractive cretonne 











or Algerian stripes. Khaki if desired. Collapsible 


when not in use. Price $2.50 plus 25¢ postage; 
three for $7.00 plus 50¢ postage. 
State whether dress or suit bag is desired. 


Gay Gambol Co., Mfgrs. 
12 East 37th Street New York 


ae FORTNUM & MASON, LTp. 
j Piccadilly, London 
Founded 
London, 1710 


By Appointment New York, 1924 


This photo is not 
touched up 


Tan Willow and White Buck 
Brogue Shoes 


Light crepe rubber or leather 
soles. Suitable both for ten- 
nis or golf, extremely light. 
A shoe suitable for smart oc- 
casions. English hand-lasted 
and hand-sewed. In all sizes 


and widths. 
$19.00 


Fortmason Famous Footwear 
combines perfect style, com- 


fort and service. For every 
footwear need—dress, busi- 
ness, sports. Riding and Hunt- 
ing boots are __ specialties. 
Ready-to-wear or  custom- 
made. London bespoke fitter 
in attendance. 
Send for sample of Fort- 
mason leather and complete 
price list of fine British 
footwear for all occasions 


We are opening our sport shoe store at 
Southampton from June 1, 1925 


FORT MASON 


BRITISH BOOTS, Inc. 
720-C Madison Avenue New York City 
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Clean Drives “| - 
acation 


| Clean Hands YX) Gwnd Spots 


OU can tee your ball just the 


Locks height you want; high if WEEK-END BOXES glide through’ darkling woods 
ed Gay you're topping; low if you're AND CAKE-BY-POST-SERVICE and green meadows, Nature has 


voman’s ae. é oS zs 
” is not skying” them. You get cleaner, provided ‘cool vacation spots.” 


mete. longer drives. Your hands are — Next to choosing thé right spot 
spcicerts agiaattincs © mys selecting the right clothes is a 


























week- clean and dry—no excuse for elec t 
sie: ||] wining them on the seat of your Fone ammo er 
Seema oe. MOOR Sports Wear is essen- 
g with Get Reddy Tees from your tially smart and invariably cor- 
a pro. 18 in a handy box Yel rect for vacationing.anywhere. 
ers an . x. . 

m oe low or red, as you prefer. They In smart sports and clothing shops 
> most all wood, air dried, one piece 
wt ||| areal wood, sir dried, one pie DARTMOOR 


white birch—they won't break 
or frazzle. Only 25c. 


| | The Nieblo Mfg. Co. 





Coat Companir 


13-21 E. 22d St. 
% 
- 


Pgh he New York 




























Dept. B | UESTS for th = 
| 38 East 23rd St., New York City G e week-end—and out-door appe- 


tites—it is especially atsuch times that a Dean’s 
Week-End Box is indispensable. With delicious 
Dean’s Cakes in assortments of astonishing variety 
to appeal to every taste, entertaining is simplified 
for the hostess and a touch of distinction imparted 
to the simplest repast. 





Week-End Boxes are priced at $3, $4, 
$5 and $8. We Prepay the Parcels 
Post anywhere east of the Mississippi. 











Write for Week-End Box Booklet. 


628 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 86 YEARS 





iDsible 
stage ; 
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fork 











Tropical 
apparel 
to order for 
hot weather 
wear 





Finest linens 


or other ‘iain “%, . an by ; 

imported ppointmer : . Ippointmen : 

tI toH.M. King “i to H.R. He 4 the 
George V. , the Prince 

Coat and : of Wales 

trousers from 

sixty dollars i 


Smart Shirts for the Week-end 


Made to your measure. Best of foreign 
fabrics; excellent workmanship-from $7.00. 
Let us send samples with self-measurement 
chart, or if you prefer, our representative 


SMOOTHSOK Pendent- 
















in your city will call. Cravats of the 3 
finest materials, $3.00 up. wins wearers for The Club 
Son & Sons Knot iT 
Importers - Shirtmakers-Tailors : baa tn y 
_  ==—and know the “Smooth-) 


(s) 587 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. is) ; 
' —— sok” feature. No 
y, crumpled soe 


VOGUE’S nes | moothsok” takes a deep 


Book of Etiquette styles in apparel for every occasion—dress, busi- grip on theh _the wides 
BA. ness, sports—hand-tailored in London or in our New York supple webbing oe aves 4 
shop by British craftsmen. An unusual range of superior materials. thesock, holdingitsmooth 
An investment in assurance . . . providing Send for Portfolio of Exclusive English Styles and neat. Se Eiko a | 


a discreet reminder for the sophisticated, a 
ready help for the humble, and a kindly 


all metal parts 4 
sermon on good manners to gay and head- - protected ag, 50c ‘ 
long youth. Covering completely the present- meee cay, 
day customs of social intercourse, with the ernard eat CTT, In fifty College and Millitary colors. — 3 

If your favorite shop hasn't then us 


tules for their correct observance. 

{ “ay send me............ “es ena " of Vogue’s 549 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK KNOTHE BROTHERS € 
iquette. I PN Fycses es pnascate . . | Af : * 

Be on euk, bene ose After July First - 557 Fifth Avenue 12.4 FIFTH-AVENUE;NEW YORK € 
Sole Agents for Bernard Weatherill Ltd. of London Makers for fortyyears 2 

Suspenders - Garters € L? Pajamas | 


at 
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The Shops of Vanily Faur 








None but the Finest 
will do! 


| White flannels 
are correct this 
summer. But 
only the finest 
can be _ impec- 
cably smart. 


These are hand 
tailored from the 
finest English 
cricket cloth. 
We believe them 
to be the best 
that can be 
made. 


In ordering give 
length of inside 
seam, outside 
seam and waist 
measure. Price 
$18. postpaid. 


AUGUST 


Outfitters to Harvard men since 1901 
1320 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 























EADY-TO-WEARclothes 

in a wide range of fine 
inported woolens, fashioned 
by skilled tailors from our 
custom-made department. 


Priced at $75.00 


Jemma Lidia 


630 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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Smart tor the vanity case. Ideal tor the dining, 
bridge and mah jongg table 
A CHARMING GIFT ~ PACKED IN A TIN 


COLORS of MATCH PACKS $3.50 for5(Q)PACKS ~ $5.00 for] OQPacks 


The Golfer in Pursuit of Romance 


(Continued from page 63) 


out entirely on that principle: it. is 
emphatically not a championship 
course but it is the best fun in the 
world. A year or so ago some of 
the members thought that their course 
was growing old-fashioned, and sent 
for a distinguished architect. He 
came and advised a scheme of recon- 
struction, by means of which all the 
holes would run along the valleys 
and the mighty hills should be flank- 
ing hazards. The scheme was put 
before a meeting of the club, and the 
club decided to stand fast in the old 
ways and hit the old blind shots over 
the old high hills. Now doubtless that 
distinguished architect was perfectly 
right. The valleys are magnificent 
valleys, and he could have produced 
a very fine modern golf course. But 
the members were, I venture to think, 
right also, when they preferred the 
old charm and fun and excitement 
to the new efficiency. To-day, Hay- 
ling is a perfect course whereon to 
have lunch out of doors with hard 
boiled eggs. It would have become 
one where it was essential to have 
lunch in a club house. 

Just as to see a hill was once upon 
a time to hit over it, so to see a hol- 
low or a punch bowl was to putt into 
it. And here at any rate those early 
discoverers were wrong; a hollow 
should be regarded not as a green it- 
self but as the ground in front of a 
plateau green. But because it is easy 
to have a surfeit of greens in punch 
bowls, there is no reason why we 
should never be allowed any at all. 
Admittedly the joy of seeing the ball 


disappear into a punch bowl is like 
that of taking a dip in the lucky bag, 
but once in a round we might be al- 
lowed that childish pleasure. I have 
been myself personally concerned in 
abolishing one such green and I think 
a curse has fallen on us who did the 
deed, because our attempts at making 
another green in its place have been 
utterly unsuccessful. Certainly it was 
a bad hole, the second was a perfectly 
blind pitch and the ball would not 
infrequently make a grand tour of 
the little saucer shaped green and fin- 
ally end its career stone dead at the 
hole side. But it had been there some 
thirty years; we were all fond of it 
even while we abused it and for my 
part I wish we had left it alone. The 
sight of that sad derelict green, haunts 
me like a reproachful ghost. 

I once played on a course where 
all the shots were over hill tops and 
all the greens in punch bowls; and 
the course was so small and woven 
in so intricate a pattern that just as 
one was about to hit over the hill, 
there bobbed over the top of it the 
head of some one crossing it in the 
opposite direction. This was at a 
little spot called Macamish on the 
shores of Lough Swilly in Ireland. 
There is nothing there but a lonely 
tower standing sentinel over the 
course and the golfers sail across to 
it from the other side of the Lough, 
bringing their sandwiches with them. 
That was the apotheosis of picnic 
golf, or at least it seemed to be so, 
one day eighteen years ago. I have 
never been back to make sure. 


Beating 72 Par Golf, at 70 


(Continued from page 54) 


stand—the Commodore had a standing 
offer of a good sized wager that he 
would break 80 on any course to which 
he was introduced, on his first time 
around. Whether the offer still stands 
the writer does not know but it is a 
fact that, on his sixty-ninth birthday, 
something more than a year ago, he 
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ena ¢ 
MATCH PACKS 


With Your Own Initials 





went out and shot his home course at 
Houston in 69—three under par. 

His title of Commodore, is a real 
one, and not merely a verbal orna- 
ment, but, since taking up golf, Mr. 
Heard has left the trimming of sails 
on the water to other hands. He finds it 
more stimulating to trim the youngsters. 
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The Shops of Vanity Fair 








] 
FOR YOUR VACATION! | 





G 
ee 
UR four-piece sports suits are 
tailored by hand of the finest 
tweeds and cheviots. The long trou- 
sers make them equally appropriate 
for town and country. Their price, | 
fifty-five dollars, gives no indication 
of their lasting smartness. Why not 
look at them today? 
Write N RIGH , 
J. A. E 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT 
49 East 45th St. New York 
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PLUS 4’s and“SLACKS” 


These knickers have the approved full- 
ness— the trousers are correctly wide. 


KNICKERS 
PLUS 4 MODEL 
Plain white or with 
brown or black cross 
bars $5.75. Others 
$3.45 and $4.50. i 








“SLACKS” 
White flannel $8.50. 
Imported white 
cricket cloth $12.75. 
Grey or tan flannel 
wide set stripes $10.75 





NAT. 


ILUXIENIBEIRG 
& BRO. 
841 Broadway near 14th St. NewYork 




































The Pipe with *J Made in 
the Blue Bar England 
No. 1 (THESE pipes are madc _No. 21 
(Natural) of selected, aged roots (Natural) 





men. 


of bruy¢re, fashioned by 
the best British crafts- 
They have no at- 
tachable. or detachable 
cleaning device; they are 










Blue EXPRESS PREPAID ANYWHERE IN U.S just plain old- 
Orange . s | 
Green Mail Order and Check to fashioned pipes 
Purple No. 12 —but we believe No. 47 
Lavender Yellow THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP (Natural) ee ae (Bruyere) 













{CANDLES OF QUALITY} 
619-F Madison Avenue, New York 


ord & Taylor, New York Saks & Co., New York 
COLORS of INITIALS ifred Dushili, Ltd., New York Daniel Low & Co., Salem 
B. Altman & Co., New York S. S. Pierce Company, Boston 
The Ritz-Cariton Hotel, New York M. T. Bird & Company, Boston 
Kaufman & Baer, Pittsburgh L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis 
Gimbel Bros., New York M. M. importing Co., New York 
Hall’s, Chicago Boggs & Buhl, Pittsburgh 
James B. Russell, New York Sim & Co., Inc., Troy 


DISTRIBUTORS apply to 
30F Irving Place, New York City | 


KAY «& ELLINGER, rnc. ‘ 5 
THE MONOGRAM MATCH CO 319 De Young Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
ee ee eee stn eene ae 7 
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best 


sible 


it is pos- 


“ ¢ a 
to make: 


Each of the shapes here illustrated is made in 
two finishes: Natural, $7, and Bruyére (a 
darker color of the same root), $8. We ship 
prepaid to any point in the U.S. Send for Il- 
lustrated Catalogue C, full of many things of 
interest to the smoker. 


6 East 45 St., New York 


Gold 
Silver 
Black 
White 





Gold 
Silver 
Black 
Light Blue 


MM Importing Co. 
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Pst the smart world, this season. Of ders what the snap-shot business would the thing for the week-end visit 
ane course, their position there has al- do without them. In at least half the or automobile trip: Soft, foldable 
riate i of distinction. ways been unassailable. One has never _ pictures of “Lady So-and-So at the and exceedingly light. Sizes 
rice, ] associated sports clothes with—well, Races” or “Lady So-and-So with her 22” x 12” and 18” x 9” in black 
ition | to be snobbish (as is practically neces- family on their country estate,” the or tan. Price $25.00 and $20.00. 
it ] ] P| oo pres es a — asso- Tweed or Homespuns are conspicu- Mail orders promptly filled! 
+ ciated them with people who weren’t — ously present. ; : 

| 0, saiatel Vendome smart. Because, in ‘ie first place, The French branch of the Sports McAleenan & Loughman 

the Sports family have always adhered family has always combined a little 203 West 57th Street 

Bo Satie decid! unswervingly to that strict simplicity, more elegance with its sturdy qualities, | New York City 

] which is the essence of chic. and it is to this group that these new 
— AA ART But, as we started to say, the settings arrivals who are making such a stir 
m ~ in which one saw this admirable fam- in the smart world belong. This NEW DRESS 
: ; © ily have been somewhat limited in the | French branch goes by several names 
I- E xclusive = past. Now, however, one is likely to ©—the Kashas, which were just heard W-A:1-S-T-C: O-A:T 
: see them at almost any event of the of two years or more ago and have For Summer Wear 
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Ruowwc Boors 


For over 100 








men’s high 
class Shoes. 


Write for Booklet 


Dack 
LIMITER 


73 King Street West 
Toronto 


Canada 
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tainly they were never very feminine. 
But, these younger arrivals are so 
alluring that they scarcely seem dis- 
creet. One can see at a glance that 
they will prove irresistible to the op- 
posite sex. They’re so appealingly 
delicate in colour, and so unbeliev- 
ably sheer—always attractive qualities, 
In fact, they’re so alluring that—well, 
it’s no wonder the Homespuns don’t 
approve. 

Both this frivolous younger gen- 
eration and the older, more substantial 
one—in fact, the whole Sports-Clothes 
family—are particularly important in 


day, not only at all the best resorts 
in this country, but in France and 
England, as well. At Country Clubs, 
of course, they are absolutely un- 
rivalled in popularity. And on the 


ing to summer luncheons and teas and 
dropping in for bridge with increasing 
frequency. This is particularly true 


of the new arrivals in Sports clothes, 
made up in the more delicate fabrics. 

Of course, in England, the Tweeds 
and Homespuns have always been the 
leaders. From their first appearance 
they adapted themselves perfectly to 
the sort of country life of which the 
English are so fond—golf, and long 
walks, and (especially) sitting on well- 
trimmed lawns drinking tea and look- 
ing as if at any moment they might 
start to play golf or take a long 
walk. It is thus that they are con- 
stantly photographed for the smartest 
3ritish publications. One almost won- 


become extremely important; the Jer- 
seys, the popularity of which has 
varied from year to year and is now 
at its height; the Crépe de Chines, 
which have a charm that wins Paris 


ears makin beaches, people are seen with them anew every season; the Georgettes, 
y 8g constantly. But this year, they are go- which look delicate and frail, but 


have an amazing endurance; and, now 
the Chiffons, newest of all, but likely 
to be the hit of the season. 
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| The latest shirts—of Irish linen!! 


OOL, long-wearing and smart, these 
shirts are the latest thing. Fash- 

















The latest 
in luggage 


’ | NODAY it is the pouch bag 
with the easy opening “zip- 


per lock.” Ideal for golf togs 
and other sporting wear, and just 























AsillustratedinVanity Fair. With 
or without back. Materials: White 
Pique $12,(by mail $12.50). Black 
Satin, Plain or Fancy Grosgrain $14. 


For mail order send chest 
and waist measurements 


Banks he. 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 


Entrance on 46 th 




















Kxtremely Smart! 


These robe sets, consisting of robe, 
slippers and bag to match, are the thing 
for beach or locker room wear. They 


ioned by our experienced custom de- 
signers and finished entirely by hand. 
Note special back pleat for comfort! 
The material is fine Irish linen espe- 
cially imported by us. 

These shirts cannot be had elsewhere. 
Your three-letter monogram, embroid- 
ered without charge, lends particular 
individuality. 

They may be obtained ready-to-wear 
with three different types of collars at- 


are equally suitable as bath or lounging 
robes. 


Made of sturdy Japanese Cotton Crepe, 
they will stand rough usage. As the 
colors are guaranteed fast, the robe will 
launder beautifully. 


Colorful tones of blue, red, green and 
brown in blazer stripe effects may be 
ad, giving the seta decided smartness. 


In ordering give height, chest measure- 
ment and color preferences. 


| tached—plain, button-down or with 
| invisible eyelets to fasten with pin. Also A large importation enables us to offer 
these robes very reasonably. 


with plain neckband to wear with sep- 
arate collars. Cuffs mzy be either single 
to button or double to wear with links. 
Price $6.50 postpaid. 

In ordering please specify—1. collar size; 2. sleeve 
length; 3. type of collar; 4. type of cuffs; 5. Initials of 
monogram (print out). Monogram obtainable only in 
block letters (blue) as illustrated. 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 


15 East 40th St., New York 


| 
| 
| Shirtmakers-~Importers—Haberdashers 


Sent postpaid $4.85 the set. 


JOHN W. RYAN 
ENGLISH SHOPS Ine. 


Nos.2-6 Arcade—No.1 Tong Ieland Concourse 
PENNSYLVANIA TERMINAL 

















HOTEL McALPIN 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Goop's Cameo Corner 
The Mecca of 
Collectors 
for 
Real Beads, Antique Jewellery 
and Objects of Art 
A veritable 


Treasure House 


Special attention to Trade enquiries 


On reecipt of deposit we send antique 
goods on approval 


1, NEW OXFORD STREET 
LONDON, W. C. 








HILHOUSE & C? 


Hat Cap Makers, 


Tl, NewBond Street, 
LONDON: 


Established 1799 





N THE year of George Wash- 

ington’s death John Hilhouse 
started making hats in that shop 
which Charles Dickens was later 
to honour with his presence and 
his custom. 


John Hilhouse made the best 
hats and gave courteous attention 
and good service. The type of 
hat has altered but John Hil- 
house’s shop and his tradition of 
quality and service are unchanged. 


Kaskel & Kaskel—New York 
Sole A gents 





Slander 


(Continued from page 60) 


trembling in every limb. “You are 
just leaving last night’s supper party 
now?” he asked. The Lady: “What 
business is that of yours?” Mr. Strauss: 
“That’s a fine supper party that lasts 
until nine the next morning.” The 
Lady: “What do you think you are? 
The guardian of public morals?” Mr. 
Strauss: “While your htisband is 
wrangling with his customers in Ber- 
lin to insure you a comfortable exist- 
ence, you are betraying him.” The 
Lady: “Leave my husband out of this. 
You are not good enough to polish 
his shoes.” 

Huspann: (With tears in his eyes) 
The darling ... 

DETECTIVE: (Reading on) Mr. 
Strauss: “I shall consider it my duty 
to disillusion your husband, whom I 
honor and respect.” The Lady: “I 
consider myself above the reproaches 
of a man like you. If you go to my 
husband and slander me he will kick 
you out of the house. And now this 
is the end. Once for all, I never want 
to see you again.” With that the lady 
stepped into her car, I mean Mr. 
Kronstein’s, and slammed the door be- 
hind her with such fury that the 
chauffeur turned around in astonish- 
ment. And off she went. 

HusBanD: That’s the way to treat 
such beasts. If all the wives in Vienna 
would follow her example! Well, 
what else is there? 

DETECTIVE: There is no more to 
report. After all this, sir, I came to 
the conclusion that it would be sense- 
less to continue my investigations any 
further. The lady banished Mr. 
Strauss from her presence so vigor- 
| 

HusBanpD: As no one has ever been 
able to do before. 

DETECTIVE: Yes, indeed, sir. I must 
admit that my investigations of Mr. 
Strauss’s affairs have never before pro- 
duced such negative results. 

HusBaNnD: So there are still respect- 
able women left in Vienna. 

DETECTIVE: Very few, sir, very 


few. But there must be some. 

HusBAND: Of course, of course, 
there are very few respectable women. 
And even the few that there are are 
exposed to slander and anonymous let- 
ters. Iam ashamed of myself for ever 
having listened to that letter. But, in 
a way, I am glad that I have proved 
her innocence. She certainly chased 
him away like the cad that he is. 

DEFECTIVE: Indeed, sir, she’ gave 
him very short notice. (He gathers his 
papers together.) 

HuspanD: And . . . and your bill? 

DETECTIVE: Oh, thank you, sir, 
that doesn’t matter. 

HusBAND: But, of course. 
much do I owe you? 

DETECTIVE: It’s not worth while 
talking about it, as I was only able to 
give you a negative report. 

HusBAND: On the contrary, in that 
case one is even more willing to pay. 
Well, how much? 

DETECTIVE: I didn’t want to bother 
you with such a trifle. Mr. Kronstein 
was good enough to let me charge it to 
him, along with his own case. 

HusBAND: With his own case? 

DETECTIVE: Mr. Kronstein is hav- 
ing me shadow her as well. He has a 
running account. So I just added this 
on to his bill. 

HusBanpD: But I hope my wife did 
not know that she was being watched? 

DETECTIVE: God forbid. 

HusBanD: So much the better. I 
would feel very badly if I had hurt 
her feelings by being so unreasonably 
suspicious. 

DETECTIVE: You are right, sir, and 
Mr. Kronstein agrees with you. 

HusBanp: You are perfectly sure 
that she hasn’t the slightest idea of it? 

DETECTIVE: Not the faintest. 

HuspanD: That’s splendid. Well, 
good-bye, then. 

DETECTIVE: Good-bye, sir. (Exits) 

HusBanD: (Sighs with relief, as if 
a great weight had rolled from his 
mind.) 
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PURDEY 
GUNS - RIFLES 


SPORTING GUNS 

OF ALL KINDS 
DOUBLE RIFLES 
OF HIGHEST VE- 
LOCITY FOR SMALL 
AND BIG GAME 


ONE QUALITY 
THE BEST 


By appointment to H. M. 
King George V. & H.R.H. 
The Prince of Wales. 
Four Generations of 
the Royal Family 


JAMES PURDEY & SONS 


¢ AUDLEY HOUSE ° 
SOUTH AUDLEY STREET 


LONDON W. 1. 























Sampson & Co. 


SHIRT TAILORS & HOSIERS 
97 NEW BOND ST. 
LONDON, W. 1 
(Est. over 70 years) 


Shirts to measure from $5 


Patterns sent on request. 


Best foulard ties from $1.25 
Best English silk ties, 
cut from squares $2.25 


Best quality lisle socks ribbed 
or plain from $2 


We send our goods to well 
dressed Englishmen all over 
the world; we now offer the 
same service to Americans. 














FURNISHERS 
& DECORATORS 


To H. M. KING GEORGE V, 


OR 


€ Fad 


By Appointment 





We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years experience 
shipping goods to U. Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. ashington 
Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 
Specialty:—Replicas of old furniture 
designs. 


GILL & REIGATE, trp. 


73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 
& 7SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 
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Tweeds for travel 








There’s a world of friendly comfort in their soft weave that men 


will always like. 


Ours come straight from the Looms of Scotland and their colours 
reflect the heather and the mist in the hills. 


Leave a little room in your luggage when you pack for Europe 
and get your travel clothes just off the rue de la Paix. 


Hand-made Harris tweeds 800 Frs. 


Lounge suits 


Riding breeches 


Evening clothes 


AULD REEKIE 


Scotch Tailors Since 1867 
2Pue Veiney Paris 10me desCapnueines 




















BY APPOINTMENT 

TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
TO HIS LAYE MAJESTY KING EOWARD VIIé 
TO HER LATE MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA 


ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS 
510 Oxrorp STREET 


LONDON, W. 1. 
(near Park Lane) 


ANTIQUE SILVER 
GOLD PLATE 
FINE JEWELS & PEARLS 
Photographs, dates and exact specifi- 
cations of suitable pieces will be sent 
with pleasure if you will describe 
what is required. 
Cups, trophies, and presentation plate 
a speciality 
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BY APPOINTMENT, 


A.J.1ZOD.etp. 


COURT HOSIERS 
& SHIRTMAKERS. 


49, CONDUIT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 1. 











JOSEPH Box, 


LapiEs’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 


CouRT BOoTMAKER. 


ESTABLISHED 1808 





By APPOINTMENT TO 
HiS MAJESTY THE KiNG 
H.M.QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
HER LATE MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA 
45 CONDUIT STREET 
LONDON, W. I. 


Ladies’ day and evening shoes a speciality 


TELEGRAPHIG ADDRESS: ‘‘HEELS. REG, LONDON’ 





Our London Letter 


(Continued from page 66) 


what sporting appearance. 

At Oxford and Cambridge the old- 
fashioned “Newmarket coat” is being 
worn, with its tight waist and a slit 
on either side running from the hips 
to the bottom of skirt. It is some- 
times worn with a velvet collar and is 
double-breasted, but it is not a particu- 
larly suitable model for anything but 
covert coating. 

Probably because there has been and 
is still a very marked fashion for 
white shirts and plain white handker- 


chiefs, subdued socks and ties, there 
are signs of a reversal at both Oxford 
and Cambridge; that is to say, very 
bright colours are being used for 
shirts, and black crépe de chine hand- 
kerchiefs with white monograms have 
been seen. These nevertheless are ex- 
ceptions which prove the present-day 
fashion to be one of subdued colour- 
ing. Even at Deauville, Dinard, or 
Venice, where one so often sees exagger- 
ated styles, this year, at any rate, com- 
fort is considered before anything else. 


Well-Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 67) 


important detail of a man’s appear- 
ance, his walking-stick and umbrella. 
One good umbrella has a perfectly 
plain crook handle, which is some- 
times covered with leather, with a 
neat band of gold round the stick, on 
which are engraved the owner’s name 
and address. Another popular model 
is made of a stout ash with no mount- 
ings of any kind but the owner’s 
monogram burnt in on the front of 
the curved handle. 

Walking sticks for town wear are 
usually perfectly straight and made of 
malacca cane and can be mounted with 
a plain gold mount, flush with the cane. 

Unfortunately for the visitor, Lon- 
don is a maze of small streets with- 
out any special spectacular signifi- 
cance but which shelter many master 
craftsmen. 

For instance, although Purdey’s 
shop is fairly large, a stranger to 
London might quite easily spend sev- 
eral weeks in town without wander- 
ing into South Audley Street the home 
of Purdey. 

In England it iséthe ambition of 
all those who shoot to own a Purdey 
gun, much in the same way as most 
motorists long for a Rolls-Royce. 
Quality in mechanism is not always 
apparent at a glance—a man who 


knows nothing of cars cannot always 
appreciate the difference between a 
Ford and a Rolls-Royce, especially as 
they both usually arrive at their des- 
tination. In other goods the difference 
is more subtle but none the less real. 

From guns the thought wanders to 
shooting clothes and here again there 
are several first rate London tailors, 
such as Hovenden Weeden & Co. of 
Grafton Street, and sporting boot- 
makers such as Craig & Davies of 
Sackville Street, who provide every 
item of sporting clothes that the fas- 
tidious man or woman can desire. 

Those who are bent on shopping 
will benefit by running through 
“Vanity Fair? shops before starting 
out—it is like taking a walk round 
London without any of the attendant 
bothers—and a sure and quick guide 
to the best. 

If any of the Vanity Fair readers 
are interested in places to shop in 
London, they will obtain the fullest 
information and utmost courtesy from 
the British Vogue offices of Aldwych 
House, as a Shopping and Advising 
Bureau is maintained there solely for 
the purpose of accommodating the indi- 
vidual needs and tastes of the person 
who requires “something good out of 
the common.” 
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SY appoint men’ 
CHER MAJES 
THE QUEEN: 


HOOK KNOWLES&CO.,LTD. | 


Bootmakers 
65 & 66 New Bond Street 
LONDON, ENG. 


(Established over. 100 years) 


Ladies’, gentlemen's and children’s shoes 
for all purposes 


Representative visits America every year 








B. Drew & Co., Ltd. 


Late of 16 Piccadilly 
Shirtmakers & Hosiers 


27 St. James’s St. 
LONDON S. W. 1. 


Shirts, Day and Evening, from $5 
Soft Collars, from $.50 
All Linen Collars, from $.50 
Underwear, from $10 


Ties Foulard, from $1 
Spitalfields, from $1.50 


Pyjamas from $10 to $21 
Woollens a from $7.50 
Stockings, from $3 


Best goods only stocked 
Duty payable on delivery (about 50%) 
Patterns and Price List on request 

















HOVENDEN 
WEEDEN & Co., Ltd. 


Civil, Hunting and Military Tailors, 


Breeches Makers, 


24, GRAFTON STREET, 
LONDON, W. 1. 
(Opposite Hay Hill) 


F. E. Hovenden, 
C. P. de R. Weeden, 
E. E. Biedermann, 


(Late of SANDON & Co., Ltd.) 


TELEPHONE: GERRARD 8623 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: ‘‘HORSIFIED,"’ PICCY. 
LONDON 











American Visitors to 
London have so fre- 
quently ordered our 
cigarettes and tobacco 
by mail on their re- 
turn home, that we 








ROBERT LEWIS 


Established 1787 


CIGAR IMPORTER & TOBACCONIST 


22 St. James’s Street 
LONDON, S. W. 1. 
ORCILLA and BALKAN 
SOBRANIE CIGARETTES 
have now installed WINGFIELD LAWN TENNIS 


a Mail Order De- and 
partment. GUARDS SMOKING ee 
MIXTURES f 


The Wingfield Lawn Tennis Mixture is a blend originally made over 50 years 
ago by Robert Lewis in conjunction with Major Walter Wingfield (Captain 
of the Yeomen of the Guard, who inaugurated the game of Lawn Tennis). 


We can export from 
bond, carriage paid: 
—Wingfield Lawn 
Tennis Mixture, 2 
lbs. for a remittance 
of $8.50. Guards 
Mixture, 2 lbs. for a 
remittance of $7.50. 


upon delivery. 











Craig & Davies 
Civil, Hunting and 
Military Boot Makers 


Bootmakers to the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich 


28a, Sackville Street 
London, W. 7. 


Established 1823 
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eum dainty and delightful, 
in summery mood for glorious open 
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days—and in variety that makes each wer 
, ' z ? Mg You will find a special 
piece a gay adventure! ... Can you imag- 4 agency for Johnston’s 
ine a more acceptable week-end gift? ements Se ey 
; the better class stores 
It’s Johnston’s—of course. Candy that’s : in your neighbourhood. 
worthy of the sweetest lady in the world. “a 
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The facilities 
available to the 
building of the 
Lincoln have 
made it possible 
to create a Car 
unsurpassed for 
performance. 

LINCOLN MOTGR COMPANY 


é Division e 
Pord Motor Company 
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Toastin brings out the hidden 
flavor of the worlds finest tobaccos. 
A combination millions cant resist. 


LUCKY STRIKE 


“ITS TOASTED” 


LIE ONE AY 
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